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YOU CAN CHOOSE IF YOU WILL 


YHANCE governs the general trend of 


too many lives. By chance many peo- 
ple live in a certain place, attend a certain 


school, take the opportune job: they 


chance upon certain associates, books, and 


thoughts. 


But by courage and determined effort 
they could choose oftentimes where to 
live, what to study and, to a large extent, 
what to accomplish. 


Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
people are studying at home in their lei- 
sure time. Increased e: ning capacity is 
the objective that many are attaining. But 
whether the attainment be greater effi- 
ciency in business, or a more interesting 
social life, or the real joy of developing a 
more cultured point of view, the studies 
that lead to these objectives are available, 
wherever one lives, through Columbia 
Home Study Courses. The range of sub- 


jects is wide. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects 


Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 


Accounting 

Alvebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 
Business Administration 
Susiness English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish, etc., ete 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 

German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Literature 





HESKE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. While all basic material es- 
sential to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University faculty. Special arrangements can be 
made for group study. 


The university will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your 
educational interests our instructors may be able 


to offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects 
which are of interest to you, even if they are not 
listed here because additions to the courses 
offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLU MBIA University Home Study Depart- 

ment has prepared courses covering the equiv- 
alent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


following subjects: 


Name 
Street and Number 


City 


University 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 


Extension——Home Study Department, New 


McClure’s-11-28 


Occupation 




















York, N. Y. 


I am interested in the 




















Specially engineered 
and designed for the 


private owner 


AN’S desire to fly throughout the ages 

is now realized, for here is an airplane 
so easily handled that anyone of normal 
faculties may operate it with the utmost 
confidence and safety. ; 

Open the door and step into this luxuri- 
ous coupe of the air, tailored in mohair 
with limousine appointments. Your com- 
panion is at your side—fly where you will— 
converse with ease. Fair weather, bad 
weather—this is Monocoupe flying for you 
are protected from the wind, cold, rain, 
motor soot and gases. 

The sturdy Monocoupe has the approved 
type certificate No. 70, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Its take-off in less than 100 feet, climb, 
speed, ease of control, safety, economy and 
ability to get in and out of small fields 


PRICE 


°2675= 


FLYAWAY AT MOLINE, ILL. 


make it the logical plane for personal use. 

Determine now to enjoy the pride of 
ownership and the pleasure of this greatest 
of all modern sports. 


rewenery WELIE 


Powered by the famous Velie 


| | M-S5, the Monocoupe turns out 
| twenty miles for each gallon of 
| gas, cruises at 85 or does 100 


miles per hour wide out. 

This Velie aircraft engine approved by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce (Official 
Certificate No. 4) has been selected due to 
its proven dependability. A tribute to the 
efficiency and reliability of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, in their 20 successful years of 
quality motor car production. 














MONO-AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Builders of the Monocoupe and the Monocoach 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


FREE Send the coupon at right for illustrated 

booklet “Simplified Flying,” written in 
everyday language by a layman flyer, clearly explain- 
ing in non-technical terms the fundamentals and laws 
governing flying. “This booklet saved me more than 
$50 in flying instruction,” says E. G. I., Chicago, IIl. 
We suggest you clip and mail the attached coupon at 
once. There is a limited supply of this edition available. 


NOVEMBER, 1928 





MONO-AIRCRAFT, Inc., Moline, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation, “Simplified Flying.” 


I am enclosing 10c to cover handling. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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The Mystery of the Living Alibi by Seldon Truss 36 
Lucky Money . .. . . «. « by Jackson Gregory 56 
The Prisoner in the Opal . . . by A. E. W. Mason 74 


Edison Marshall 


SHORT STORIES SINGING 
by R. G. Kirk 22 ARROWS 


You who are familiar with 


The Stronger Force . + + + « b) Paul Annixter 30 the work of Mr. Marshall will 


Sap: A Story of the Mounted Police by F. F. Van de Water 44 ane se pe ~— 


to those who have not read his 


Molten Fury 


OE ee TK Be by Seraice Brows 50 work we recommend this novel 

Phi Beta Kappa Kid .... ) , without reservation. It is a 

sid b) ours W. Clune 68 breath-taking yarn of two per- 
sons—man and woman—sud- “ 


denly and tragically plunged 
ARTICLES and FEATURES Stel Wie cde = | 


preparation. 
If Only We Could Think Clearly . by the Editor 17 
The Inside Story of The ~— GET TING THE 


SE SE eae . by Charles J. McGuirk 18 MosT OUTOFLIFE | 

“A Voice Crying in the Wilder- , 
mess” 1. 1 ce tw tl Ctl wl Cw «6h Caries B. Driecell 28 By Henry Ford and 
Ralph Waldo Trine 





The Low ‘Down on Golf . . . by Bozeman Bulger 35 - 
‘ Few people know the real 
Shall Michael Jr. Go to College? . by Charles G. Norris 42 Henry Ford. They know he is | 
: a billionaire and an automobile 
Turning Electrons Into Cash . by Frank Parker Stock- genius. But what is the inner : | 
? bridge 48 man like? } 
8 Ralph Waldo Trine, who : 





wrote “In Tune with the In- 





Why General Edwards Was Sent Solon! cues. amet ieume oil 
ite, 
Home... . . «+ « « « O6yT. Howard Kelly 54 Heary Ford, discussing all kinds 
, f bj he h 

Todd—the Riveter . . . . « byJohn K. Winkler 60 ee ar worth ggg 
In the Gay Nineties: When a age Ge es Sete & | 

Drug Store Was a Drug Store . by Richard V. Culter 62 

: 

Through Hell to Glory . . . by James Hopper 64 Two MEN FROM 
Well, Here We Are! . . . . « by O.O. MelIntyre 72 THE WEST 
Sounding Brass and _ Tinkling By Lucian Cary 

Cymbals . 2. - - + + + 78 Gunmen of Chicago strike 7 
Make Your Clothes Fit Your terror to the hearts of every- 

; ; body—that is, most everybody. 

Personality . . . . . « « by Thomas Webb 80 This thrilling story introduces 





Cover Design by Willy Pogany could not be frightened by the 


you to a pair of old-timers who 
| worst gangs in the Windy City. 
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Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


me,’’ you say—‘ ‘that I should be sitting 
at the same desk—be doing the same 
work—/for ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly that same thing is happening to 
thousands upon thousands of men thru- 
out the country. It has probably happened 
to men right in the company you now are 
working for. And—unless you deliberalely 
fit yourself for a betler job—there ts a very 
good chance that it will happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what R. M. Whitney, 
of Rochester, N. Y., said to himself. Yet 
lack of training kept him slaving away at 
low wages for more than twenty years... 


Trebled His Salary in Three Years 


—For more than twenty years, till finally, at 
the age of 47, and still receiving only thirly 
dollars aweek, R.M. Whitney resolved to be 
a bookkeeper no longer. He enrolled with 
LaSalle for training in Higher Accountancy, 
and completed the course. Almost immedi- 
ately came the offer of a bigger job. 

Less than three years later, the Daven- 
port Machine Tool Company—¢he very com- 
pany he had worked for as a clerk—invited 
him tocome back. He returned as Auditor, at 
a salary-increase of better than 300 per cent. 

Today, he is Treasurer of this great com- 
pany; and in a letter to LaSalle, after com- 


G metiye8 this could never happen to 


4 Announcement ‘ 


to 
Executives 
Introducing Ref. Ex 
a scientifically d card-ind 





self-check _ reference 
and consultation service for executives 


LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique 
and invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 


_ Ref-Ex is card-indexed,*‘ brass tacks’’ business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
access to fundamente! facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlie all successful executive work. 
It is supplemefited by current business surveys 
and carries the prrweeee of confidential consul- 
ror on specific business problems. —- on 














%\ your business letterhead for full particulars 


NOVEMBER, 1928 


menting on the opportunities LaSalle af- 
fords to men in their forties or early fifties, 

he adds, ‘‘And for the young man, who is 
just getting a foothold in the business world, 
LaSalle Extension University training is the 
most profitable investment he could make.’ 


Says Good-bye to Clerkship 
Now Heads Successful Firm 


We have told you about a man who waited—at a 
cost to himself of probably not less than $100,000. 
Now consider the experience of a younger man— 
G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois— 


_ Eshelman was occupying a subordinate position 
in the purchasing department of a manufacturing 
concern—salary $16 a week— 


Visualizing the opportunities for skilled account- 
ants, he enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 


“Thru this training,” writes Mr. Eshelman, “I be- 
came interested in the Auditing Department and 
often remained after working hours watching the 
Auditor at his work. Observing my interest, he 
soon placed me in his department at a 50% increase 
in pay, and as] progressed with my LaSalle work, 
I was shortly rewarded with an additional 40% 
increase. 


“My studies rapidly equipped me to strike out 
for myself, and at present I have an extensive prac- 


tice as a Public Accountant, employing four ac- 
countants, It is sufficient to say that my present 
income is many, many times greater than when I 
enrolled.” 


Send For These Two Books 
and Start Toward Real Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate the 
opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we tell you 
about Pentland—or Gray—or McDuffie—all of 
them commanding incomes better than $10,000 a 
year and all of them still in their thirties? 


Or will you face the problem of your future NOW 
—and send to LaSalle and get further facts and 
particulars? 


Without cost or obligation, the coupon will bring 
you two books—one a 64-page book entitle od, ‘Ac 
countancy, the Profession that Pays;"’ the other 

‘en Years’ Promotion in One.’ “Your book,’ Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’ gz ave me the inspiration 
that decided my future career,” writes B. J. Mertz, 
Comptroller of the Buckeye Union Casualty Com 
pany, Jackson, Ohio. In the space of only seven 
years, LaSalle home-study training multiplied his 
income seven fold! 

How about those next ten years—will you wait 
or will you START TODAY to realize the tremen 
dous opportunities that lie ahead of you thru sound 
and practical home-study business training? 


Measure your grit and ambition by what you do 
with this coupon—NOW 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 1156-HR CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you copy of “Accountancy, the Profes- 


sion that Pays,” alsocopy of TenYears’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
Leading to position as Auditor,Comptroller, Cer- 


( JHigherAccountancy: tified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Cther LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in oné of the other 
e: 


fields of business indicated below, check her 
0 Busi M . 
0 Expert Bookkeeping. 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 
Modern Salesmanship. 
0 Traffic Management. 
(C) Railway Station Management. 
0 Modern B i Corr 
0 Industrial Management. 
0 Modern Foremanship. 
DD Personnel Management. 








(J Law: LL.B. Degree. 

D) Banking and Finance. 

0 Stenography — Stenotypy. 

0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 

0 Telegraphy— 
Railway and Commercial. 

00 Business English. [) Effective Speaking. 

(C0 Commercial Law. [] Commercial Spanish 


Present Position 










‘Address 





EARNED $500 
SPARE TIME 
WITH RADIO 


Coplay, Pa., June 4—(RA)—During the 
few months that Frank J. Deutsch has 
been a member of the Radio Association 
of America, he has made over $500 out of 
Radio in his spare time, , 

“Four super-hetrodyne sets of my own 
construction brought me a profit of $60.00 
each, and the other profit was from sales 
of supplies purchased through the Whole- 
sale Department of the Association,” he 
said. “The Association certainly has a 
great plan for ambitious men.” 

In a neighboring state, Werner Eichler, 
Rochester, N. Y., another member of the 
Association, has been making $50 a week 
during his spare time. 

They are only two of the hundreds of 
Radio Association members who are making 


money out of Radio in their spare time. 


BECOMES RADIO 
ENGINEER IN 
ONE YEAR 


Toronto, Canada, May 20 — (RA) — One 
of the newly admitted associate members 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers is 
Claude DeGrave, a member of the engi 
neering staff of the DeForest Company of 
this city. “I knew nothing about Radio 
and started from the ground up,” Mr 
DeGrave stated, “when I enrolled a year 
ago in the Radio Association. Its easy 
lessons and superb training made it possible 
for me to become a Radio Expert in less 
than a year’s time. My income is now 
about 225% more than at the time I joined 
the Association.” 

The Institute of Radio Engineers is a very 
exclusive organization, and its membership 
requirements are very rigid, so that Mr. 
DeGrave has reason to be proud of his 


election, 


Clerk Doubles Income In 
Six Months Through Radio 


Chicago, Ill, May 9—Even though his 
membership in the Radio Association has 
resulted in W. E. Thon securing the man- 
agership of a Radio Department in a large 
Chicago store, his ambition was not satisfied. 
Six months later, he started his own store. 

“The Radio Association has an excellent 
plan for the man who wants to get out of 
the rut and succeed,” savs this man who 
quickly rose from clerkdom to the pro- 
prietorship of a profitable radio store. “I 
attribute my success entirely to the Radio 
Association of America. Six months after 
I had enrolled, I had doubled my income 
through its help.” 
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ALANS 


lo make’3~an hour 
TRY WI ALLL 


in RADIO 


| Dg of these plans, developed by the 
Radio Association of America, is a big 
money-maker. Set owners everywhere want 
to get rid of static, to have their sets operate 
from the electric light socket, the tone im- 
proved, and the volume increased, and trans- 
formed into single-dial controls. Phonograph 
owners want their machines electrified and 
radiofied. If you learn to render these serv- 
ices, you can easily make $3.00 an hour for 
your spare time, to say nothing of the money 
ou can make installing, servicing, repair- 
ing, building radio sets, and selling supplies. 
Over $600,000,000 is being spent yearly for 
sets, supplies, service. You can get your 
share of this business and, at the same 
time, fit yourself for the big-pay opportuni- 
ties in Radio by joining the Association. 


Join the 
Radio Association 
of America 


A membership in the Association offers you the easiest 














way into Radio. It will enable you to earn $3.00 an 
hour upwards in your spare time—train you to install, 
repair, and build all kinds of sets—start you in busi- 
ness without capital or finance an invention—train 
you for the $3,000 to $10,000 big-pay radio positions— 
help secure a better position at bigger pay for you. 
A membership need not cost you a cent! 


The Association will give you a comprehensive, 


practical, and theoretical training and the benefit of 
our Employment Service. You earn while you learn. 
Our cooperative plan will make it possible for you 


to establish a radio store. You have the privilege of 
buying radio supplies at wholesale from the very first. 


ACT NOW-—If you wish 
No-Cost Membership Plan 


To a limited number of ambitious men, we will give 
Special Memberships that may not—need not—cost 
you a cent. To secure one, write today. We will send 
you details and also our book, “Your Opportunity in 


the Radio Industry.” It will open your eyes to the 


money-making possibilities of Radio. 


f=" MAIL THIS COUPON NOW eeeg 
8 RADIO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA & 
g Dept, McC-11 4513 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, lll. - 
a Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail full details of g 
& your Special Membership Plan, and also copy of your book, g 
g ‘Your Opportunity in the Radio Industry.” 5 
5 ' 
] 

Se FI a ncirsconcemnnsnneiieniitsilesptbshiiailentnsinitialtleitadtihistitdiinail . 
' 5 
é i] 
il” SGU sciascecapnipniniticintihamasicheptnninsitidndnaianniemndigamainadvedtiniganipaia ' 
s 7 
$ 7 
Be ephennitpricnucinnnitiinindindiinnn ee 7 
a én J 
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Allin ONE Volume 


MAUPASSANT'S 





Complete Short Stories 


Love Virtue In the Ballet 
The Bed A Wife's Confession 
Virtue! Room No. Eleven 
Moonlight All Over 

? The Substitute 





Magnetism 
After 

Lilie Lala 
Lost 

The Inn 
Jgly 

The Artist 
Revenge 
Ghosts 
Saved 

The Last Step 
Caught 
Happiness 
The Hole 
Regret 

A Poor Girl 
Solitude 

An Adventure 

The Will 

Specter 

The Victim 

A Crisis 

The Father 

A Mistake 

The Avenger 

Humilation 

A Rupture 

Chall 

The Rendezvous 

A Meeting 

The Spasm 

Words of Love 

A Passion 

The Devil 

Am I Insane? 

The Duel 

Fecundity 





A New Y 
AK 





A Practical 
The Double 
Ball-of-Fat 
A Cock Crowed 
Love's Awakening 
Forbidden Fruit 


That Pig of a Morin 
Sod 








One Phase of Love 
Bed No. 29 
Woman's Wiles 
The New Sensatioa 
Strange Fancy 
















The 
The Ret 


P Wedding Night 
A Useful House 
Countess Satan 





The Most Fascinating Tales 


VERY one of the 222 short 
stories of Guy de Maupas- 
sant. All the immortal tales of 
the greatest master of the short 
story that ever lived. All in 
one gorgeous volume in large, 
clear type, now only $2.98! 
In stories that may be read 
in ten minutes, Maupassant 
probed the stuff of life and laid 
bare the flaming passions— 
loves—hates—and fears that 
are its essence. With a pagan 
frankness and artistic genius, 
he sketched human chronicles 
that have been the wonder of 
every generation since his 
time. Reading Maupassant is 
the most thrilling experience 
in all literature. 


“Build A One Volume Library _ 


NOVEMBER, 1928 


Read One Week—FREE! 


You must taste the intoxi- 
cating flavor of these stories 
to understand the fame of 
Maupassant. You must see 
the exquisite beauty of this 
book to appreciate it fully. 
Fine quality thin paper, large 
readable type, two-tone silk 
cloth binding—the latest and 
finest achievement in 


The Love of Long Ago 
Doubtful Happiness 
The Diamond Necklace 
A Dead Woman's Secret 
A Queer Night in Paris 
The Story of a Farm Girl 
A French Enoch Arden 
The Ill-Omened Groom 
An Unreasonable Woman 
The Sequel to a Divorce 
p Unfortunate Likeness 
rquis de Fumeral 
‘hite een 


a Ma 
ne and the Other 
In His Sweetheart's Livery 
Beside a Dead Man 

The Carter's Wench 
Mother and Son! !t 

The Farmer's Wife 


A Plece of String 
Consideration 

A Bad Error 
Margot's Tapers 
Am I Insane? 

A Little Walk 
Good Reasons 
The Horrible 

In the Wood 

A Peculiar Case 
Complication 
Mademoiselle 
After Death 
The Mountebanks 
Was it a Dream? 
Forgiveness 

A Mesalllance 
The Blind Man 
Jnder the Yoke 
e White Lady 
onsieur Parent 
An Honest Deal 
The Accent 
Bric-a-Brac 
False Alarm 

The Marquis 

In Various Roles 
rhe Thief 
Walter! A Bock! 
A Fair Exchange 
The White Wolf 
In the Courtroom 
The False Gems 
Sorpse In the Spring 
dman A Lively Friend 
Poor Andrew 

A Vagabond 
Selfishness 

The Watchdog 
Ap Enthusiast 
The Mad Woman 

























Ever Written! 


Send No Money—Mail 
the Coupon 


Accept this marvelous book FREE 
for a week's examination. Simply 
clip and mail the coupon. Pay noth- 
ing in advance—nothing to the post- 
man. Read these matchless stories 
one week free. Then decide if you 
want to own the book. You risk 
nothing. Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon now! 





book binding. 





Pee. v. ©. PAT OFF 





eee eg 7 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 6611) 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your new 
one volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Com 
plete Short Stories, 1,000 thin paper pages printed in 
large, clear type; two-tone cloth binding, stamped 


— oy \CK .Inc. in gold. I will either return the book at your expense 
haa: or send you $2.98 in full payment within one week 
Name 
Address 
City State 
5 















re eenne’ 
‘Genuine Diamonds- |, 
Standard watches 


Saving prices fi convenient €s.f 





























$4250 
COH14-Dinner ring, beautifully hand en- 
raved lace work design. 18K Solid White 
Gold, 3 genuine blue white diamonds, 2 
French blue triangular sapphires. $3. 46 a mo, 












4 
8K Solid White Gold 
nwagementring 
Aa &. 1" diamond Guaranteeo Savines 
Direct Diamond Importations and volume sales, 
enable us to offer you genuine diamonds, standard 





















co16 
watches and exquisite jewelry at saving prices with the cois The $75°° 
added advantage and convenience of dignified credit. Dazzling $485° =“ Bordeaux" 
© OR cluster of IsK Solid White Gold 
HOW TO ORDER 7 perfectly matehed, engagement ring, hand 






Just send $1 with your order and your selection comes to you finest quality blue carved bow-knot de- 






































on 10 Days Free Trial. No C. O. D. to pay on arrival. After white diamonds, 18K sign. Finest grade 
free trial, pay balance in twelve equal monthly payments. Solid waite, wae ee. white wh a = 
t $3.96 a mo. 

coe $2950 10 Days Free Trial— Satisfaction Guaranteed ee $6.16 a month 3 
Handsome! ngraved If not satisfied after 10 days trial, return shipment at our ex- . 
sk Solid Ww hite Gold ps nse and entire deposit will be refunded. Written guarantee . 
wedding ring, , penu »ond with every purchase. - 
ne blue white dia All Dealings Strictly Confidential 
monds. $2.23 a month A Full Year To Pay! No extra charges. You take no risk — 

satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money back. 4 
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| **Mayfair” 18K 
| So haWhite’ Gold, beau- graved ISK solid white 
| tifully hand pierced gold, newest sty 
| FRE Cunsnedi i illus- lady’s mounting. Fin- lady's mounting. 3 
trated catalogue est grade, genuine fiery first quality, blue 
. — blue white diamond white diamonds. $6.16 









of genuine diamonds; Bulova, 
Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, 
Howard, Illinois watches; 
fine jewelry, silverware at 


$4.71 a month a month 


























| gald top A. A New, lady's friendship bargain prices. Writenow 
blue white diamond ring, ISK Solid White >», to get your FREE copy. " 
a mont Gold perfectly - 








| matched, blue white 
| fiamonds $2.98 a mo 













The 


Princes s Pat’’ 
= luk SOLID WHITE 

GOLD. engraved case 
y i . dependable, 16 
jewel movement Genuine 
““WRISTACRAT”’ flexible bracelet, 
$2.00 a month. 




















New ELGIN 
“Parisienne”’ $4975 


CD 11- Gentle- 
man's Strap Watch. 
Guaranteed 15 jewel 
movement; handsome- 
ly engraved green or 
white wold barrel shape case; 
radium dial Warranted 
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Warranted 
















Jenn " 
| fro — sing accurate. $1.56 a month 

the modern yrue. Guar 

antee:t Elgin movement 
fependable beautiful $35 

Suppite GREEN JADt 





i 
BLACK or RUBY ENAMBI 





CO20-Gent’s combination, na- 
tionally advertised, Elgin or 
w thin model move- 
ment 12 size, engraved octagon 
design, green yold ae case. 










CO10-Nationally advertised 



















Elgin Waltham, cgenticman’'s strap 

watch. Handsomely engraved. Green or White Guaranteed 2" years > 250 
Gold filled case. Warranted 20 years. Radium CO12-Ultra fashionable, diamond wrist watch, hand engraved = ss, and $2250 
jial. accurate and dependable. Specially priced 14K SOLID WHITE GOLD case, 15 ruby and sapphire je welled CAR. B.S 

$2.12 a month movement. 2 blue white diamonds, 4 French 













“Ss sapphires 
Genuine “WRISTAC RAT" bracelet; patented 5 
safety clasp. $2.79 a month. 


\Y| ROYAL DIAMOND 4ndWATCH Co. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 8L 170 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
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“Unaccustomed as I 





 ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


this amazing book changed the entire course of 
John Harkness’ business career It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day, 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many — how to talk at 
business meetings, lodges, 
banquets and social 

affairs. It banished 

all the mystery and 


| a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 

. . . when a good impression before these 

men meant so much. Over the coffee next 

morning, his wife noticed his 

gloomy, preoccupied air. 
“‘What’s the trouble, dear?”’ 
“Oh ... nothing. I just fum- 











bled my big chance last 

of hat’s all!” \ magic of effective y 
night, that's all! : (Nye speaking and re x | | 

“John! You don’t mean Wty \ vealed the natural . | 
that your big idea didn’t go AN oe 6 ee \ ( ( 

y 8 1 8 \ that distinguish the i | 

over! Af \\\ powerful speaker 1 

“I don’t think so. ‘ rom the man who 

’t thi ut “4 \ fi t t 

Great Scott, I didn’t know , AS a oe 
they were going to let me do A \ 
the explaining. I outlined it { Four ‘weeks sped 


to Bell—he’s the public ff by quickly. His as 
sociates were mysti 


speaker of our company! I / fied by the change in 
thought he was going to do / his attitude He 
the talking'”’ began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
. . _ mess conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
But, dear, that was so foolish. It was resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? this time he was ready. “‘Go ahead with the plan,” 
They’ll never recognize our said the president, when Hark 
ab it if “3 a Ss iP } ness had finished his talk 
ability if you sit back all the get your idea much more clearly 
time. You really ought to learn now. And I'm creating a new 
how to speak in public!”’ place for you-—there’s room at 
“Well. I’m too old to go to the top in our organization for 
, men who know how to talk!"’ 
school now. And, besides, I And his newly developed tal 
haven’t got the time!”’ ent has created other advantages 
‘ ’ him He is a sought after 
Say, I’ve got the answer to _ 

’ g . . speaker for civic, banquet and 
that. Where’s that magazine? lodge affairs. Social leaders 
.. . Here—read this. Here’s an compete for his attendance at 

’ . . . dinners because he is such an 
internationally known institute interesting talker. And he lays 
that offers a home study course all the credit for his success 
in effective speaking. They to his wife's suggestion—and to 
offer a free book entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words, 
which tells how any man can develop his nat- 
ural speaking ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 


the facts contained in this free 
book—How to Work Wonders 
NOVEMBER, 1928 


With Words 

For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 








school education can absorb and apply quickly the 

natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 

in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 

stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words 
of fire 


Send for This Amazing Book 


| Have you an open mind? Then send for 
Ag this free book How to Work Wonders 


. / 
| YY With Words Over 65,000 men in all 


a 
V\f walks of life—including many bankers 
a lawyers, politicians and other prominent 
men—have found in this book a key that 
has opened a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for your 


self how you can become a pop 
ular and dominating speaker! 
Your copy is waiting for you 
free—simply for the mailing of 
the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 





Iw 1 
! . 

; North American Institute, Dept. 7318, 
; 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago } 
l Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
| my copy of your inspiring booklet. How to Work | 
| Wonders With Words, and full information regarding 
} your Course in Effective Speaking j 
! Name ! 
I ! 
| Address 1 
I | 
{ City State | 











This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as “‘M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 













contemplating the study of law 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


p ‘HIS message is directed to the man who is 


The Aristocrat of Studies 
Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 
A know ledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 










LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS | 












Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 








study of its course will bring a startling 









mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 


1 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
w, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educ l work. 





The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devi 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. Thev 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 


The Institute makes no claim that the } 


ing this demand. Today the a 
Institute can point to more 








training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 

















than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, ae wyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s | 
128-page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in'writing for your copy, for 
this little book contains some valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 828, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 828, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy ot your 128-page 
book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law course and service. 





Name __ 





Business Position 





Business Address 
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LICK, velvety shaves forever and no 
more razor. blades to buy! That’s what 
you can expect from KRISS-KROSS, the 
amazing super-stropper and blade re- 
juvenator! Makes new blades out of old 
a surprising way—week after week, month 
after month. Gives them a sharpness they 
seldom possess even when brand new! No 
wonder experts pronounce it one of the 
greatest inventions ever patented! 


All Brands of Blades 


KRISS-KROSS renews all kinds of blades 
| except Durham). Employs famous diago- 
: nal stroke of master barber. Eight “lucky 
leather grooves”’ do the trick in 11 seconds. 





RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-3343, 1418 Pendleton Ave. 
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Old-Style Shaving 
Feels Like This# ~ 

—After You Try 

New Way to Sh 


Marvelous Invention Makes Old Blades Keener 
Than New—Indefinitely! 
Slick Shaves That Old-Style Methods Seem Like 
16th-Century Torture In Comparison! See Valu- 
\ able FREE OFFER Below! 


No More Blades To Buy! 


‘ 





Gives Such Cool, 


Get Details Today! 


Automatic, decreasing pressure—starts 
heavy and finishes light. Nickel jig flies up 
to notify you when blade is ready with 
keenest cutting edge steel can take! 


Special! FREE Gift! 


Right now, to introduce KRISS-KROSS 
stropper which is never sold in stores, I am 
giving with it FREE a unique new kind of 
razor. Really 3 razors in one! Gives sliding 
instead of pulling stroke. Re- 
duces beard resistance 45%. 
Send for details and offer to- 
day. No obligation. Just clip 
the coupon and mail it now! 


RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. S-3343 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
obligation, send me details of 





This Amazing 





ave! 











Excellent Money 
For AGENTS! 
$30 A DAY VF 


KRISS-KROSS is one of the most 
surprising money-makers ever seen. 
Hundreds of agents and demonstrators 
all over the country are receiving $200 
to $500 a month just collecting orders in 
their home towns Even spare-time 
workers often make $6 to $12 an eve- 
ning, or Saturday afternoon. . . . R. S. 
Hopkins (Mich.), $20 his first day. 
And J. C. Kellogg (Kansas) made $200 
in 7 days’ spare-time alone! . . . With 
men everywhere making big casy 
profits like this, there is no reason why 
you can’t do the same. We show you 
how and give you an extremely generous 
offer. . . . Get details today. Check 
bottom line of coupon and mail it now! 








Without 


pe“KRISSKROSS = 


KRISS-KROSS Stropper, together with 3-way 
razor offer FREE. 


STROPPER 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Town State 
0 Check here if interested in becoming representative 
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A Great Novel of the Northwest 


By EDISON 
MARSHALL 


OU will be held spellbound by this extraordinary adventure story laid in the vast 
hinter-land of Alaska. 
Without further equipment than bow and arrow, a young fellow and a girl are 
plunged into the primeval forest of the North to live or die. 
Their heroic struggle to survive, fighting against tremendous odds of Nature and 
mysterious hidden human enemies, provides a serial that will hold you in its grip from 
the first word to the last. 


GETTING the MOST OuT of LIFE 
By Henry Forp and Ratpx Wa po Trine Internationa! 


EGINNING a series of intimate conversations with the 
man who has stirred the imagination of the world. 

Never before has Henry Ford revealed the inner man 
as he has in these talks with his friend Ralph W. Trine, 
who will be remembered as the author of «In Tune with 
the Infinite,” a book that everybody knows. 

There is a real message for the people of America in “> :< es 
R. W. Trin these many-sided conversations, as well as a revelation of Henry Ford 
the heart and mind of Henry Ford. 








Among the other notable contributors in this December 
issue of the New McCiure's are Lucian Cary, F. R. Buckley, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, Charles J. McGuirk, O. O. McIntyre, 
Irvin S. Cobb, B. C. Forbes, James Hopper, Bozeman Bulger, 
Rupert Hughes and Frank Parker Stockbridge. 


IN DECEMBER NEW MCCLURE’S 


On Sale At All Newsstands November 16th 
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This Singular Book Wields a 
trange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 
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Popular Music Opens the 
Door to a Thrilling, 
Colorful Career 


LL over the world are bright young 
men and women playing as music 
was never played before on trumpet 

and trombone and saxophone and horn 

Playing for fun, for money, for honor. 
To entertain themselves and their friends; 
to earn their way through school; to make 
a living; to build a career 

Chey are modern minstrels, these youth- 
ful players. Every door is open to them as 
to the troubadours of old—magnificent 
theatres, great hotels, elaborate banquet 
halls, clubs, ballrooms, exclusive homes. 
They are welcome everywhere, whether 
imateur or professional, in group or solo. 
Their ability to play has set them apart 
from the rest of the world; has developed 
to its full power the talent of the experienced, 
has uncovered talent where it was not known 
before to exist 


Seeing the World, and 
Being Paid for It 


YPICAL of these young adventurers are 
the Orioles, a band of boys picked up by 
the famed director, Dan Russo, and 
developed in the last year into one of the 
outstanding musical organizations of the 
country. The youthful Orioles (ranging in 
age from 18 to 20 and 21) have traveled 
from city to city, appearing everywhere in 
the finest hotels and dance pavilions and 
playhouses, delighting their audiences with 
their music wherever they went, meeting 
fascinating people of both sexes in and out 
of their profession, enjoying themselves, 
seeing the world, earning and saving money. 
The Orioles, like many, many other lead- 
ing musical organizations, attribute much 
of their wonderful success to their 
Mertin Handcraft band instruments. 
Handcraft is the name given by 
the Martin Band Instrument Com- 
pany (an organization consecra ed 
toth* production of fineinstruments) 
to their exclusive method of building 
band instruments by hand. 


Handcraft 


Handcraft distinguishes the Mar- 
tin-made instrument from all others. 
Martin artist-craftsmen put into a 
Handcraft trumpet or trombone or 
a special some- 


S ixophone or hor n 


thing which enables the player to 
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AN RUSSO discovered the 
Orioleslessthan two yearsago 
and marvelled at the resultsthey 
obtained, with comparatively 
small training, on their Martin 
Handcraft Instruments. This 
great director had always sus- 
pected band instruments to be 
pretty much alike until he 
learned what Martins are cap- 
able of. Now he says: “I trace 
much of the success of the 
Orioles directly to their Martin 
instruments.” 





put a special something into his playing. 
That something, which machine-made instru- 
ments cannot have, is individuality, a soul. 
It is that something which leads famous 
musicians to say, ‘‘The minute you play a 
Martin, you know it’s built by hand.” 


Beginners: 


You are perhaps the possessor of a knack 
for playing you do not realize you have. It 
is much easier to learn to play a band instru- 
ment than some of the other musical in- 
struments such as piano and violin, yet on 
Handcraft Instruments it is possible to obtain 
results as impressive as on instruments far 
more difficult to master. 

lo do your best, to convince yourself that 
you have the knack, you must begin with the 





elling Your Name 
~ inthe QPODD® 


The Story of a Delightful, Romantic 
Road to Popularity, Fortune, Fame 


best. How to obtain a Martin for a trial, 
how to obtain the advantage of beginning 
on the finest band instrument made, will 
be explained gladly at your request. Use 
the attached coupon, or write for this 
information, and you will receive com- 
plete details without obligation. 


Professionals: 


Martin Handcraft Instruments are 
built with heavier brass throughout, yet 
so truly tempered as to be sensitive to 
the least suggestion. The valve instru- 
ments have a valve action at least 1-16 
inch shorter than that of other makes, 
adapting them to the finest shades of ex- 

ression. Valves and slides ground in by 

and to air-tight fit. Tubing, mandrel 
drawn to exquisite interior smoothness, to 
insure purest tone quality and finest pitch. 
Bells hand hammered to the right degree 
of resiliency. Beautiful Handcraft finish 
in brass, silver, gold. Rich, colorful tones 
unequalled in any other instrument; ab- 
solute dependability. Write for literature, 
or use the coupon. 





Ruth Glanville, game girl 
saxophonist, uses a Martin Hand- 
craft instrument. 


Use the attached coupon to obtain 
full information of Martin Handcraft 
Band Instruments. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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“Faux Pas” I Said... 











and Everyone Tittered! 


F ONLY I hadn’t tried to use that terrible 
phrase. But I had seen it in print a 
thousand times and so I thought I knew how 
to pronounce it—it never occurred to me 
that my way might not be the right way. 

It was the very first time I had been in- 
vited to the home of Mr. Blake—the Presi- 
dent of our Company. Of course I wanted 
to make the best possible impression. After 
dinner we were all chatting idly, and some- 
how the talk got around to golf—my favorite 
subject. I began to explain some of my pet 
theories and they went over big—everyone 
was listening attentively. Encouraged, I 
launched into an animated description of 
the last tournament at the club. And then 

it happened. ‘Tyler made a terrible faux 
pas,” I said—and everyone tittered! Em- 
barrassed, ashamed, I flushed and faltered. 
My self-confidence fled—and for the rest of 
the evening I didn’t dare open my mouth. 
I'd have given a thousand dollars if only I 


hadn’t made that awful break! 

That little experience opened my eyes to my mis- 
erable pronunciation and my meager vocabulary. 
Could that be the reason why I never seemed to get 
anead—why I never got the big jobs with the real 
money? I had always thought it was luck that gave 

ther men chances I never had, but now I realized 
that they had a surety and a confidence in their 
speech that I lacked. I was always groping for 
words—always stammering and stuttering—trying 
to avoid words I wasn’t sure of —and making scores 
of mistakes daily. Of course ro one ever tells you 
when you mispronounce a word—it is such a per- 
sonal matter—and I never would have known of 
my glaring error that evening if it hadn't been for 
that embarrassing incident when everyone tittered. 

One day, glancing through a magazine, I read 
about an amazing new method of learning Cultured 
Speech, Correct Pronunciation and Vocabulary 
Building that had just been perfected. Through 
this new “learn by listening’ method, I discovered I 
could actually hear a College professor—an expert in 
phonetics—pronounce each word clearly and dis- 
tinctly! And I could hear the same word a hundred 
times if need be, so as to get it fixed in my mind the 
right way. 

Of course I lost no time in sending for this new 
method. I was amazed to find how easily I learned 
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new words—learned how to use them and pro- 
nounce them—just by sitting back and listening— 
words I would never have dared use before. The 
first evening I learned to pronounce correctly ex- 
actly 39 words that I had been mispronouncing al 
most every day, and in less than one week I had en- 
riched my vocabulary beyond my expectations 
Today I find that I am using hundreds of words 
that I never would have dreamed of using a month 
ago. Not only that, but my new sureness with 
words, the new ease with which I express myself, 
has had a marked influence on my business success 
Already I have asked for and secured a better job 
with a much higher salary. And what is almost 
equally important—I know that I am saved forever 
from the embarrassment of making such an unfor- 
givable error as I made that night at the Blakes’! 


At Last a New and Easy Way 


At last a new and easy way has been found to 
really teach Correct Pronunciation, Cultured Speech 
and Vocabulary Building. Not by the unsuccessful 
and almost impossible old dictionary method, but 
by a plan absolutely new—phonograph records— 
talking machine records electrically recorded in the 
most modern and scientific manner. You hear 
the actual voice of an expert in phonetics. Every 
word plainly and correctly pronounced. 

“Some day,’’ predicted John Mantle Clapp, 
Secretary of the Committee on American Speech, 
‘“‘we shall have exact records for the ear on the 
phonograph.’’ Now, at last, we have them. Now 
a new easy way is available to you—the Pronunci- 
phone Method of Teaching Speech-Sounds. Using 
talking machine records, it teaches through the ear 
instead of the eye. 

This fascinating new method has been developed 
by a group of educators, writers and speakers under 
the direction of Prof. Edward H. Gardner, for 18 
years a member of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin; and E. Ray Skinner, Phonetician of the 
Department of Speech at the same university. The 
instruction is absolutely authoritative. Over 2200 
stubborn words are covered—words which should 
be familiar to every cultured person. Not a cor- 
respondence course—no studying—no lessons to 
send in. Instead, all you need to do is to sit back 
comfortably in your easy chair—and listen. 

Everyone finds it delightful and easy to learn 
through this wonderful new method. And it is so 
interesting, so captivating, that the entire family 
will want to listen—and when your friends drop in 
during an evening, you will have a means of enter- 
tainment as fascinating as bridge or a cross word 
puzzle. “So that is the way to pronounce the 
word,” you say as you hear it spoken clearly and 
distinctly. You have seen it spelled; you have used 


it perhaps, but seldom, and hesitatingly. Now you 
can be sure! Hundreds of men and women have 
proved that by spending only a few minutes a day 
this new way, results are astonishing. 

Your speech, perhaps more than any other thing, 
reveals what you are. Correct speech is the first 
mark of education, of culture. Cultivated speech 
is a social and business asset of the first importance 
No matter how poor your “‘ear for words,’’ nor how 
incorrect your pronunciation, you can now master 
cultured speech and accurate pronunciation— 
easily and quickly! You can swiftly learn the 
right way to pronounce hundreds of hard words— 
as well as scores of popular foreign phrases— 
French, Spanish, German—which must now be a 
part of the educated American's vocabulary. 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Right now we are making a remarkable intro- 
ductory offer. Find out how you can try the Pro- 
nunciphone Method right in your own home—to 
see for yourself how quickly it will add hundreds 
of new words to your vocabulary—how it will dis- 
close to you scores and scores of words you now 
mispronounce every day without knowing it. Just 
send the coupon for full details of this unusual free 
trial and approval offer. 

We will also send you interesting literature 
which describes the Pronunciphone method in 
detail. You owe it to yourself to know all about 
this new scientific system for the development of 
cultured speech—one of the most forward steps in 
education in recent years Let us also tell you 
what famous authorities, leading educators, as well 
as hundreds of users say about the new Pronun- 
ciphone method. Just mail the coupon and learn 
how this amazing new method will help you, in 
less than 30 days, to acquire a command of speech 
that will win recognition and respect. 


The Pronunciphone Company 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7318, Chicago 


The Pronunciphone Co., 
3601 Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 7318, Chicago. 

Send me full details of your Remarkable 
Iree Trial and Approval Offer on the Pro- 
nunciphone method. No obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Mystery Novel A Good Plot 


Coming Along For the Prize 







Your Detective Story Gem 
May Win It! 


The chances are good. For the best mystery novel sent in to us on or before 
January 1, 1929, the sum of $7500 will be paid by The New McClure’s 
and Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York. Here are the conditions: 


1. All manuscripts submitted must be strictly 
original works 


length, stories should not be less than 
00 words nor more than 100,000 words 


2. In 


3. The New McClure’s will pay $5,000.00 
cash for all serial rights to the prize-win- 
ning story and Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York will pay $2,500.00 in 
vdvance royalty on the sale of the novel 
in book torm. 


4. Everyone, whether a subscriber or reader 


of the New McClure’s, may enter this 
contest, except persons in any way con- 
nected with the magazine, or Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, or their relatives. Con- 
testants can examine copies of the New 
McClure’s at its office, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, or the public 
| br iries 

5. Competing manuscripts under a nom de 
plume must be mailed on or before January 
1, 192 All manuscripts submitted in this 
contest must be plainly addressed to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New 
York, and marked “Mystery Detective 
Competition.” 

6. The competition is open to everyone re- 
gardless of nationality or residence. De- 


cision on the prize-winning novel shall be 
announced in the New McClure’s, as soon 
as possible after judgment is reached. 


7. Dramatic, movie and translation rights to 
the prize novel are reserved to the author. 


The accepted story will be run serially in 


the New McClure’s during the spring and 
summer of 1929 and published in book 
form by Stokes in the fall of that year. 


9. Final judgment on the prize winner is to 
be made by the Editorial staffs of the 
New McClure’s and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company 


10.In the event the judges should determine 
that any two novels are tied for first prize, 
the entire amount ($7,500.00) will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 


11.A competitor may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he or she chooses 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 
besides the prize winner may be found worthy 
of publication, and the publishers reserve the 
privilege of accepting such works by contract 
and terms to be separately arranged 

Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New York 
for circular containing full details and form 
of agreement. 


Into the Contest for That $7500 NOW 


The New 


McCLURE’S 
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& Research Bureau for Special Information 



















Nelson’s has been approved by the 
American Library Association, for merit 


ow! 







* Stop a moment and think — 
Lindbergh’s, and other recent amazing 
flights, the situation in Italy, prohibition, 


electric refrigeration, television, electricity in 


medicine and surgery, new statistics in all 
branches of commerce and trade, oil burners, 
the Mississippi flood, the last sixty years in 
Canada, the 


these—and 


in Europe— 
things that 
have happened within the last six months 
know 


last ten years 


hundreds of other 


are what intelligent people want to 


about. Fast bound encyclopaedias Are Al- 


Out of Date. 


ways 






Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia never 


grows old. It is always kept new. Because 
of the 
only encyclopaedia in which you will find 


the latest information. 


loose-leaf binding device it is the 





The Encyclopaedia that 
Never Grows Old * 


What You Get 
in Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia 


1 few reasons why Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia is the Best Buy: An ab- 
olutely new encyclopaedia that is new now 
nd that will always be up-to-date. 

than any other 
the loose-leaf 
that can 
matter. 


illustrated 
means ol 
information 


More profusely 
ncyclopaedia. By 
nding device, new 
ways be substituted for obsolete 
\ complete Atlas of the World, including 
to-date maps of all the states and for- 
gn and domestic countries. Also the lat- 
t population statistics of the countries and 
eading cities of the world and all towns 
1 the United States having more than 2000 
opulation. 
Biographies of prominent men and women 
today, as well as of the past, are a spe- 
il feature of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia. 
200,000 
you 
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\n Index Volume containing over 
eferences makes instantly available to 
housands of facts in Nelson’s. 


\ liberal education through Nelson’s Read- 
Guide Service, consisting of 33 full 
dy college courses on any subject you 
interested in, from Aviation to Zoology. 


handsomely bound, beautifully printed 
of books—hundreds of Colored Maps 
nd illustrations—a most complete Refer- 


Library. 


THOMAS NELSON 


Publishers since 1798 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


New York Toronto London 


© » » 
GE PTISSE LF 
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Edinburgh Paris 


LMOST every great nation has its 

national encyclopaedia—France has 
Larousse; Germany, Brockhaus, and so 
on. Nelson’s Encyclopaedia is the rep- 
resentative, authoritative American En- 
cyclopaedia. 


Nelson’s is used in the Library of 
Congress, U. S. Senate, U. S. Su- 
preme Court, and in Libraries, Uni- 
versities, and Schools in every state 
in the Union. 


The value of an encyclopaedia is de- 
pendent on its up-to-dateness. Because 
it is Leaf and because the pages 
that keep Nelson’s Encyclopaedia up-to- 
date are supplied ready to be slipped into 
their proper place every six months, 
NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA NEVER 
GROWS OLD—it lasts a lifetime. 


Loose 


new! The set you buy today will be as 


up-to-date ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
from now as the day you buy it. 

Every one has felt that he would like to 
own an authoritative encyclopaedia—many 


investment 
that “old” so 
But you can buy a Nelson 
Encyclopaedia knowing that it will last you 
a lifetime and always be up to the minute. 
And you can buy a Nelson Encyclopaedia 
for surprisingly little 


make the 
encyclopaedias get 
now 


lave hesitated to 
knowing 


guickly. 


money. 


You will find below a coupon that will 
bring you a book of beautifully illustrated 
sample pages including many pages showing 


illustrations and maps in full colors. Also 
this coupon will bring you full details 
about free membership in Nelson’s 


Research Library Service Bureau and Pi 


the free Reader’s Guide Service. Y 
fp 


Mailing the coupon puts you ff os” 


under no obligation. May 


. : : . ve . << 
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Think what this means to you—an Encyclo- Wye * 
paedia to last a lifetime. Every encyclopaedia, _ ww toe 
except Nelson’s, is out of date within six or ““ 9 
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months after it is published. Nelson’s fi SF oro 
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look out 


Sore t 













To escape a 


use Listerine this way: 





You can materially lessen the 


risk of catching colds by rins- 
ing the hands with Listerine 
before each meal, the way 
physicians do. The reason for 
this is obvious: 

Listerine attacks the germs 
of cold on the hands, thus 
rendering them harmless when 
they enter the mouth on food 
which hands have carried. 


isn’t this quick precaution 


worth taking? 


The safe antiseptic 


cold 


for 


roa ile it with 


LISTERINE | 


—so powerful 


against germs 













Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool after. * 
wards. An outstanding shav- 
ing cream in every respect. 














FTER one of 
those late 
season football 
games when the 
weather is bad, up 
come the medical 
reports with their 
unhappy sequel: 
Raw rasping 
throats ... head 
colds .. . chest 
colds . . . grippe 


oa<« th 


Yet many of the less serious 
cases might have been prevented 
by the prompt use of Listerine 


full strength. 


Because full strength Lister- 
ine is powerful against germs. | 
(Don’t miss the panel to left.) “ 





Kills germs in 
15 seconds 


In 15 seconds Listerine, full 
strength, kills even the viru- 
lent B. Typhosus (typhoid 
and M. Aureus germs. Re- 
peated tests in laboratories of 
national repute prove it. This 
is indeed a tribute to Listerine. 

These germs are used by 
the U. S. Government in test- 
ing the power of antiseptics. 
Now you can understand Lis- 
terine’s popularity and suc- 
cess for more than 47 years. 


And most cold 
weather com- 
plaints are caused 
by germs. 
Therefore, at the 
first sign of throat 
trouble, and after 
long exposure to 
bad weather, to 
germ laden 
crowds, gargle 








strength. 


with Listerine full 
Keep at it. Listerine 


immediately attacks the disease 
producing bacteria in mouth and 
throat. Time and time again it 


has prevented a cold or sore 





throat from becoming serious. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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If Only We Could Think Clearly 


By THE 


YOUNG man firing a boiler in a 
Maine sawmill noticed that the 
sheet-metal door of the firebox warped 
under the heat, flattened out as it 
cooled. 7 
To most young men that observa- 
tion would have been the end of it. 
Most of us don’t think. This. young 
fireman happened to be one of the 
rare human beings who not only 
think but think clearly. He thought 
about that firebox door. The result 
is a million-dollar corporation, re- 
cently formed, to manufacture an 
automatic electric switch based on the principle that 
metal sheets of a certain contour change their shape when 
they have been heated. : 


HE man who can think clearly can do anything. The 

difference between the successful man and the failure is 
that one thinks clearly and the other confuses his thinking 
with prejudices, fears and false ideas. 

Clear thinking saved a great business from disaster a 
few years ago. Only a few men saw what was coming 
after the post-war period of credit inflation and reckless 
spending. John Wanamaker was the first great merchant 
to recognize the facts of the situation. At one stroke he 
cut the price of everything in his stores twenty percent, 
converted his huge stock of merchandise into cash, paid 
his obligations and was able to take advantage of the de- 
flated prices of 1921 when his competitors were having 
a hard time to keep their heads above water. 

Clear thinking deals with facts and nothing else. It 
is objective thinking, looking at the facts as they are, 
not as we wish they were. Few of uscandothat. We act 
on opinions and beliefs rather than on realities. 


lS ber ys FORD'S clear thinking has changed the social 
and economic life of all America. He did not set 
out to make cheap motor cars, he told me once. He 
wanted to make big, high-priced cars, and did make a few 
thousand of them. His company failed, and he began to 
do some clear chinking. Only a few could buy high- 
priced cars, and their market would be limited unless 
there were better roads everywhere. Taxpayers would 
not vote bonds for better roads unless they, too, the 
farmers and the wage-earners, had cars. To supply every- 
body with mechanical transportation he produced the 
famous Model T. The natural market quickly became 
saturated. Some more clear thinking and Ford raised 
the workers’ wages so that everybody could afford to buy 
a car, shortened the working hours so that everybody 
would have leisure to use a car, and the present economic 
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revolution began; for all other manu- 
facturers in every line had to follow 
Ford's lead and enable their employees, 
also, to buy and use cars and other 
luxuries. 

Clear thinking is scientific thinking 
Science consists in the discovery and 
understanding of facts, detached from 
emotions or prejudices. The mechanic 
in a roadside garage repairing a 
broken-down car thinks scientifically. 
He deals with facts and he understands 
the facts with which he deals. 

The principal thing the matter with 
the world today is that not enough men are thinking 
clearly, scientifically. ‘“We have available knowledge and 
ingenuity and material resources to make a far fairer world 
than that in which we find ourselves,’’ says Dr. James 
Harvey Robinson. ‘‘Nearly all men and women,’’ he 
adds, “‘have much greater possibilities of thought than 
they exhibit. We are living on a far lower scale of 
intelligent conduct and rational enjoyment than is neces- 
sary. 





A FEW clear-thinking scientific men have completely rev- 
olutionized our notions of the world in which we live 
within the last few years. The revolution springing from 
the new understanding of the facts of the universe has 
only just begun. In our own time we may see changes 
far more startling than any which have yet come zbout. 
He would be a brave man who would predict a limit to 
the possibilities of the future, as more scientific thinkers 
discover more facts and think clearly about them. Mar- 
velous as are the discoveries already made, we still know 
only a few facts compared with the great mass of things 
still to be learned about the world in which we live. 


O MAN can get the most out of life or build his 

business affairs on a sure foundation who does not 
recognize the swiftly-changing character of the present 
social and economic structure of the world. The man who 
does and who is capable of clear thinking about the chang- 
ing facts of existence is the man who cannot fail. He is 
the man for whom we are making the New McCuure’s. 
So far as it is possible within the limits of a popular maga- 
zine we shall try each month to present a picture of this 
changing world, and, so far as we ourselves are able 
to think clearly, to indicate the meaning of the changes 
as they occur. 

If we can stimulate the reader’s imagination, set him 
to thinking about thinking, help him to clarify his own 
thoughts the better to understand his own relation to the 
rest of the world, we shall feel that we have succeeded. 
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The 


INSIDE STORY of | 


ROUND ONE 


F IT were not for a special rule incorporated 


of the State of Illinois by its Boxing 


, 
into the 
boxing rules 


avow ed 


Commission for the intention of protecting 
Jack Dempsey would still be the Heavy- 
1ampion of the World 

It was adopted by the Illinois Boxing Commission with 
Dempsey 's consent, on or about September 14, 1927, a week 
or so before the historic Battle of Soldier Field, Chicago, 


which was fought on the night of September twenty- 


Tunney, 
} 


Gene 
weight ¢ 


second. Now this rule is famous in fistic history. Atthat 
time it was new and little known. And this rule read: 
18 


With Sinister Underworld Powers 
In the Big Tunney-Dempsey Bouts 













By CHARLES J. 


Sent Behind the Scenes F 



















When a knockdown occurs, the timekeeper shall immediately cu 
arise and announce the seconds audibly as they elapse. The I 
referee shal] first see that the opponent retires to the farthest ta 
corner and then, turning to the timekeeper, shall pick up the ck 
count in unison with the timekeeper, announcing the seconds 


to the boxer on the floor. Should the boxer on his feet fail or 
to stay in the corner, the referee and timekeeper shall cease 













counting until he has so retired | a 
Its enforcement by Referee Dave Barry on the night of 
the fight provided the most dramatic moment in all the ] re 
history of wale: snatched victory from the man who H. 
had regained the championship after a heroic battle against bi 
nature to ‘“‘come back,’’ saved Tunney the crown, fur- - 
nished food for an argument which probably will outlive he 
the fight racket and dimmed the Dempsey diamond for 
Tex Rickard who had made ten million ra Se in shows in 2 
which had appeared the greatest individual drawing card | 
of any sport of all time. = 
It has also reacted on Dave Barry. Every time he ap- - 
pears in a Chicago ring he is reminded raucously by the ~ 
long-memoried mob that he handed down a decision that bes: 
was at least most unwelcome to the fight fans. _ 
The drama and the tragedy of that great moment was ; 
patent to the crowd¢of 140,00@ which jammed the giant = 
bow! of Soldier Field under a mackeral sky full of scudding 
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MCGUIRK 


For the New McClure’s 


cumulous clouds. As they howled and screamed for the 
kill, they sensed the fact that they were present at a spec- 
tacle that would bear enthusiastic telling to their grand- 
children. ; 

But the drama and the tragedy of that fight increases as 
one steps behind the scenes and comes upon the causes 
which led up to it. Here stalks raw melodrama, revenge 
and the sinister shadow of the underworld 

Jack Dempsey never had a chance to regain his title that 
night! There were too many forces at work against him 
He lost legitimately and justly under the special rule to 
which he had agreed. But he was given to understand the 
night before the fight that he would lose anyhow because 
he refused to pay $100,000 for *‘ protection.”’ 

How this was to be accomplished no one present when 
Dempsey was “‘propositioned,’’ nor no one who has since 
learned what transpired that night on the eve of the battle, 
can understand. Dave Barry, the referee, has an unclouded 
and enviable record as one of the best and fairest ‘‘third 
men™’ who ever officiated in the ring. The judges were 
wealthy business men who had no connection with the 
underworld. 

Yet the man who warned Dempsey he would never win 
that fight was a big politician who spoke with authority 

The story of the second Tunney-Dempsey battle and 
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RACKET 


How the Manly Art 
of Self-Defense 


Degenerated Into a Pawn 


For Gangsters and Gamblers 





what went before is so typical of the fight racket, its 
heights and its depths, its courage, its fineness and the 
hold the underworld has or claims to have upon it, that it 
will be told again by this writer in the light of what he has 
learned in gathering material for this article. 

It starts on September 23, 1926; a night of sodden 
rain at a ringside in Philadelphia. George Tex Rickard 
and Len Small, governor of Illinois, sat in their seats wait- 
ing for the bell which was to send Gene Tunney, the Con- 
tender, against Jack Dempsey, Champion of the World, in 
Tex's greatest “Battle Z the Century’ up to that time 
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Around them 125,7 


grily for this choice tidbit of the boxing year 
of them expected to see Dempsey knock out this 
the fourth, his 


cent 
compat itively unknown voungster in 
favorite round And in that ninety 


luded Rickard and Governor Small 


Governor Small was talking persuasively into Rickards 
ear, over the swish of rain, concluding his argument which 


already had lasted twentv minutes 
‘Soldier Field,”’ 


more than any other sta: 


he said, 
] 


| 


entrally located, easy to get to and a live town 


It was the clincher. Tex Rickard, 
old time gambler, and great promoter, 
had been dreaming dreams behind that 
still poker face of his as Small talked 
A three-million-dollar gate! Why not? 
Right here in Philadelphia at this 
noment, in spite of the rain pouring 

wn in sheets there was a gate of 


I 722 
Ly, I\> 5 


W! TH a suitable opponent Demp- 
sev, the unbeatable, the man 
who knocked his opponents 
cold and packed them in to 
would draw 
He sat 


Cane, as 


see him do it, 
that big with ease 
forward, chin on 
speaking A 
hort silence ensued. Then, 
Wal, Governor,’ Tex 
lrawled, “the next big fight'l] 
e¢ held ; 
Small sighed 
tion He knew he had 
inded the fight for Chicago 


as if Rickard had set 


smat ceased 


in Chicago.’ 


with satis- 


is WC 

his name and seal to an iron- 

bound contract. Rickard fol- 

lows the tradition of the old- he 
time square gambler His 


word IS as good as his bond 


\ half hour later, Gene Tun- 


ney had driven the harried 










32 people waited damply and hun- 


per cent 


‘‘will hold 200,000 people, 


ium in the countrv. 





One month after he started work on 
this series the author was advised by the 
henchman of a well known (to the police) 
“racketeer” that if he did not lay off be 
would be “taken for a ride.” 

How much the threat affected McGuirk 
is indicated in this story. 

In San Francisco, and again in Chicago, 
was warned that he was flirting with 
gangland automatics, but his courage was 
well tested in the Naval Aviation Corps 
during the recent international fracas, 
and the threats sent him after the inside 
of the fight racket with increased vigor. 

McGuirk, one of the best known news- 
paper and magazine writers in the country, 
spent four months in the investigations 
preliminary to the writing of the articles 

' and knows his boxing gloves. 





him. 
Ninety per boxer, a courageous fi 
clean liver with bookish 
were in- 

But he had no color. 
killer about him. 


Tunney was a real champion. 
hter. 





He was a master 
Out of the ring he was a 
tastes, probably the highest type 


of man that had ever been champion in all! ring history. 
Surely the highest type since James J. Corbett. 


There was nothing of the fierce 


His background was that of middle 
class respectability. He was ambitious for culture. Max- 


ims taken from life as Gene Tunney had lived it wouid 


Chicago is 


cave 


king 
Here 





Cuarces J. McGuirk 













alized it! 


Underwood 


Tex Rickard 
who dreamed 
a three - mil- 
lion - dollar 
gate—and re- 


and clumsy Manassa Mauler around the 
ring with wicked rights and lefts, beat 
his face to a pulp and won the Heavy- 
weight Championship of the World by 
a decision that was a foregone conclu- 
sion from the very first round. 
Rickard, with the rest of that crowd 
of 125,732 people, was stunned. The 
impossible had happened. The biggest 
magnet in the prize-ring had been 
whipped so decisively that men al- 
ready were listening to a tale that 
Dempsey had been poisoned. At that 
moment Tex Rickard, for the first time, 
was giving Gene Tunney serious con- 
sideration. He had to. He had a new 
champion on his hands. He must con- 
sider his possibilities. P 
There was not much to encourage 


have graced the pages of the most sanctimonious copy 
book. But unfortunately none of these things would pack 
in a fight crowd for a record gate. 

see master boxers. 


People didn’t want to 
They came to see 
men, men with the sock; merci- 


less killers. 

Rickard sighed, set his lips grimly 
and fell back on Heavyweight Elimi- 
nation contests which had come into 
popularity in the White Hope era, 
when Jack Johnson, giant negro, was 


of che fighting world to the 


fancied disgrace of the white race. 


there was not much encourage- 


ment. The heavyweight division was a 


clutter of second-rate fighters, 
not one of which would draw 
a gate. Fighters were going 
in for boxing, an unconscious 
reflex to a socking champion. 
Dempsey, after announcing 
that he was through with the 
fight game, went home to 
Hollywood and into pictures 
and real estate. He was a 
wealthyman. Hehadrecently 
married Estelle Taylor, beau- 
tiful moving picture actress. 
He had the same ambition he 
has today, a vague ambition 
to “‘be somebody and do 
something.”’ He did not 
know quite what he wanted 
to be but he wanted to be 
known as something other 
thanafighter. Hewasthrough 
with the fight racket, its 
heart- breaking training, its 
punishment, its fringe of rif- 
raf, bootleggers, gunmen, 
gangsters and gamblers. 





Underwood 


Gov. Small of Illinois whose 
| persuasive whisper brought 

the fight to Chicago 
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Underwood 






“Jack Dempsey would still be world champion but for a special 
rule of the Illinois State Commission, adopted one week before his 
Chicago fight with Tunney,” says the author 


The eliminations went forward and out of thememerged 
Jack Sharkey, a fighting Lithuanian, once of the U. S. 
Navy, now a thrifty and busy citizen of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Sharkey had everything. He was a great boxer 
and the possessor of a knock-out punch. 

Rickard looked him over—and sighed for Dempsey. 
Dempsey, too, had been watching the eliminations. Be- 
ing a mere wealthy man with nothing to do but look after 
his interests irked him. The possession of the tremendous 
physical energy built up by seventeen years of fighting and 
training made him restless as a tiger newly introduced into 
Captivity. 

And in his heart was the firm belief that he could ‘‘take’’ 
Gene Tunney any time. Seven years as champion of the 
world had given him that habit of thought. So when 
Rickard called him up from New York and, on his refusal 
of Tex’s proposition to try a comeback was accused by 
the promoter of being afraid to meet the new champion 
again, Dempsey angrily declared his intention of doing 
just that and went into the California mountains at Ojai. 

He came out of the mountains to knock out Sharkey in 
the seventh round of one of the fiercest battles Dempsey 
had ever fought. Tex immediately matched him up with 
the willing Tunney and, after some ballyhooing which 
declared the promoter uncertain about the scene of the 
fight, Rickard announced that it would be held in Chicago. 
And in Chicago waited two men who believed, justly or 
unjustly, that they had been slighted by Dempsey. 

One of these was a newspaper man who had done more 
for Dempsey than any other human being. When the ridic- 
ulous charge of evading the draft was brought through the 
machinations of crooked gamblers by Maxine Dempsey, 


Jack's divorced wife, this man was on the sporting desk of 


a San Francisco newspaper. He was a fervent admirer of 
the then champion. He knew that Jack was being framed 
and he threw all his energies into the effort to clear him of 
the charges. 

He worked through two channels. He went to the 
Federal District Attorney who was to prosecute the case 
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and by eloquent argument and documents proved that 
Jack was on his way to join the U. S. Navy when the 
Armistice was signed. And through his newspaper he 
told the public the same thing, pounding home his proofs 
and his arguments day after day. ° 

His articles were picked up or rewritten all over the 
country and the day of the trial found the American public 
willing to at least give the accused man a break. His 
campaign did more than anything else to clear Dempsey of 
the charges of slackerism. 


HE other man was a Chicago promoter and a politician. 

He had been promoting fights for twenty-seven years. 
He knew fighters and loved the fight racket. He was a 
great friend of pugilists, helping them out with money 
when the going was exceptionally tough. 

When the two Jacks, Kearns and Dempsey, came to 
Chicago in their quest of the championship, both were in 
hard luck. They arrived in the Windy City on a New 
Year’s day whose sky was thick with a blizzard. They 
waded from the Union station in light overcoats and went 
immediately to the promoter. He looked them over, gave 
them money for ‘‘cakes,’’ sent them to the Morrison hotel 
and bought them heavy overcoats. And when Dempsey, 
peaked from a serious illness was able to leave his bed, the 
promoter took him to his home and fed him home-cooked 
meals. 

Meanwhile, the newspaperman had become sporting 
editor of a Chicago newspaper. As such he wielded a 
tremendous influence with the boxing commission. 

He knew Dempsey'’s fighting style. He knew he was a 
killer who, when he had knocked an opponent off his 
feet, stood over him to sock him before he could 
get altogether on his feet. He knew that in the Firpo 
hight Dempsey, having sent the giant Argentine to the 
floor, took his stand on the fallen man’s right side and a 
little behind and, as he came slowly up, socked him behind 
the right ear to send him down again and again. He 
knew that in the ring, Dempsey, ‘Continued on page 129) 
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Molten 


By 
R. G. KIRK 


TRANGE how fate works. Not 
an original observation, that's a 
fact. But let it stand. This rec- 
1 tells of how an old, old Slavic 


battle crv, a deadaly herce freebooters 
vell, chat centuries had stilled 
utter silence, arose one night in the 
ear 19 in a steel mill—in the drab 
steel works town of East Iroquois, 
New York, this U.S. A., to save a 
man from horrible, swift death. 
Strange how fate works! 
George Illié told me all about it. 
He told me all about the quarterless, 
yod-thirsty, half forgotten vengeance 
narl; how it used to trip its harsh 
te out across the reddening Adriatic 
vater; how, anciently, it grated over 
tabbing Slav and cursing Turk, hun- 
reds of vears before the mighry mills 
Lakeside had been even dreamed; 
how it came to carry down the 
enturies and round the world a quar- 


rwav or more, deep in the memories 
f Adriatic men until it rang again, in 
he dim gloom of Lakeside’s Bessemer 
ne early morning, to save a mill man 
there from fiery hideous annihilation. 
Otrange, we repeat it 
If you have a good map of the A dri- 
ic Sea—Jadran, George Illi¢ calls it, 
is **]"" like our *‘y’’—up in the angle 
ade by the Istrian peninsula you will 
d an island marked so: Veglia (Krk 
pronounced *‘Kirk’’). The index of an 
las will inform you that the short 
rd in parentheses is the Slavic name 
the tsland. But this is only half 
ght, so George Illi¢ tells me. And 
George ought to know George 
ught to know as much about it as the 
man who made the atlas. He ought to 
know more, and doubtless does; for 
up near Istria, along the Adriatic, is 
where George comes from. And he says that though Slavs 
gave the island its short name, the word is really Turkish, 
ind means ‘‘forty.”’ , 
It is a favorite number with the Turks; and so it happens 


at they put it into a contemptuous saying that they used 


,79 
a he 


Cold paralysis permeates the blood 
feet over him horrible disintegration 
huge, burning chalice will pour a 
ing, the mixer with a blast of steam 
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You Have Read 
Other Steel Stories 


By The Author, 


But Never Before This 


Has He Staged 
Such Terrific Drama 


after the old days of the Bosnian conquest. 

“Krk Bosnyak, bir insan!"’ 

George Illi¢ said it for me, and his pale 
blue eye took on a sort of greenish shade 
as he translated it. 

‘Dot mean,’ George told me, ** ‘Forty 
Bosnians, only one!’ ’ Or in our idiom, 
‘Forty Bosnians to make a man!”’ 

Now George is a Bosnian, or at least 
his forebears were. Just opposite the 
island, Veglia, only five miles or so 
across the Morlach Channel, on the main- 
land, is a little town called Zengg. 

There rose at Zengg a colony that bore 
the very devil's reputation; and woe to 
any Turkish merchantman that ever fell 
athwart a hornet fleet of Uskoks, out of 
that place. Their battle yell was 
‘Forty!’’ And ‘‘Forty’’ was the name 
they gave the guardian island whose half- 
mile high rocky eminence they daily 
watched across the Morlach Channel. 
They name it that, George Illi¢ told me, 
so that every time they saw it, which was 
all the time, they thought of ‘‘Forty 
Bosnians, only one.’ 

Three hundred years or so ago, this lit- 
tle seaport was the stronghold of the 
wildest crew of Slav corsairs that ever 
infested Adriatic waters. There's where 
George hails from. George is a Morlach 

—a Dalmatian—an Uskok, if you please. 

George was a rigger foreman up at 

Lakeside Steel when I first knew him. 

a LAT Ta art, He came to us, an Adriatic sailorman, 

who knew his ropes and tackle, who 

could climb up as high as there was any- 

thing to hook an eyebrow over, and 

who had about twenty-five of the hardest 

worked, most used English words I’ve 

ee. ever heard belabored. George brought 

ec Pose *” with him a small gang of his fellow- 

countrymen; and they made as smooth a 

crane erection and repair gang as any 

and bones of big Bab Boone. Not four steel boss ever gloated sh ety ine Ca he’s still 
hangs. Another second and from that I haven't seen George for ten years. I suppose he's stt 

Bell steeas: Deere te Olt cees: 68. a rigger foreman in an American steel mill some place; 

: 5° less he’s now an affluent, half-retired admiral of a fisher 

as devastating as a charge of TNT erg ba ey an as 

fleet, back home in Zengg. But if I cannot tell you just 
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what George is now, I can tell you what his ancestors were 
four centuries ago. They were Uskoks! 

There were two brothers working up at Lakeside Steel 
by the name of Boone. One we called Dan, and the other 
went by Babe. Dan's right name might have been really 
Daniel. I can’t sav. But the mill gang, I'm sure, gave it 
to him from association, Daniel being the best known 
Boone there ever was 

Babe came by his nickname by a much less simple proc- 
ess. When I tell vou that Babe Boone 
was a tremendous man you will think 
that we called him Babe because of that 
But such is not the case. Babe, let us tell 
the truth, was only the name by which 
he was addressed. But when vou spoke 
of him, and not to him, you spoke of him 
then, not as Babe, but as Bab 

A man of terrible physique and strength 
was Bab. Tales of his muscu- 
lar power were told of him 
bevond belief. Until you saw 
the man. But when you gota 
look at those great sloping 
shoulders, and at the short 
neck thick as any column, and 
at the long arms made like 
driving rods, and at the great 
thighs that bulged his over- 
alls, you were ready to believe 


| S 7 y a » e ao . 9 
almost mn tale of strength of “Molten Fury’ 
thev told you of him / 

What was most impressive 
of all his physical make-up 


was his breadth across the 
Not the figurative, or 
literary loins—the actual 
physiological. That part of 
the back of a man between 
the hip bones and the short 
ribs A friend of mine who 
knows about such things tells 


loins. 


me that there's the place to 
look for real strength in a 
man 

A bit surprising when you 


Breeds.”’ 








R. G. Kirk 


When he was twenty-four, the author 


splendid steel stories, went with the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, where he 
served successively as mill engineer, con- 
struction superintendent and contractor. 
So he draws upon first-hand experience 
for his stirring yarn. 


Mr. Kirk also knows dogs as few 
men do, and is the author of “Six 


of him that he would consider it a fine joke to tell big, 
good-natured, unsuspecting Todor Balic¢ that Babe Boone's 
proper name was Bab: and that if Todor wanted any favors 
off of Bab, the way to get them was by properly addressing 
him 

Bab Boone was the hot metal craneman. His job was to 
pick the blast furnace hot-pots off their trucks, after a 
shifter had shoved a train of molten metal into the mixer 
house, and to hoist the big ladles up some thirty feet or 
more, and then to tilt their contents, ten 
tons or so of liquid pigiron, out of the 
hot-pots into the iron mixers. 

An iron mixer is just what its name 
implies. It is a monster bow! of heavy 
plate, thick lined with fire brick, and 
covered with a monster lid of fire brick 
to keep the heat in. Into the charging 
spout at one side of it are tilted ladle 
after ladle of blast furnace 
iron, hundreds of tons. In the 
great pot the varying blast 
furnace heats are mixed. 

Then, out of the other side, 
|| as the mighty bow! is tipped, 
runs a uniform, average iron 
for the Bessemer vessels to 
convert to steel. At Lakeside 
Steel we had two of these 
Brobdingnagian soup bowls. 
Thus we had double reservoir 
capacity, and thus one could 
be laid off for repair without 
great interference to the mill's 
efficiency. 

One Saturday night, as was 
the custom, we drained one 
mixer early, so as to give it a 
chance to cool off by Sunday 
morning. Thus it would be 
ready, on the Sabbath day, for 
inspection and repairs—and 
blessings. We found it in 
worse shape than had a 

ared while it had its belly 
ull. Its brickwork had been 
= badly cut by the devil's broth 





and many other 








have been thinking for years 
on end of men in fine shape 
narrowing there. But the proper narrowness, so my friend 
explains, 1s at the hips, not just above them. And perhaps 
he's right 

Think, for instance, of the unorthodox build of the 
present heavyweight boxing champion. Or think, for a 
more startling case, of the great apes. They are so wide 
across the back, down at the loins, that the hips below 
seem to dwindle away to nothing in comparison; seem 
almost missing. Well, that’s how Bab Boone got his name. 


AB BOONE had half killed ten or a dozen men for so 
addressing him. And they were neither small nor 
timid men, you can take my word for it, who dared to call 
him tnat. But no man ever dared it more than once, for 
Bab resented it in such a manner that it came at last to be 
acknowledged the equivalent of an ambulance ride to 
leave the final ‘‘e’’ from his nickname when speaking to 
him 
Big Todor Bali¢ was one of those who got an ambulance 
ride through calling Babe, Bab Boone. Big Todor almost 
got a hearse ride. The man who should have ricden in an 
ambulance—or in a hearse, which would have been all 
right with me —-was Enders, Slip Enders, the timekeeper, 
who was one slimy creature. 
They fired him out of Lakeside finally for grafting off 
the hunkys; short-timing the poor greenhorns if they 
didn't come through for him on pay-day. It was typical 
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that had been pouring into it 
and out of it, and early Sunday morning a gang of masons 
clambered into it and went to work. 

All that good Sabbath day the rap and crack of masons’ 
hammers sounded in it, and almost all of that good Sab- 
bath night. And all day Bab Boone blessed that mixer, 
working his levers, high up in the mixer-crane cage. On 
Sunday Bab Boone usually had it soft. The converters 
always were shut down that day for relining and repairs, so 
there was no pigiron to be hoisted to the mixers. 

But this day, though his giant main hooks were idle, his 
small auxiliary hoist kept going up and down, raising fire 
bricks and ganisters and fire clay mortar from the ground 
floor up to where the masons built the mixer’s lining thick 
again, against another fiery baptism. 

Sunday night came, and the masons still stuck at it, and 
Bab stuck at his hoisting levers, too; for those were the old 
twelve-hour days, and the fiendish old twenty-four hour 
double turn was on, that came with every Sunday, to shift 
the day turn to night turn, and the night turn back to day. 

But finally, some time past midnight, the masons fin- 
ished and climbed out, oot ieee remained no other hoist- 
ing to be done but to lift a dozen boxes of cord-wood for 
burning in the mixer to dry the new lining out. After 
that Bab would be able to catch a nice couple hours’ nap 
until, some time just before daybreak the blast furnace 
shifter would come snorting in below him with a train of 
hot stuff, and it wall be time to fill the other mixer, so as 
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to be ready with a good full bow! of soup when the steel blower's 
whistle started up another flaming week. 
And then, the devil's curse light on all armature winders, just 
when the first box of cord-wood had been touched off in the 
ewly repaired mixer, just as Bab was lifting his second big box 
f fuel, the motor of his auxiliary hoist gave out a blinding flash 
f bluish flame, and sat down, dead as Pharaoh. 
Emitting language colored precisely like the motor’s dying 
ire, Bab climbed down to the ground, went to the office, 
iwakened the night turn-foreman out of an elegant chair-tilted, 
feet-elevated sleep, and reported. The night turn-foreman, 
matching Bab’s words hue for hue, sent a messenger out into 
town to dig up George Illi¢ and his rigger gang. 


| big George, using the Slavic idiom, but strangely of the 
exact sulphurous tint that characterized the craneman’s and 
the turn-foreman’s speech, roused up his men, and they all 
plodded sleepily through the night over to the Bessemer. 

The night electrician had a spare motor loaded on a hand 
truck by the time that they arrived, and they pushed it around 
on the tracks that led into the mixer house. 

“You get the craneman to unload the motor, Todor,’’ George 
told big Todor Balic, who was his right hand man. ‘“‘Get him 
to land it under the roof truss from which we always hang the 
tackle for this job. You know the place. We'll go up now and 
get the rigging ready.”’ 

And George and a few men went clambering aloft toward the 
gloom that lay as thick as ink, below the corrugated roof plates 
‘f the mixer house. 

Todor Balic, left on the ground, roared for the craneman to 
inload and place the spare motor. 

‘Ho Babe! Ho Babe!"’ bellowed big Todor. *“‘Ho! Cum on, 

yu! Hoory op! Craneman! Pick’m op 
notor! Wass matter all time asleep?’’ 

But up in the little crane cage, far above 
[odor in the gloom, there was no stir. 

Waiting the rigger gang he had gone to 

eep, no doubt, that Babe, wearied by the 
grind of the twenty-four hour turn. He 
would be hard to waken, way up there. 
So Todor, who had a voice to match the 
bulk of him, cut loose in earnest. 

“Ho, you Babe!"’ It made the roof vi- 
brate. “‘Ho! Wake op! Babe! Tomor- 
row sleep! Tonight lift'm op motor! 
Ho! Cum on! Cum on!” 

But the crane cage, far aloft, gave out 
no sign of life. 

Todor was partly right. Big Babe, wait- 
ing the rigger gang, had gone to sleep. 
But Todor was not altogether right in his 
surmise. Big Babe was not asleep up 
there in his crane cage. 

Coming back from the office, Babe had 
paused to look into the newly repaired 
mixer to see how soon it would be well 
enough dried out to use. In that great 
pot the first box of cord-wood he had 
hoisted now was burning. Dampness still 
showed in great patches on the walls. It 
would take a 
goodmany more 
boxes of fuel to 
lry it to the 
point where it 
vould be safe 

» pour hot 
metal in. 

Babe stood in 
the deep gutter 
of the charging 
snout, looking 


into the huge GEORGE W. GAGE 
reservoir, andas 
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Illustrations by 








The unforgivable had been dared. 
Bab tore down with killing in his 
a death blow 


he looked a genial heat rose past him out of the opening 


which he was crouching led through the mixer wall. It 
\ most delicious warmth on that 

ld Sunday morning to a man wearied by eighteen hours 
of plugging on the double turn. And what an elegump- 


was a luscious warmth 


tious bed! Big Bab suc 


umbed 


He stretched out in the bottom of that gutter. It fitted 


his huge carcass cosy as a coffin. Those fire bricks, to a 
1an who had fought 
‘ld double n 
ree juarters thr ugh, 
were soft as feathers 
Bab stretched his feet 
toward the opening into 
ie big soup bowl, 
yugh which the heat 
from the drying fire so 
luxuriously poured, and 
ypped into a glorious 
»blivion. Warm feath- 
ers piled up over him so 
yuickly and so thickly 
hat the roaring of To- 
Bali Oo ildn { pene- 
rate to Bab 
And then Slip Enders, 
e timekeeper, on his 
rhtly rounds, came 
» the mixer house 
Down on the ground 
r, where Todor stood 
heside his motor, bel- 
wing, Slip Enders, 
vat skunk, made his 
appearance 
And this was his idea 
f a good fine on big, 
good natured Todor 
You want the mixer 
raneman, Todor? Well 
then, no call’'m Babe 
That's not right name 
that fellow. That's 
hunky talk, Todor. You 
ill’m Bab. That's right 
way call’m, English 
You call’m Bab, he come 
for you pretty quick 
rht away 
That's what Slip En- 
big Todor 
Bali [That's what Slip 
| ers said, the lousy 
k 
Now Jabe, it hap 
pens hough Slip En 
yw it, is 
hunky talk 
.. a i in wort 
ey spe it 
) i pronounce the 
il vow But short 
ed for a nickname 
} l l t on, 
vy it Babe. And 
i stomean baby 
»9O, [odor, who 
many men, 
Babe Boone's nickname was a joke about his size, 
is naturally enough convinced from what Slip Enders 


id him, that his Slavic tongue had fallen into the error 
yf its OWN pronunciation of this English word; and that 
Babe was really hunky talk, and Bab correct American 
extra pounds of steam, big 


So, putting on a hundre 


] 
{ 


| 


CU 











Todor roared it in a voice that even penetrated through 
the warm feathers in the midst of which Bab Boone slept. 

‘“Ho Bab! Ho Bab! Cum on, you! Cum on big fellow, 
Bab Boone, hoory op! Wass matter all time sleep. Cum 
on, Bab, vork dot crane!"’ 

There rose from out a bed luxurious, then, a figure full 
of wrath. Sleepy and grouchy it arose, stirred out of a 
luscious forty winks by that hated name, Bab Boone. 





‘oe \ 


Summoned by the wild old war-yell of their forefathers, the 
blower’s platform—hordes of them from all directions— 





Big Todor and Slip Enders never knew where he came 
from. He never stopped to take the stairs in fact but 
hooked his legs about a column's angles and slid to the 
ground floor 

‘*You called me that?” Bab asked big Todor. 

‘‘Sure,’’ Todor said, proud of his newly acquired mas- 
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tery of another English word. ‘‘Bab Boone—dot’s right, 
yes, no? Cum on, Bab, hoory op, go for crane cage,—’"’ 
Slip Enders’ fun did not last long. Just the one blow 
vas struck. 
Big Todor Bali¢ was a lot of man. But when his jaw 
one stopped the swing of Boone's gorilla arm, the bulk 
f him flew backward as though he had been no bigger 


ana child. He struck the motor that still was standing 


Uskok clansmen came swarming up the steel steps of the 


cold-eyed, eager, amazed, to gape at this 
n its little truck, bent backward over it as though to 
break in two, and rolled off to the ground, dead to the 
world as any salted mackerel. And that job off his chest, 
Bab Boone climbed up the stairs that led to the mixer 
floor, and went right back to bed. 

George Illi¢ never saw the thing. B 
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phenomenon 


tackle, high in the dim roof trusses, George had other 
matters on his hands, precarious enough to take his whole 
attention. 

Slip Enders, that skunk, never noticed where Bab went. 
Scared half to death at this thing he had done, he was 
stooping over Todor, trying to arouse him, when Bab 
Boone left. And when big Todor finally came to, Slip’s ter- 
ror grew a hundred fold; for Todor could not move his legs. 

Slip ran for help and 
got it. Men came 
crowding. Little 
George Illic, high in 
the trusses, saw the con- 
fusion and came down. 
Then Todor got his am- 
bulance ride to the 
emergency hospital on 
the plant; Todor, en- 
tirely conscious, and en- 
tirely without pain, 
who told his country- 
men in swift Slavic 
what had happened. En- 
ders, of course, that pole 
cat, never did admit his 
part in the occurrence 


HEY the com- 

pany surgeon out of 
bed and to the plant 
Then every one went 
back to work—all but 
one man out of George 
Illic’s gang, who stayed 
with Todor. 

Motors to change. 
Mixers to dry out and to 
fill. Pig to be blown 
Steel to be made. All 
right then, what are 
we doing here with 
Todor? He’s the sur- 
geon's job. We'll £o 
back to ours, George 
Illic and his clansmen, 
all of us 

But we couldn't find 
Bab Boone when we got 
back. We couldn't lo- 
cate Bab to operate his 
crane. We weren't much 
surprised. A hard- 
boiled bunch, that gang 
of Illic’s, and everybody 
knew it. Nobody knew 
that they were Uskok 
men. Nobody knew 
that there had ever been 
a clan of fighting men 
called Uskoks 

But everybody knew 
that little rigger gang 
for a quiet, steady, rather 
stolid outfit; knew them 
for a gang that finished 
every job of work they 
ever started; knew them 
for a gang that stayed 
right with a piece of work however hot and tough and 
hazardous till that piece of work could be crossed off the 
books. 

A steady, cool-eyed little group they were, so utterly 
reliable that, without a word out of any of them, they 
came by the reputation of being a (Continued on page 92) 
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By 
CHARLES B. 
= DRISCOLL 


| AM INFALLIBLE. That is because 
[ am grounded in righteousness. I do not 
say that a pope may not be infallible. There 
may have been infallible men among the 
popes. But I have no doubt as to my own 


infallibility in matters of faith and morals. 
“Yes, | am a prophet. 

[ bear a great burden for 

the world I have a . 

mighty compassion for 





the human race. I cCar- 
ry a _prophet’s burden. 
[ have a sincere compas- 
sion for New York City, 
and I love the city in spite 
of its sins 

‘L am a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Of course 
I am beset with enemies 
and the calumny of wicked 
persons, as was that other 
John the Baptist 

John Roach Straton, six 
feet tall, gray-haired, se- 
verely sober of counte- 
nance, lay relaxed upon a 
couch in his study at his 
country home and told me 


these things. Sometimes 
he rose and slowly paced 
the floor 


He is fifty-three vears old, 
weighs one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, wears 
a number ten shoe and a 
seven and one-eighth hat 
His face is thin, and his 
head is long and narrow 
[here is a sharply pointed 
chin, rather decidedly prog- 
nathous, and the apex of 
the skull is far back, so that 
a line drawn from the for- 
ward-jutting point of the 
narrow chin to the peak on 
the back of the head is a 
very long line. This cir- 
cumstance makes it im- 
probable that the prophet 
of Calvary Baptist Church 
was ever a handsome man 

But he ts striking in ap- 
pearance. Heavy black 
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A Voice Crying 


eyebrows draw your attention away from his best feature, 
the blue eyes with large pupils and clear whites. There are 
some almost vertical lines in the face that emphasize the 
severity of the preacher's demeanor, but there is no wrink- 
ling that betokens age. The ears are prominent because of 
their extreme vertical length, and the high cheek-bones 
are conspicuous above slightly sunken cheeks. 

His voice is good and his enunciation clear, but there is 
always a tendency to emphasize the sibilant sounds, so 
that the “‘s’’ becomes the most prominent letter in his alpha- 
bet. It isn’t quite a whistle, but it is the ghost of a whistle. 
Old-fashioned pulpiteers not infrequently learned this 
sibilant enunciation in their schools of oratory, as it was 
considered an effective oratorical trick a generation or two 
ago. William Jennings Bryan had it, but in a less pro- 
nounced form. 

There is a funereal cadence in Dr. Straton’s conversa- 
tional tone, suggestive of camp-meeting prayers in the 
gloaming. It isn’t exactly 
sing-song, but the very 
slightest exaggeration of 
the mannerism would make 
it a chant. For the infor- 
mation of those who be- 
lieve that the noted parson 
is an ignoramus, let me 
say that he rarely mispro- 
nounces a word. His dic- 
tion is generally correct, 
although it is not schol- 
arly. He makes use 
chiefly of the language of 
the professional evangelist, 
which does not call for an 
extensive vocabulary. He 
talks—well, like this: 

“Clarence Darrow is a 
big bluffer. He is not an 
honest man. He is a poker 
player. He has a wicked 

rsonality, and he doesn't 
leer much law. He is 
superficial, and he put 
across a rank piece of in 
justice on Bryan at Day- 
ton.”’ 

I asked, ‘‘What do you 
think of Al Smith?"’ 

“He is a good cheap 
truck-driver type of bar- 
room politician.”’ 

Of Bryan? 

“‘He was one of the 
greatest men this country 
has produced. He was a 
profound thinker, and great 
in mind and heart. A well- 
rounded man. One of the 
noblest souls that ever 
lived.”” 

Of Heywood Broun? 

‘*His trouble is that he's 
too smart. It was a great 
catastrophe when he found 
out that he was smart. 
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Just like a girl when she 
finds out that she’s beau- 
tiful. It is one of the 
worst things that could 
happen to her. Broun 
is touched with the cyn- 
icism that makes so 
many newspaper men 
dangerous.”’ 

Of George 
Shaw? 

“I haven't got much 
stomach. for Shaw. I 
abominate his cynicism. 
No, I haven't read his 
latest book. Ihave read 
some of his stuff, 
though.”’ 

Of Calvin Coolidge? 

“He's a good man, 
but he is of a cold type, 
however, and he will 
never set the world on 
fire. He has been an ex- 
cellent average nominal 
president. The most 
amusing thing I ever 
saw was a picture of 
Coolidge dressed up like 
a cowboy, with chaps 
and a big hat. Bryan 
was a much greater man 

far greater.” 

Of Friederich Niet- 
zsche? 

‘Just the devil in hu- 
man form. His so-called 
philosophy is utterly 
ruinous for the human 
race. He taught that 
Jesus was a weakling. 
Nietzsche was the 
devil.’ 

Of Nicholas Murray 
Butler? 

“I have said before, 
and publicly, that that 
man ought to be in jail 
I would lock him up if I 
had my way, and Fos- 
dick with him. They 
are too dangerous to be 
at large.” 

Of John B. Watson? 


Bernard 


“He is a silly egotist. 


Barnard. 
And Freud? 
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His behaviorism is damnable 
stuff, and is just like the stuff we get from Erskine and 
those other devilish professors up there at Columbia and 
The behavioristic psychology is rotten.’’ 
Straton pronounces it ‘‘Frood.”’ 

‘I think Freud is damning America. There is no truth 
whatever in his rotten stuff, and it has just about got 
America damned. Why, I could tell you about a foul- 
minded professor at Barnard who tried to make one of his 
girl students read a filthy French novel. Her father almost 
horsewhipped him, and took the girl out of the school.”’ 


in the Wilderness 





Underwood 


JOHN ROACH STRATON 


“I am a prophet. I bear a great burden for the 


world. I am a voice crying in the wilderness” 


“Clarence Darrow is a big bluffer” 

“I haven’t got much stomach for Shaw” 

“Bryan was a far greater man than Coolidge” 

“Nicholas Murray Butler ought to be in jail” 

“Freud is damning America” 

**Heywood Broun is too smart” 

“Al Smith is a good, cheap, truck-driver type 
of barroom politician” 





Of modern philoso- 
phers? 

“There aren't any. 
They are just a lot of 
foul gimcracks.”’ 

Of New York news- 
apers? 

“The World framed 
me up. Got a reporter 
to pretend he bought 
whiskey in my hotel, 
and he never did. 
The Herald Tribune has 
printed columns of false- 
hoods about me. The 
Times has been rottenly 
unjust tome. They had 
an editorial in which 
they called me a loose- 
tongued preacher. That, 
I suppose, was some of 
Rollo Odgen’s work, 
and he hasn't a spoonful! 
of brains in his head. 
What is a_prophet’s 
tongue for, if not to de- 
clare the glory of God 
and the principles of 
righteousness?” 

‘Why are the news- 
papers unfair to you?”’ 

“Because newspaper 
men generally are cyn- 
ics, and overcome by 
the sinfulness and wick- 
edness of the age. Not 
all of them. Some good 
newspaper men that | 
know are for me, but 
most of them are not 
very much interested in 
God's work.”’ 

John Roach Straton is 
in the newspapers al- 
most constantly. Met- 
ropolitan newspaper 
men generally do not 
like him, but they are 
forced to write about 
him and give his doings 
space on their front 
pages, because he has a 
supreme talent for pub- 
lic clamor. 


He says things in his sermons somewhat like the things 
I have just quoted from his conversation, and pandemo- 
nium breaks loose in the Monday morning newspapers. 
He is unpopular among the writing and reading folk of the 
cities, but he has an immense following among the listen- 
ing millions who hear him in his church and over the radio. 

He is a country parson, come into the heart of the big- 
gest city and bringing all his luggage along. 
fused to become New Yorkish in the midst of New York. 
He says things in print and in his public addresses that 
make the sophisticated New Yorker (Continued on page 126) 
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The Story of Old Club- 
foot, Too Wise for Traps 






















: a show down. Tom Hanlon was prepared for the worst. 

01 Pozson, but Caught With the approach of dusk, the Santa Ana that had 

, 7s a seemed to know no stopping, suddenly dropped. With a 

at Last by a Resistless few last furnace gusts it ied completely, leaving a silence 

) — ye . -" ° all the more intense because of the contrast with the hectic 
Power WV ithin He self banging and clatter of the day. 


Tom Hanlon stood by the ranch-house staring across 
the flats through narrowed, sun-scarred lids in the last 
of the light. His face showed lined and ravaged from the 
stress of the past three months 













HE wind, that had spent the whole of its energies Still no token in the brassy skies to give hope of a change. 
since sunup blowing the dust in great sweeps across Instead, from the distant mountains a score of ragged dark nu 
the flats, seemed to redouble its efforts as the red sun = specks mounted upward to hang motionless in the blue nu 
sank behind the San Jacinto peaks. Straight up from desert buzzards kept down all day by the wind. Like a wa 
Mexico it came, dry and fierce as a blow-pipe flame, carry- line of black asterisks to mark the finish—so they looked rid 
ing death to the cattle of Tom Hanlon, owner of Las Olas to Hanlon. Each day the ranks of these undertakers had : ins 
Rancho been increasing, and buzzards always knew! ; an, 
It had been a terrible vear for the Southwest stockmen As the quick dark shut down there came from across the 
Animal signs had been all of the worst. Quail and jack- sage flats a thin, ululating cry, answered from afar bv cal 
rabbit had bred but sparingly that spring, while the other calls—short, vapping barks, then a long-drawn wail the 
cricket and grasshopper crop had been phenomenal. Wild filled with a strain of inexpressible woe, yet cut through ' 
oats had matured no seed; grapes grew to only half size, bv a fiendish and hysterical note of glee. It was like the i iav 
then turned red and withered to raisins under the cruel voice of the drought itself to Hanlon, a mocking summons } wa 
glare to another night of sleepless line-riding. Thus each night : m< 
And now in the eighth dry month, the end of November, for months had the coyotes of Las Olas taken up the task 5 Cu 
cattle were beginning to die daily, their heads toward the the buzzards left off with the dusk. | an 
dried up watercourses. Las Olas Rancho was facing the Four months before the coyotes in the region had ( 
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Illustrations 
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She struck for the mongrel’s unprotected throat and 
clung with her keen jaws in vengeance for her tribe 


numbered close to thirty, but within the past month their 
numbers had been cut down to four. Hanlon’s entire range 
was now sown with traps and poison bait, and all his line- 
riders carried rifles on their rounds, yet these few remain- 
ing desert dogs, banded under the leadership of a weathered 
and trap-wise old female. 

Six head of cattle they had cut out from among the 
calves and weaklings within the past two weeks—almost 
the quota the drought had taken. 

The moving spirit back of all this was the gray, long- 
jawed female alluded to. Here was a personality in more 
ways than one. From tooth to claw a coyote, she was yet 
more than a coyote, as we are at times more than men. 
Currents and passions and a cunning stronger than habit 
and deeper-seated than kind were running through her. 

Old Clubfoot, as she had been dubbed in the valley, was 
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known by every cattleman from Las Animas to the Rio 
Hondo for two things, a limp, caused by a bullet-broken 
forepaw, and the fact that she was considerably larger 
than the little yellow-gray coyotes of the desert lands, 
her coat a grayish-brown in tone, proving her blood 
be mixed with the larger northern strain of Utah and 
Wyoming—the real prairie wolves. A score of stockmen 
had felt the deadly work of her fang and roundly cursed 
her, but of late she had made herself the specific and evil 
genuis of Tom Hanlon on his sieabeneal ranch at Las 
Olas. She had arrayed her craft and her strength with the 
wind and the ingrate sun in the great war in progress be- 
tween man and nature, with Hanlon’s cattle as stakes. 
For weeks Hanlon’s riders had warred against her, but 
from long and arch experience she was contemptuous of 
human wiles. Versed in poison, rifles and deodored hid- 
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len trap alike, she had 


yassed her wisdom on to 


t 
} 
} 
i 


rer followers 

This fall a price had 
been put on her head, 
known and advertised 
ver two hundred miles. 
All men hands were 
igainst her, but in every 


instance she proved her- 





f more than a match 
the best hunters of 
illev; now striking 
with swift and 
lefiance, again 
\ Inning and cCau- 
tion wholly unexpected 
Since the drought had 
become critical, the un- 
expectedness of her move- 
ments had been more and 
more marked She was 
uently sighted by 
in broad daylight, 
with one or two follow- 
ers, skirting the flanks of 
the grazing grounds, or 
watching cheekily from 
some rise just out of gun- 
shot the doings in the 
cattle dotted flats below 
Something within her 
was heightened to a mad- 
ness through the weeks, 
a thirst like a hot wind, a 
vearning filled with 
haunting pictures that 
lifted her to her haunches 
out of sleep. It increased 
like a steady glare of eyes 
through the days, and 
found no surcease in her 
empty, unshared den 


| ERE was an anomaly 
in the coyote world, 
and in mature there are 
no anomalies without a 
reason. Tom Hanlon and 
the valley ranchers could 
not know that their debt 
igainst the coyote pack 


vad been repaid tenfold 


in suffering. For by some Brent’s cry cut through the air; the dog halted for an instant 


Janeth wlagpes — sous appealing squall, turned and fled swiftly after his wild mate. 
remaining Wolves were 


females This was the 
secret of their restless wandering and their killing. Now proached the ranch-house along the line fence, the feet of 
with the mating time approaching, not a dog-coyote re- the team raising a cloud of choking impalpable dust. 
ined alive in the village of dens among the distant hills. Sidewinder Smith, top hand of the ranch, so named be- 
Always at fall of dusk the gray female and her band cause of a peculiar sidewise manner of his gait, climbed 
rave speech as now to the deep silence of the desert, speech down from the seat, followed by Banty Lewis, one of the 
such as turned all riders in their stirrups to listen, for its men. Both were weary, stiff and begrimed from an after- 
lonely yearning roused an echo in their hearts, old as life noon of doling out water to the slowly dying herd that 
ind deep as death itself. Hanlon recognized her deeper stuck with growing madness to the powdery beds of the 
bell-like note tonight and swore silently dry washes. 
Just before darkness shut down, a rifle shot sounded from The boss approached in the gloom. 
ross the flats. Presently a creaking water wagon ap- ‘“What was the shooting about?’’ he questioned in the 
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at his master’s call but, when the she-coyote sounded a low 
Brent snatched the gun to his shoulder and fired twice 


colorless tone that had become habitual on the ranch the 
past month 

Sidewinder Smith loosed a string of sulphurous ex- 
pletives through cracked, wind-dried lips. ‘“‘Shootin’? 
Wish to Gawd you'd a’ been there, Boss, to see for why. 
We'd pulled up a minute at the bottom of the big draw to 
breath the team, when out of the sage above us busts them 
coyotes that let out the yammers awhile back. They was 
four of ‘em runnin’ low an’ silent, so close together you 
could ‘a covered the lot with a tarp. Right across the draw 
they cuts, less'’n seventy feet away, and it hardly dark 
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Fancy the cheek. If we'd 


had a couple good re 
peatin’ ready we 
might a’ nailed the whok 
of ‘em. Bantv here has 
his gun along, but he gets 
it tangled up in his cro 
chet work or somethin’, 
an’ by the time he gets 
her out he's missed his 
chance.”’ 


rifles 


= WAN!” growled 
Banty Lewis, the 

little joker of the outfit, 
for once unable to come 
back with an adequate 
piece of wit 

“Was the old gray 
dame with the pack?” 
Hanlon asked 

““Was she?’’ said the 
Sidewinder. ‘“‘It was Old 
Clubfoot stretchin’ out in 
front of the gang that 
winded the team an 
swerved ‘em off. Other- 
wise they'd a’ passed 
within fifty feet. An’ her 
with them five hundred 
berries reward on het 
scalp!" heended savagely 

‘You poisoned that 
last carcass?”’ Hanlon 
questioned as they moved 
toward the corral 

Sidewinder gave a series 
of almost noiseless snort- 
ings and nasal chuckles 
that passed with him for 
mirth. ‘‘Boss, there ain't 
more'n a couple of six 
inch spots on that beef 
that ain't strychnined to 
kill a nest of rattlers, but 
I made a bet with Bant\ 
that the old gray'll either 
cut clean round ‘em or 
leave it cold. She ain't 
touched nary trap nor 
bait yet so far as I know.” 

But Hanlon seemed 
hardly to have heard. He 
stood watching four riders 
moving dispiritedly out 
from the lower corral 
the night guard taking 
up the task the day shift had left off. From the arroyo bed 
half a mile below the house, the unending elemental com- 
plaint of the dying herd came up to them on the still air 

The men turned in at the mess house. But Hanlon, head 
down, moved away across the flats in the dark. In days he 
hadn't eaten a good meal. A gnawing and overwhelming 
He had always loved his 


pity for his cattle possessed him 
animals, he knew many and many a one by name; had 
watched them up from calfhood during the years he had 


He was 


slaved to get his start in this land of little rain 
he sweat 


facing ruin, and at night—especially at night 
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cold sweats in the realization. It was then he knew fear. 

About this time the four remaining coyotes led by Old 
Clubfoot, were slipping down an arroyo less than half a 
mile away, running silently and in ordered formation. 
They wasted no breath now in useless yapping as they 
drew the sage thickets for some early evening tribute. 

Drought is the high tide of coyote affairs. Caring 
nothing for the killing heat and little for the many poison 
deaths that lurked on the desert floor, Old Clubfoot and 
her dwindling band had covered an ever wider area as the 
weeks wore on, and they covered it with a thoroughness 
as ruthless and terrible as the drought itself. 

Tonight as they quartered into the wind one of the band 
gave the short high yap that signalled meat, and the 
four swerved to investigate. Two minutes later in the 
bottom of an arroyo they came upon the newly dead heifer 
alluded to by Sidewinder Smith. 

Her followers would have surged forward, but the gray 
female now held them back. Of late she had strictly kept 
them from eating any meat except that they had killed 
themselves. The dead heifer interested her, but for far 
different reasons 

She led the three around the 


them nothing beyond further amazing proof of the gray 
female's cunning. Her band continued to average almost 
a head of cattle a day, though often they scarce touched 
a Carcass. 

‘I'm going nuts,’’ the boss said in the men’s bunkhouse 
one afternoon, and that was the night Brent, the govern- 
ment wolfer arrived at the ranch. Hanlon had sent out 
urgent word for help some days before, and his summons 
had been quickly answered. 


we Brent came another character to the stage of 
events—the wolfer’s mongrel tracker, Krag, a medi- 
um-sized shaggy beast in whom a strain of collie blood 
predominated. 

Brent was one of the fast vanishing specie of trappers 
employed now by the United States Taco Service in 
smaller and smaller numbers throughout the range states. 
The western wolfer is recognized by those who know, as 
the most efficient of all trappers today. Brent was typical 
of his kind, a gray-haired, taciturn man over fifty, who 
for twenty years had been rated one of the most efficient of 
the government's killers of loboes, cougars, coyotes, 
sheep - killing bears and other 
marauders of the fenceless range. 





carcass in a wide and cautious Cir- 
cle, and presently found what she 
had expec ted, three unbaited traps 
planted by Hanlon just beneath 
the dust of the desert floor. Cau- 
tiously she scratched around them 
while the others watched, until 
she had disclosed each trap and 
hain. Then turning about she 
scratched clods and stones with 
her hind feet until each trap had | 
sprung with a sharp clank. 

Now no animal on four legs, 
barring perhaps a wolverine, has 
any conceivable right to under- 
stand the workings of all traps to 
such an extent as to ‘throw’ them 
on a dark night without injury 
to himself, but this was but a tithe 
f what Old Clubfoot had learned 
of man-craft through experience 
and that added touch of strategy 
that had put her at the head of 
three different bands in her time. 

Each trap she defiled before 
passing on, a mocking insult for 








Through the eyes of PAUL 
ANNIXTER you get a deeper un- 
derstanding of animal nature. 
You realize how nearly human 
his four-footed heroes and hero- | 
ines are—how easily theywind | 
their way into your heart. | 

Mr. Annixter, while very 
young, led the a 
vagabond, entering t. 
est of all schools he a writer, 

the open road. 


He had trapped in his day from 
the cold borders of the Yukon to 
the desert-walled Yaqui. Now 
the wolves of the plains had gone 
the way of the antelope and buff- 
alo, faded like the snow before 
the ever-increasing tide of settlers; 
the beef-stealing grizzly was al- 
most as scarce as the mountain 
|| sheep, while the cougar kept 
|| strictly. to the high peaks and 
was but a memory in the grazing 
lands. But the coyote, littlest and 
least of them all was still almost 
as numerous as in the days of the 
pioneers, thanks to his crafty 
green-eyed cunning. 

For the past five years Brent had 
|  focalized his craft in coyote war- 
|| fare. Men everywhere were prone 
| to malign and uncerrate the coy- 
ote, but Brent had found him to 
be one of the swiftest and wiliest 
things that lived. Only the gray- 
hound could overtake him in 


life of 


é great- 








the benefit of the Hanlon riders to 
show her scorn, and how close 
she had been to the traps without ever being caught. 
Later, as the wan, half-awake moon rose over the plain, 
she and her consorts pulled down a yearling steer that had 
wandered apart from the herd. They fed, but only in a 
lesultory fashion. For weeks they had run sleek and well- 
conditioned, gnawed by another, an inward thing no food 
could satisfy. At the approach of the line riders they fled, 
nd before dawn, they killed again, with the same result, 
at Lone Tree Springs, more than nine miles away. 


HE following morning brought Lederer from Lone Tree, 

and two other ranchers, to LasOlas on amission of war. 
One thing had become certain—Old Clubfout and her band 
must be exterminated, and that day the ranchers of the 
valley organized to bring it to pass. 

Another week wore on and the cruel fight still waged on 
Las Olas. The sun cracked and sontend the parched 
earth, and the men continued to dole out water to the 
suffering herd. Every available man in the valley had 
entered the drive against the coyotes, and a pack of dogs 
had been enlisted in the hunt, but again Old Clubfoot had 
been organized to outwit them. They had driven her out 
of her favorite lairs and chased her band, but it netted 
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straight flight and in cunning and 
self-effacement not even the fox 
or wolverine was his peer. 

Because of his uncanny craft in avoiding trap and poison, 
and in the stealing of pigs and calves, ranchers everywhere 
cursed him as “‘the worst varmint that infested the earth, 
a coward and a pariah.’’ Timid he was in part, but he had 
learned in time that caution was wisdom, and Brent could 
not but point in admiration to the indisputable fact of his 
survival. 

Brent's arrival was not one to impress Hanlon's hard- 
riding punchers, nor was his appearance. In the first place 
he arrived minus a horse, a singular spectacle and a matter 
for ridicule in a region where a man on foot was relegated 
to the genus hobo. And his only gear were his dog and 
about four dozen of the strongest steel traps. 

“That there stranger without a hoss!’’ oun Lewis re- 
peated in mild scorn telling of the arrival. “‘Yessir, he’s 
the gazabo that's goin’ to rid the range of coyotes. Oh, 
yeah, sure! Wonder if he aims to run ‘em down—or 
maybe he’s got a new kind of salt to throw on their 
tails!" 

Hanlon alone took the stranger seriously. That evening 
on the ranch-houge porch Brent asked Hanlon to tell him 
something of the coyote that had (Continued on page 94) 
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The 
Low Down on Golf 


By BOZEMAN BULGER 


Who Is the Perfect Golfer? Why, the Man Who Spends His Life 
Trying to Break 100, of Course! 


learn how to pitch a mashie shot to a sloping green— 

or even a big flat one—and make it stick you might 
just as well turn over to that love story several pages 
back and pick up where you left off last month. 

Those shots are for experts and pro’s—not real golfers— 
You may read every scientific article and follow every 
diagram that appears in print for twenty years and it’s 
one hundred to one that you'll die at the ripe old age of 
eighty years still wondering how those birds manage to 
get that backspin on the ball. After all, why should 
you want to put backspin on a ball? 

Your deponent knows an old gentleman named Gilpin 
in Bradenton, Florida, who weighs 260 pounds, jumps 
off the ground with both feet every time he hits a drive 
and uses his putter at any distance up to 150 yards from 
the green, whether there are sandtraps or bunkers in the 
way ornot. Is he a bad 
golfer? He is not. He 
plays in the 80's and in 
a whole month of play 
our gang didn’t see him 
lose a single bet. 

“Suppose you putt 
that ball into a sand- 
trap?’’ I asked him. 

“I don't. If there's 
a sandtrap I putt 
through it.’ 

“How about a water 
hazard?”’ 

“T just hit that ball 
harder with the old put- 
ter and make her skip.” 

Do you, gentle or un- 
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gentle reader, think Bobby Jones has as much fun out of 
golf as that gent? You know he doesn't. Then why 
be a Bobby Jones, or why even try to be a Bobby Jones? 

The real golfer is the man who rarely breaks go. The 
perfect golfer is that glorious type of determined American 
citizen who persistently spends all his life and supports 
the golf clubs of this country trying to break 100. If he 
doesn’t, what of it? He has kept the golf clubs off the 
financial rocks and he has kept the pro's in bread and 
butter, hasn't he? Moreover he has kept in good health 
and he has kept the locker room in most win conver- 
sation. 

It's much more worth while to be a champion at the 
nineteenth hole than it is to acquire that backspin on 
the ball. Of all the great nineteenth hole champions, 
and think how really great they are, available statistics 
show that ninety per cent. of them never broke 100. 

The game of golf is not 
complicated. It’s easy to 
play and it is compara- 
tively easy to win at it 
if you are a good match- 
maker. Valuable hints 
on how to improve your- 
self in that respect will be 
given in their proper 
places as we go along. 
The arts of matchmaking 
and of observation of the 
personal peculiarities of 
vour opponent are highly 
important. 

After all, there is really 
but one serious problem 
in (Continued on page 110) 


























Living 


Alibi 


By SELDON TRUSS 
Whose Thriller Still Amazes and Baffles Everybody 


What Has Gone Before 


be ~ night that Henrv Bronsart is mysteriously ab- 
ducted from his lonely house in Kent, his daughter, 
Jasmine, is in jeopardy at the hands of Woolf Rosenblum, 
a notorious blackmailer 

When Rosenblum, intoxicated, attentions 
pon Jasmine, Captain Derek Gascoyne comes to her aid 
home. Gascoyne was a member of the 
Sixth Foot Guards, who had been forced to resign because 
of his intentions to marry Rosamund Deveril, an actress. 

Next morning, aware of her father’s disappearance, 
Jasmine places her case in the hands of Reuben Banner, 
member of Parliament and amateur criminologist, thanks 
» a hint from Gascoyne. During the interview, word 
irrives of the mysterious death of Rosenblum the previous 
ight, by Captain Gascoyne, living in 
the flat below, is charged with the murder but has dis- 
appeared 

Banner takes Jasmine to the scene of the crime, leaving 
her below in a taxi while he visits the murder-apartment. 
Miss Deveril appears at the dead man’s flat and it develops 
that she is Rosenblum’s wife. She manages, by a ruse, to 
burn some valuable papers which are in the safe there. 
All that remains of them is a charred bit of paper bearing 

significant date, “Sept. 21."' Thanks to the stupid 
bobbies, Rosamund escapes—and in the taxi that con- 
tains Jasmine! 

Banner, intrigued, pursues the mystifying case with 
igor, and discovers that an aged scientist named Andalus 
is connected with the matter, together with one Latimer, 
radical member of Parliament 

Banner pays a nocturnal visit to the lonely home of 


forces his 


1d motors het 


gas-potisoning 
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Andalus, Monkraven Manor. He nearly rescues Jasmine, 
held prisoner there, but the forces of hate prevent it. 

Meanwhile, Gascoyne has discovered the perfidy of 
Rosamund Deveril. Playing upon his mad infatuation, 
she has obtained priceless information regarding the 
military situation of London Tower, to be used by Anda- 
lus. Sought for murder by the law, the young captain 
disguises himself as a tramp. 

Banner, unable to convince the police that Andalus is 
behind the evil events, takes an inspector to Monkraven 
Manor for a search. But the scientist spirits Jasmine back 
to her own home. Here the girl is kept under the influence 
of drugs. But by her quick wits, she manages to escape 
and makes her way to London. In a crowded street she is 
followed by a tramp who discloses himself as Captain 
Gascoyne. 

On their way to a furtive dinner with Mr. Banner, Gas- 
coyne and Jasmine are arrested by a detective, supposedly 
from Scotland Yard. He takes them to a dingy house 
near the Thames. A voice answers their knock: 

“Come in.” 

Entering, they see the smiling and mysterious Dr. 
Andalus before them! 


N THE dingy vestibule of the Talleyrand Hotel, Mr. 
Reuben Banner glanced at his watch for the hundredth 
time and frowned. It was eleven o'clock and his 

meeting with Gascoyne had been planned for eight-thirty. 
He was satisfied that Gascoyne was not the man to default 
without good cause. Perhaps the operations in Seven 
Dials were proving fruitful. 

Five minutes rapid walking brought him to the squalid 
desert of Chubman’s Row. Halting, he looked up at the 
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Plot and Counter- 
plot Continue to 
Pile Up Until You 
W onder Fearfully 
How the Lovely 
Jasmine Can Ever 
Escape From Such 
a Crushing Weight 


dirty facade and then peered through the steamy window- 
pane at the crowded tables thronged with hot humanity. 
Of Derek Gascoyne there was no sign. 

An unshaven and perspiring waiter hurried forward to 
the door and opened it. 

“Plenty of room, m’'sieur,’’ the waiter panted affably. 

Mr. Banner shook his head, recoiling at the fetid out- 
ward rush of air. 

‘“*Thanks—I'm waiting for a—a friend.”’ 

“Ah, a lady!"’ the waiter arched his eyebrows com- 
prehendingly. ‘There is a lady here who is waiting for 
a gentleman,’ he indicated an obscure table in the far 
corner. 
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Climbing over the taff- 
rail, Banner leaped as far 
as possible into the tumul- 
tous churning of the seas 


Mr. Banner smiled involuntarily. ‘“‘No—’’ then he 
checked himself, for the woman was looking straight at 
him, with manifest alarm. Shabbily though she was 
dressed, he recognized the erstwhile actress at a glance 

‘“Why yes,’’ Banner corrected himself calmly. *“‘I think 
this is the lady after all."’ 

Threading his way through the groups of diners he ap- 
proached her and dropped into the vacant chair. She met 
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his nonchalant smile with a quick angry gleam of her 
black eyes in a face immobile as marble. ‘A strange resort 
for a member of Parliament, Mr. Banner.”’ 

“Still stranger for Rosa Gottlieb. I should have thought 
the Carlton or Berkeley—"’ 

Pst!"’ her eyes flashed angrily, “‘not that name, if you 
please.” 

He shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

| have often wondered what your real name is, Rosa. 
By the way, how's your protégé, Miss Bronsart?”’ 

My protégé, as you call her, escaped at half past four 
this afternoon.” 

I scaped !"" 

She nodded calmly. ‘‘Since you have thrust yourself 
upon me be good enough to order an absinthe. Yes, the 
imbecile Miss Bronsart has escaped. It does not matter. 
She will be caught again. Probabiy she will die. She is 
too much of a trouble, that girl.” 

Mr. Banner regarded the woman steadily 

“Nevertheless, | should advise you not to kill her, Rosa.” 

“Te is not I who would kill 
her,’ she shrugged indifferently. 





Latimer’s weak jaw dropped open with surprise. Then 
he scowled. 

‘Spying again! There will come a day when you will be 
sorry you ever— 

“Cut it out, man,’” Mr. Banner retorted wearily. “If 
you don’t want people to know where you've been you 
should wipe your boots. That peculiar red clay reminds 
me of the garden at Monkraven Manor.”’ 

With a parting nod and the same fixed, half smile, Mr. 
Banner passed out of the little restaurant. 

Gascoyne’s non-appearance was puzzling and suggestive, 
coupled with the news of Jasmine Bronsart's escape and 
apparently immin-n: recapture. It seemed that the one 
incident might involve the other. On an impulse Banner 
entered a telephone booth and called up Shane at Scotland 
Yard. That worthy, in tones of patient resignation re- 
plied that no news had been received of Miss Bronsart, 
that Dr. Andalus had been observed within the past half 
hour in a Kensington bound bus and that Mr. Banner 
would be much more sensible to go home to bed. 

Banner grinned and replaced the 
receiver. Shane's advice was at- 





‘It is vou who would suffer for 
it—among others, Mr. Banner 
assured her pointedly. 


HE smiled scornfully, yet there 
was a hint of concealed fear in 
her bravado 

“Rosa,” he spoke quietly, his 
eyes measuring hers. “You are 
on the wrong side in this game. 
Always it should be the profitable 
side for you. But this time you 
have made a big mistake. And 
the police are looking for you.”’ 

“You mean—"’ 

“I can pay you better.” 

You!" she laughed contemp- 
tuously. ‘My friend, you are 
sadly deluded!’ 

‘Very well, Rosa. I will beat 
you at your game. At the moment 
it does not suit me to hand you 
over to the police because you are 
more useful to me while at liberty. 
Nevertheless, you will eventually 
suffer."" | 


‘So you think."’ She shrugged : . 
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but don’t delay. 





ON THE HALE-STRETCH 
“I have my t pretty well 


until the last chapter, and it is 
one that could plausibly happen,”’ 


writes a reader to us. 


He was speaking oy his entry 
in THE New McCCLuRe’s Prize 
Mystery Novel Contest. 


How are you coming along 
with yours? There are two | 
good months ahead of you in 
which to work out your story, 


If you have forgotten the 


conditions, turn to page 14. 


tractive but not to be thought of 
while Gascoyne remained undis- 
covered. Pausing within the 
booth he debated’ mentally 
whether to ring up Miss Crabbe 
and prepare her for his all-night 
absence, when through the glass 
door of the booth he caught sight 
of the urgently hurrying figure of 
Latimer. 

The little man halted two yards 
from the booth. A closed car 
shot from a side turning and 
pulled up at the curb. Cautiously 
Mr. Banner opened the booth 
door a couple of inches and lis- 
tened acutely, yet little more than 
murmurs reached him. He caught 
the words Lady Katherine . 
and then Shadwell . . . from the 
driver of the car. Latimer was 
nodding his head with satisfac- 
tion. When he spoke his words 
were distinct. 

“Good! It is the last time they 
shall interfere in our cause. Tell 
the chief I will be with him at two 


itis a mystery 








with assumed carelessness. 

“Tell me one thing. Is Henry 
Bronsart alive? Something tells me that you know.” 

‘He is alive, yes. But he is of no consequence.’ 

“And Jasmine? Another pawn! Do you remember 
Gregory Kharkieff, Rosa? He was a pawn also. Then 
there was your husband. Perhaps you are yet another. 
Somehow I do not think you will ever be the queen, Rosa. 
The king will wish to reign alone.”’ 

Her face darkened angrily. 

‘““We shall see. Mr. Banner, I prefer now that you 
should leave me.”’ 

Banner rose to his feet and bowed. ‘Forgive my intru- 
sion, Rosa. I had forgotten that you are expecting a friend. 
Who can it be | wonder? Not the comical little Latimer?”’ 

She did not answer and he turned, smiling thoughtfully 
to the doorway. In its opening he came face to face with 
Howard Latimer, M.P. 

‘So it is you! Good evening, Latimer.” 

The little man’s face flushed angrily. 

“Curse you! You and your prying ways!"’ 

“My what! Can I not enjoy my evening fish and chips 
without these base accusations from you, Latimer! I see 
that you have come straight from Monkraven Manor, by 
the way. That is certainly plain to be seen.”’ 
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o'clock. Tell him also, that un- 
less he deals very quickly with 
that swine Banner, our plans are going to get upset. Scot- 
land Yard will give no trouble, but Banner must be dealt 
with!”’ 

The driver nodded and then laughed a little. 

“The chief won't want any suggestions from you, 
Latimer.”’ 


“THE chief thinks he’s very clever,’’ Latimer retorted, 
nettled. 

‘‘He is very clever,"’ said the other calmly, ‘‘Much more 
clever than either you or 1, Latimer. We caught the girl 
within two hours of her escape and that fool Gascoyne 
too. Do you think he doesn't know how to deal with 
Banner? If you take my advice you won't make any fool 
suggestions to the chief. He might get angry with you.”’ 

Restarting his engine the driver shot forward, leaving 
the little man gazing after him with a scowl of rage. 
Presently he turned and stamped pettishly up the by-street 
whence he had come. For an instant Mr. Banner hesi- 
tated whether to follow or no. The conversation he had 
overheard made it manifest that the captives were not in 
Latimer’s hands. He recalled Shane's information that 
Andalus had last been seen 6n a Kensington bound bus. 
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“Please leave me,” said Rosa. Banner 
rose saying, “Forgive my intrusion. I 
forgot that you are expecting a friend. 
Can it be the comical little Latimer?” 


On the other hand there was the mention of Shadwell of 
all diametrically opposite places! Then who was the Lady 
Katherine referred to? 

Thoughtfully he strode across St. Martin’s lane into 
Leicester Square. The incongruous association of Lady 
Katherine and such a place as Shadwell! By the time he 
had reached Piccadilly Circus, he had found the obvious 
solution. Shadwell was dockland. The Lady Katherine 
was a ship! 

Mr. Banner glanced at his watch. It was close on mid- 
night. Quickening his stride into Piccadilly he turned 
up the broad stone steps of his club and put a query to the 
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hall porter. ‘I think Mr. Rochford is in the club, sir,”’ 
the man nodded. 

He hurried away to return almost immediately in the 
wake of a middle-aged, alert type of business man who 
greeted Mr. Banner enthusiastically. 

‘“*Rochford,’’ said Banner, “You are a member of Lloyds 
and there’s some information I want from you. I want 
that information within the next hour and you will prob- 
ably have to go back to your office to get it. Where's 
your hat?”’ 

It was close on two o'clock in the morning, as Mr 
Reuben Banner very unobtrusively clad, peered his way 
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et cold. Im talking about Miss 
jasmine Bronsart and Captain Derek 
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‘I tell you I know nothing about vour friends. 
Keep your filthy money!”’ 
Mr. Banner suggested mildly. No? 
It's an immoral proceeding, of course, 


an oath the man stood to 
towering threaten- 


They 
ain't here, see! 
Two hundred,”’ 
Five hundred then 
but the end justifies the means 


Suppose we say a thousand 


pounds and have done with it 
\ thousand the man stared at him, awe- 
uck. Into his eyes there crept a look of furtive alarm as 
iptation rankled within him 
do it, sir. He—he'd kill me.’’ 
ice would merely give you a life sentence 
of abduction with violence. The 
1. I suspect that you are only 
a pawn 


1.1 
pounce S 


CaSO 
my frien 


this peculiar contest, but even 


can love its liberty. Come now, am I right or wrong?’ 

Something glistened faintly on the granite blocks at 
Mr. Banner's feet. It was a fragment of broken glass. 
Half carelessly he moved it with the toe of his boot. Then 
he smiled, and stooping, picked it up. It was a piece of 
rimless monocle. 

“I seem to recognize this,’’ he murmured. ‘‘Perhaps if I 
were to take it to the police as a useful clue—"’ 

A soft step sounded behind him. Turning sharply he 
beheld a tall, clean-shaven individual who raised his hat 
respectfully. 

“I shouldn't take that to the police, sir, if | were you,”’ 
he said in soft tones. 

With complete equipoise Mr. Banner surveyed the new- 
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comer. There was something familiar about him. 

‘Are you another pawn?’’ he inquired pleasantly. I 
am in the market for pawns just now." 

‘Hardly a pawn, sir. I think I might describe my 
status as being above that, sir.’’ 

Mr. Banner nodded calmly. 

‘Name your price for releasing the captives,’’ he said. 

‘Thank you, sir. Will you come on board and discuss 
the matter, sir. I have no doubt we shall be able to come 
to some amicable arrangement.”’ 

Mr. Banner shook his head regretfully. 

‘I think not,"’ he said gently. ‘This seems an admir- 
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The conspirators stood 
still watching Banner 
expectantly. With an 
effort, he dragged out 
and leveled the pistol, 
but it fell with a 
clatter to the paving 


able spot to conduct out 
negotiations. By the way, 
I believe we have met be- 
fore? You were driving a 
very luxurious motor car, 
and Mr. Latimer—’’ 

**So you have been spy- 
ing, Mr. Banner, eh?’’ 

“T am always spying,” 
Mr. Banner confessed de- 
precatingly. ‘“‘It is a little 
weakness of mine. I merely 
mention this to show how 
ill-advised you would be 
to disregard the excellent 
offer I am about to make 
you. My previous en- 
counter with you was in a 
little village called Waver- 
den, in Kent. That was be- 
fore you shaved off a most 
becoming beard and dis- 
carded a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles. Also, 
at that period, you affected 
a most convincing rural ac- 
cent. The difference is 
astonishing. And how is 
Mrs. Simopoulos?”’ 


GENTLE pause fell. 


Not a muscle of the 


newcomer's face had 
moved. 

“A most edifying dis- 
covery, Mr. Banner mur- 
mured presently. ‘‘It ex- 
plains so much. The man- 
ner of Henry Bronsart’s 
disappearance. The ease 
with which Mrs. Woolf 
Rosenblum escaped from 
Yew Tree Cottage—"’ 

“If you would care to 
come on board,’’ inter- 
posed the polite individual 
imperturbably. “I can ex- 
plain a number of other 
matters—of equal inter- 
est.” 

Suddenly the speaker 
swayed a little, recovering himself by gripping the gang- 
way. Dragging a handkerchief from his pocket he mopped 
his forehead, smiling feebly. Mr. Banner watched him 
with some curiosity. In a moment the man began to sway 
again and the skipper proffered an arm to steady him. But 
he shook the other off impatiently. 

“It is nothing. I—I am a little exhausted, that is all.”’ 

“Too many late nights, Simopoulos,’’ Mr. Banner ob- 
served drily. 

The man laughed shakily 
pected lurch he staggered forward 
hand and gripped the fellows (< 


Then with a totally unex 
Mr. Banner shot out a 
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Shall Michael Jr. 


(so to College? 


By CHARLES G. 
NORRIS 


ICHAEL TRIPLER, Senior, alone in his handsome 
office, laid down the newspaper account of his 
nephew's latest escapade and sighed heavily. 
He was thinking of his dead brother and of the pride and 
joy Benjamin had taken in his only son. 
Every advantage that money could buy had been this 
boy's. He had been tutored, sent 


past six years were the results of it! What had been 
wrong? Who had been to blame? 

Michael Tripler ran his long fingers through his thin- 
ning gray hair and shook his head. He had asked himself 
these self-same questions many times before this. Just 
now they had an added significance to him, for his own 

son's turn had come, and Michael 





to the best schools, sent to college, 
twice taken to Europe. Benjamin 
had always said that his son 
should have the finest education 
there was to be had, the kind of 
education that he, himself, and 
Michael had so hungered for, 
when they were boys 

Well, Benjamin's son had had 
all that From the day of his 
mother’s death, Benjamin had 
centered his affections in his boy, 
and had rolled up the thousands 
so that his son and heir might step 
into manhood properly equipped 
for the graver responsibilities of 
life 

And what had been the result 
of all this love and planning? 
Michael shook his head sadly 


Benjamin had dropped dead in the 
street, and left his affairs, 
fortune and his business to his son. 





| MaybeY our Problem— 


Like other American fathers, 
who must face the all-important 
question of their children’s edu- 
cation, Mr. Norris has come to | be there. Some of the frat men 
grips with the problem. 

The author adopts a semi- 
fictional form for bis story, in 
which five prominent, clear- 
headed men talk freely about 
“higher learning” — its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

If you have a boy ready to go 
N to college, read this article and 
The very day the boy graduated | get him to do so. 


hin It may start something! 


Junior had written him two days 
ago begging to be allowed to go 
to college. He wrote: 


All the boys are going up to 
St. Cloud college. If you and 
mother say I can't go, I'll be the 
only fellow in my class that won't 


came down from college last 
Saturday—peachy fellows!—and 
took Buddy Simons, Terry Scaggs, 
Jo Frothingham and me to din- 
ner. We had a wonderful time. 
Buddy and Terry are the most 
popular fellows in school and of 
course, it would be great to be in 
the same fraternity with them. 
I hope you'll write right away 
and say yes, because if I'm going 
to go to St. Cloud in September, 
I'll have to go down a month 
early and bone up with Buddy 
Simons and Terry for the entrance 
exams. I'm only scared of math. 
You have always told me that the 








And the boy had promptly begun 
effectively to make or and 
drakes of them all! And it was a spectacular performance! 
That was six years ago, and in six years the fine old 
business that had been Benjamin's life work, had been 
sold for a third of its value and there had followed in 
quick order, a notorious marriage, a divorce, a breach 
of promise suit, and even jail! An ignominious record! 
Michael remembered the boy as a baby kicking his 
round fat legs in his crib, laughing and gurgling, and 
Benjamin gripping his brother's arm and saying fiercely: 
‘He shan’t know the privations we did, Mike. I'm 
going to give him a start in life; he’s going to begin right; 
he's going to have an education.” 
A sorry education it had been if the exploits of the 
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decision as to whether or not I 
should go to college rested with 
me. I want to go. Will you answer this right away and 
say definitely yes? 


His son reminded him, his father realized, of an oft 
repeated declaration. He had asserted time and again 
that a boy should not be deprived of a college education 
if he wanted one. Benjamin had insisted that a college 
education was essential to a young man’s career; Michael 
wasn't so sure. 

Now that the time had come to decide the matter for 
young Michael, his heart misgave him. He had talked 
it over with the bay's mother far into the night; in fact 
they had talked of nothing else since the lad’s letter had 
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Author of the popular novels, “Salt,” “Brass,” ‘Bread’ and “Pig 
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sion among critics and readers 


arrived. Still Michael Senior could arrive at no decision. 

The man picked up his son's photograph in its silver 
frame that, with his mother’s, flanked the crystal ink- 
wells on his desk, and studied the boy's face. It was an 
intelligent face, the eyes straightforward and clean, the 
forehead smooth and high, with the raven hair of his 
mother, brushed back smooth and glistening from the 
white skin. It was the face of a boy with possibilities, 
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the face of a man in the making who might accomplish 
much. His father blinked suddenly and set the picture 
down. 

Precious to him as was his son's future, the preservation 
of the bond of trust and confidence between them was 
He had said to Michael that the decision 
He drew a blank sheet of his office 
Continued on page 133) 
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equally so 
rested with him. 
paper to him and impulsively wrote 








SAP 


ATE, the implacable, decreed that Jacob Tromp, 

newly enlisted in Troop H, New York State Police, 

should make his first arrest on the leafy windings of 
the Hook Road, far from the counsel of veterans or the 
inspiration of spectators 

Fate, since first he had put on the service gray, had been 
like that. Tromp accorded her consistence the tribute of 
a groan, awkwardly checked Hogan's amble and waited 
the furiously oncoming car. Many times since he had 
joined the temporary substation at Gillsbury, three days 
before, he had dreamed of this, differently 

With the blue eves of Mary Morton, waitress at the 
Eagle House, upon him, Trooper Tromp had seen himself 
reining in the excited rearings of Hogan, his horse; keeping 
his seat firmly—miracles are the staple of dreams—and 
dragging from a drug-laden automobile the cowering form 
of Grease Levine, a smuggler whose border jumping activi- 
ties were growing into a north country legend. 

[he approaching car avalanched down the precipitous 
erade to the bridge across the creek Loose planks 
thundered. Gears snarled as the machine attacked the 
nearer slope at the top of which 
[romp waited, irresolute, filled 
with a belief in his own disabilities 
that had grown chronic since en- 
listment 

He fumbled through the police 
lore that had been pumped into 
him during his training period and 
through the instructions received 
that morning from Sergeant Eng- 
land, commanding the Gillsbury 
patrol that hunted Levine 

On main lowland highways, men 
in gray sought the smuggler with 
motorcycle and car. Here in the 
hill country, England, Conway and 
[romp patrolled a-horse. And still 
the will-of-the-wisp, Levine, flick- 
ered back and forth across the 
border as complaints from city nar- 
cotic squads dribbled in on 
complaints 
that acquired additional 


headquarters 


rancor when forwarded 
through official channels 
to the hunters themselves. 
Grease was canny; Grease 
was daring and infinitely 
resourceful; Grease, former rum runner who had turned to 
less bulky and more profitable trade, had influence and 
friends and brains 
Wherefore, that morning, Sergeant England had re- 
turned glowering from telephone conversation with Cap- 
tain Dover of Troop H 
Listen, Sap,’’ he had barked 
Aw, lav off ‘at ‘Sap’ stuff, willya?’’ Tromp had begged 
automatically. He still protested, without hope, against 
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the nickname he had loathed for twenty years and which 
Fate, the malevolent, had decreed should follow him into 
the service. The sergeant’s thick black brows had met in 
a scowl. 

"Sap, I said,’’ he had emphasized, “‘if you and Jim can 
bear to stop vamping Mary Morton for a minute and 
listen—"’ 

Thereafter, he had relayed to them the reproof Dover 
had bestowed and had issued his own orders. He and 
Conway would patrol the main highway while Tromp 
watched the Hook Road, a saulecial tiaa of rough dirt 
circling wide of Gills- 
bury through outlying 
farms. 

“And if you see 
anything suspicious,”’ 
England had glared at 
the solemn blond face 
before him, ‘‘fall on it 




























Grunting and reeling 
above the water, Grease 
Levine and Trooper 
Tromp fought for the 
gun. “Quit?” asked 
Levine, ready with the 
dripping revolver 


Now listen, have you got that?” 


like a hod off a ladder 
The haste of the approaching car had been suspicious, 


if not furtive. Its noise had echoed through the woods 
long before it had come into view. Relief mingled with 
disappointment as it climbed, for Tromp saw that a tow- 
headed youngster drove it. This was not Levine. Grease, 
he had heard, was swarthy. 

The machine surged over the hillcrest. The lad gaped, 
obeyed the trooper's gesture and halted. 
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Illustrations 
by 
H. M. BONNELL 


“What's all the hurry?”’ Tromp asked, striving to dupli- 
cate England's severe rasp, and marked with a prickle of 
excitement that the tonneau held a blanket covered burden. 

“What's in there?’’ he demanded sharply. The boy's 
eyes followed his nod, flickered and fell. 

‘“D-drugs,’’ he managed and gulped. 

‘“Drugs!’’ Tromp exploded as he dismounted and tried 
to drag the reluctant Hogan toward the car. The animal 
snorted, backed away. After all, inspection was unneces- 
sary. The boy had confessed. Was it requisite that an 
arresting officer touch his prisoner? It was best to take no 
chances. He laid a hand on the driver's shrinking 
shoulder. 

‘‘T arrest you,’’ he announced, “‘in the name of the law,” 
and almost fell as Hogan pulled away. 

“But, mister,’’ the squirming prisoner begged, ‘‘I’m 
just taking this stuff into—’’ 

Another fragment of police lore bobbed to the surface. 

‘I warn you,’ Tromp said hollowly, “‘that anything 
you now say may be used against vou.”’ 

“Yessir,” the other said, collapsing. 

The mind of Trooper Jacob Tromp, as he rode behind 
the deliberately creeping car, was more serene than his 
body. This bounced and reeled to the plungings of Hogan 
who cherished small liking for either motor vehicles or his 
rider, but Tromp considered the eventual kindness of 
destiny. At last, he had justified the uniform he wore. 
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Green to the Ranks of the Border 
Patrol, Trooper Tromp Makes Up 
His Mind to Live Down His 
Ridiculous Nickname and Get 
His Man at the Same Time 


With patience he had endured the rough and tumble 
testing in barracks that breaks recruits or breeds morale. 

He had fed the bloodhounds, a performance in which 
no dogs were concerned, having for its properties a plate 
of scraps, a cellar closet, door partly open and a bucket 
of water perched thereon. He had been initiated with 
much pain and ignominy into the 
Ancient Order of Fleas, an inane fra- 
ternity, old as the service. 

He had tried to ride, at a mordant 
stable sergeant’s suggestion, Homer, 
the ramping, squealing savage only 
Lieutenant Daley could handle. He 
had appeared for his first mounted drill 
with stirrup leathers over-lengthened 
by a persuasive saddler, and had fallen 
off. 

All this, and more, had he endured 
and now, he rode into Gillsbury with 
a carful of drugs before him—first of 
the troopers to strike a blow against 
Grease Levine! 

The car crawled along Main Street 
with Hogan curveting in its wake, a 
brief and humble triumphal procession yet heartening to 
Trooper Jacob Tromp. Abreast the raw-boned hostelry, 
he shouted: ‘“‘Whoa! I mean—Halt!"’ so loudly that 
porch loafers straightened their spines and a dusty figure 
in gray lounging behind the screen door, in conversation 
with the pretty waitress, thrust it open and emerged. 
Mary Morton followed. Men gathered about the car 
where the tow-headed driver babbled wildly. 


‘i OW what?” Trooper Conway called with martyr- 
dom in his voice. 

“Where's the Sergeant?’’ Tromp demanded. 

‘““Away,'’ Conway answered. “What's the trouble?’ 

“No trouble,”’ the other replied simply. ‘‘I've got a 
drug runner. That's all.”’ 

Loafers moved from the porch in a body to join the 
group about the car. Tromp saw that Mary suddenly had 
grown pale and was speaking rapidly, her hand on Con- 
way 's arm. 

“You're cock-eyed,’’ Conway repeated with coarse in- 
credulity. “‘Where is he?”’ 

‘“There,"" Tromp announced nodding at the voluble 
tow-head. 

Someone guffawed. Conway clapped hand to head in 
theatric desperation. Through the babble of amused 
voices tore the aggrieved voice of the rookie’s first arrest 

‘‘_turned off, comin’ back an’ went home for dinner. 
He stops me. “What's this?’ he says. ‘Drugs,’ I says an’ 
then— 

Laughter submerged his speech. A fat man hooted and 
spanked himself smartly. Faces horrid with mirth were 
turned on Tromp but Conway's visage was stiff with 
wrath. 

“Stable that horse,’ he shouted livid with anger. 
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“I don’t under- 
stand,” Tromp 
grumbled, gaping 
into Mary’s face 
so baffling with 
suppressed mirth. 
“Well, you see, it 
was my brother 
you arrested,” she 
faltered 


‘“But—'’ Tromp began. The other's violent gesture 
abolished him. Fifty eyes followed his retreat. He saw 
only Mary. Her lips smiled but her gaze was soft with 
pity 

He was filling a bucket at the barn standpipe when a 
shadow made him turn 

‘The pail is full,’" Mary Morton suggested at last. He 
shut off the flow and set down the slopping bucket, not 
taking his eyes from her face, so baffling with suppressed 
mirth 

[ don’t understand,’ he grumbled at last, ‘““why—’’ 

““Well, you see—"’ she faltered, ‘‘Well, you see, it was 
Mickey, my brother, you arrested. He isn't a drug runner, 
poor kid. He works in the drug store. He was bringing 
a shipment up from the railroad at Arden and you—"’ 

His backward step upset the bucket. He stood gaping 
in a spreading pool. She looked away suddenly. Her 
shoulders shook 

[c—it really is funny the way he tells it,’" she apolo- 
gized, and sight of his face sobered her suddenly. 

‘I just wanted you to know," she hurried, “‘that I 
didn’t mind and that I knew you thought you were right 
and that—I'm sorry.”’ 

She was gone. Slowly, he bent and retrieved the 
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bucket and began to move slowly toward the barn. 

Conway called him as he poured oats into Hogan's 
manger. Anger smoldered in the older man's face, 
sharpened his nasal voice. 

‘Well,’ he offered as Tromp emerged from the stall, 
“‘a sweet spectacle you made of yourself, Sap."’ 

The recruit was too depressed to resent the nickname. 


“It might have been—"’ he blundered. 
“Might have beens take you no further’n you can spit,”’ 
Conway rapped. “You've shown yourself up, pretty. 


You've given Tompkins of The Bulletin a chance to razz 
us. He's been laying for the troopers ever since we got 
his brother for moonshining. You're a great 





help, Sap.” 

Tromp's miserable impassiveness was chal- 
lenge to Conway, jealous alike of the uniform he 
wore and of the girl who smiled too often on a 
rookie. Resentfully he surveyed the culprit’s 
blond symmetry—the insweep of the blouse 
from chest to slim waist, bound by the broad 
pistol belt; the flaring, tight-kneed breeches 
whose black stripes ran down into carefully 
shined puttees. His eyes flashed back to the 
solid face beneath the purple corded hat with 
sudden satisfaction. 

‘Your spurs are upside down, like the rest of 
you,” he snarled. ‘‘How we got the skipper so 
sore he wished you on us, is over my head. 
Try to look like a state cop, anyhow. 

‘| suppose,’” he pursued, ‘“‘you don’t know 
who you arrested?’’ 

‘‘Miss Morton's brother,’’ Trompsaid thickly, 
bent over his boots. 

““Miss Morton's brother!’’ the other mim- 
icked. “‘And what a fine sap she thinks you 
are!’ 

The recruit rose, and the red of his recent 
cramped posture still lingered on his face. Its 
woodenness impelled Conway to goad him 
further. 

‘Ace high you stand with her,’’ he jeered. 
‘Sap by name and sap by nature. She said so." 

‘You're a liar,’ said Tromp. His big arms 
blocked the other's blow. They grappled and 
Conway tore an arm free. His fist jolted the 
recruits nose. Anguished, half blinded, he 
stepped back, hooked a spur in the handle of 
the overturned bucket, and fell. 

For an instant, he sat, staring up at Conway 
who breathed hard and said at last in a voice 
faintly abashed: 

“Don't try to tell me I lie, Sap.”’ 

He rubbed as he spoke at a blood spatter on his cuff. 
Tromp roped for a ene Nand Poa applied it to his nose, 
spaniel the stained fabric an instant and, as he rose, 
stared past Conway. 

“That Sergeant England's on the phone,’’ Mrs. Muir- 
head, proprietress of the Eagle House, told Conway 
breathlessly. ‘‘Wants you, right away.” 


HE departed, puffing. Conway turned to follow. 
“You are a liar,"’ Tromp insisted. ‘*Hear?’’ 

The other favored him with a brief, tight smile. 

‘Well, that'll wait, Sap,”’ he said, and ran from the 
barn. 

Rage could not rob the prospect of passage through 
the loafers on the hotel porch of horror for the recruit. 
He entered the hotel through the rear door. Mary, 
looking up from the stove, hesitated and then pursued 
him down the hall. 

‘““What,"’ she demanded, “‘happened to your nose? 
You've been fighting with Trooper Conway.”’ 

‘““No,”’ he denied., ‘‘That is—not much.” 

Her tongue clicked in exasperation. She had the 
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ability to make him feel very young and very awkward. 


‘*He said—"’ It sounded rather silly, after all, when 
you tried to put it into words. “‘He said you called me a 
sap." 

‘*Yes?’’ she prompted. 

“That's all."’ Her eyes were whimsical, belittling. 
‘Did you?”’ he exploded. 

‘Aren't you,”’ she asked, 
Sapr 

He collapsed. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted. ‘“‘I suppose so. 
Trooper Conway a lot, don't you?”’ 

She flushed, but her lips were firm. 

‘Jacob Tromp,"’ she told him, “‘I can mind my own 
business, thank vou, without getting troopers to make 
more trouble for me.”’ 

‘*But I don’t want to make more trouble for vou,” he 


“the great big sil'y old 


vou like 


Only 


insisted. ‘“‘I want—’’ 
‘Look at your nose,"’ she retorted. 
“I can't,” he explained. “‘All I want is He could 


not go on. Her smile was provocative 

‘‘What?”’ she dared him. 

‘To marry you,”’ he blurted. ‘‘I do, honest."’ 

She gasped, and her color was almost dazzling. 

‘Would you marry me?"’ he asked with 
simplicity. 

‘“Sap,"’ she said, almost tenderly, and sped down the 
hall. He blundered after her. Through a crack in the 
kitchen door she looked at him, bright eved. “‘Go catch 
Grease Levine,"’ she jeered, and slammed the portal. 

From the barn, Conway shouted his name. The recruit, 
approaching, saw that his face was taut; his eyes metallic. 

‘Hurt, Sap?’’ he asked with an impersonal abruptness 
that quickened Tromp’s smoldering grievance. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘I’ve asked you to quit calling me 


immense 


Sap. . If 
Conwav rubbed abstractedly at the bloodstain on his 
cuff. ‘‘Saddle,"’ he interrupted in a cold voice. ‘Levine's 


shot England 

‘Dead?’ Tromp gasped. 

‘‘Swearin'est corpse I ever heard,”’ the other answered, 
taking down his saddle. *“Through the leg. Don't stand 
there. Snap into it.”’ 

While the rookie fumbled with bridle and girth, 
Conway spoke from the adjoining stall. 

“We met Tarleton of the Hickory Highway patrol this 
morning. England got into the side-car and sent me back 
with the horses. They'd got word Levine had crossed 
the line—whoa there, vou fool!’’ 

He hauled on the cinch while his horse snorted and 
kicked. 

“Tarleton and England,’’ he continued, ‘“‘picked up a 
car about noon. Wop driving it like a bat outa hell; box 
inder rear seat filled with bottles 
f white powder. Wop was so 








calm England got suspicious. 
Found the bottles held chalk 


dust. Get it?’” Conway demanded. 
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Over Hogan's back, Tromp stared and blinked dully. 

‘“No,’* Conway acknowledged, ‘*You wouldn't. Here's 
the lay: We collar the wop; take him in and jail him and 
Levine's own car trailing the other, gets through clean 
See? A smooth racket. Grease is full of ‘em. Only, 
England crossed him this time.”’ 


E BACKED his mount from the stall, tugged at the 
saddle blanket. 

‘England and Tarleton almost caught him. Met him 
at the highway forks near Seven Trees. Levine saw them 
coming and swung off the main road. Opened up on ‘em 
when they chased him, drilled the sergeant through the 
calf and wrecked the motor-cycle. Say, can't you listen 
and hurry at once?” 

While Tromp pried open Hogan's unwilling teeth and 
inserted the bit, Conway swung up into the saddle and 
inspected his revolver. 

“We got him this time,’’ he said tightly. ‘‘The road 
he’s on leads through Gillsbury, and they're watching 
the other end. No turn off, except the Hook. If we cork 
these, he’s trapped. Car is a Tilford touring, with license 
A-11-112. Even you can remember that. I'm riding the 
highway to where the Hook Road splits off. You get 
north over the Hook and meet me there. Fast as the 
Lord'l! let you.” 

Hoofs thundered on flooring, thudded on gravel. Con- 
way flung up a hand and his eyes were suddenly friendly 
with common purpose. Faces glimmered in the kitchen 
window as he passed. When Tromp at last had mounted, 
Mrs. Suiebaid ond Mary Morton stood on the back porch. 

‘‘What’'s the matter,’’ the elder woman called. ‘Where 
you goin’ without your dinner?” 

The recruit foiled Hogan's attempt to jump sidewise 
from under him. For an instant his eyes met the girl's, 
and Hogan shied again. Continued on page 98) 

























Riding madly, Tromp braced 
in the stirrups, hauled vin- 
dictively and the rein gave 
way. Dust rose as though 
his body was a falling shell 
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Drs. C. J. Davisson and L. H. Germer; 
the former recently demonstrated that 
particles 


electrons are not but waves 





Irving Langmuir 
of the General 
Electric labora- 
tories, while 
studying elec- 
trons, evolved the 
“Mazda” lamp, 
increasing the use 
light 
fold 


of electric 


a hundred 





YOUNG man named Harold D. Arnold was teach- 

ing physics at Chicago University a few years ago 

He quit that job to take another. His new job 

was chasing electrons around in a vacuum bottle in the 

laboratory of the Western Electric Company, now the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

\ billion dollars would not be an excessive estimate 
of the capital value of the discoveries which Arnold and 
three or four other young scientists working with him 
have made about the behavior of electrons. One applica- 
tion alone has earned $20,000,000 a year for the past 
dozen years, for the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Chat is the telephone repeater, which makes 
long-distance conversations. I have the figures on the au- 
thority of Gen. J. J. Carty, Vice-President of the A. T. & T. 

\s | write this, the morning's paper reports that the 
common stock of Radio Corporation of America sold 
yesterday for $218 a share. Radio Corporation is based 
entirely upon what Arnold and a few others, working in 
laboratories, have discovered about 
the way electrons behave Ac yesterday's quotation, 
the capital value of this application of their research is 


industrial research 


well above $250, 
Not long ago the Victor Talking Machine Company 
was sold for $48,000,000, because out of Arnold's research, 
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How the New Partnership 
Is Coining Invisible Atomic 


a way had been found to make electrons revive a dying 
industry, enabling sound to be reproduced by machine 
in its true values. The new type phonographs are a mere 
by-product of electronic research. 

the talking movies came direct out of Harold Arnold's 
laboratory. They are just another way of making elec- 
trons do tricks. Write your own ticket on their value; 
they are too new to have a market price as yet. Tele- 
vision, still only a partly realized dream; pictorial trans- 
mission by radio and wire; the new high-speed ocean 
cables; all of those and a hundred other new things which 
are part of our everyday life have come from the same 
source, and the revolution wrought by industrial research 
into the properties of the electron has hardly begun. 

One wire now carries four telephone conversations and 
twenty telegrams simultaneously. Last week the Western 
Union Telegraph Company announced that it wasn't going 
to string any more wéres, but, instead, rent the surplus cir- 
cuits available on the wires of the A. T. & T.! And that 
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STOCKBRIDGE 


Between Science and Industry 
Energy Into Billions of Dollars 


means more cash value for Harold Arnold's electrons. 

It is difficult to decide which is the more revolutionary, 
the discovery of the electron and its possibilities by 
scientists, or the discovery by industrial corporations 
that it pays enormously to employ scientists and encour- 
age them to pursue their scientific investigations in the 
hope that something of commercial value will come out 
of them. Both discoveries, I take it, rank in importance 
with the discovery Columbus made when he landed on 
Cat Island. 

Our knowledge of electrons is even younger than our 
knowledge of aviation. About the time the Wrights 
were making their first flights at Kittyhawk, proving that 
it really was possible for man to fly, J. J. Thomson, an 
English physicist, was making the first demonstration of 
an even more marvelous fact—that all matter, every sub- 
stance of every kind, is composed of a single elementary 
unit which later was named the electron. 

The whole world got excited about flying; only a few 
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Drs. Wm. Wilson and M. J. Kelly looking 
over the high power water-cooled tubes 
used in transatlantic telephony 





W. D. Coolidge 
who recently pro- 
duced an electron 
tube that will 
destroy life in a 
few minutes and 
denude the scalp 
of hair in a second 





Courtesy of General Electric Co 


advanced scientists saw anything to write home about in 
the discovery of the electron. On the face of it, the air- 
lane was a million times more important, as it was mil- 
Sonn multiplied by billions times bigger. The airplane 
was something everybody could see and understand. 
Everybody in the world today knows about it. 

The electron was something nobody could see, that no- 
body ever will see, and probably there will never be more 
than a handful of men alive at any one time who really 
understand it. 


A& A business proposition, the airplane certainly looked 
like a better bet than the electron. But all the air- 
craft in the world haven't earned a tenth of the money 
for business and industry, nor contributed a hundredth 
part of the benefit to the world at large that the taming 
of the electron has done. And that, the harnessing of 
electrons for human use, is only just beginning. Greater 
marvels than ever may pop out of some scientific labora- 
tory at any moment. 

The first guess at the existence of the electron was 
made not much more than fifty years ago by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, the English physicist who perhaps possessed 
the most highly trained brain in all the main of science. 
By a process of pure reasoning he (Continued on page 112) 
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JIM 


" 
BERNICE BROWN 


HE elevator in the apartment-house where Don and 
Dolly Rayburn lived was a suave and elegant self- 
operated one. That is, it had been self-operated 
nactil Madame Menardi, the well known soprano, suc- 
ceeded in getting herself imprisoned in it for two hours, 
1erebv missing a final rehearsal of Rosen Kaveliere 
Madame Menardi's<« omplaints at the time had been both 
al and vigorous. She was an excellent singer. She was 
lso. as Don Ravburn phrased it, the best veller in America 
From that dav on, it was decided by the owners that the 
lightful and dangerous French toy should be operated 
an elevator man. And Jim was hired 
Jim considered this a deeply humiliating job and he 
thought the elevator a good deal of a tame cat 
Nothin’ but a ladv's vanity case,’ he confided to Don 
Rayburn Look at it, all mirrors and gold paint and 
nothin’ but a little row of buttons here to punch. And me 
used to one of those speed kings, with a lever, that can 


C 


do twenty floors in a jump!”’ 
Don agreed that it must be an anticlimax. “‘He's going 
to be a garrulous old party,’ Don confided to Dolly later. 
Thought he'd never open the door and let me out.”’ 
Poor old soul Dolly had the light-hearted sympathy 
f the young and happy for all the rest of the world. ‘‘It 
must be rotten to have one s entire conversation limited to 
good night and good morning and half-witted comments 
the weather 

He's not going to stop at weather,’ opined Don. *“The 
fellow'’s a born conversationalist 

Though Jim thought but little of his new job, he put 
ip with it When vou're seventy,”’ as he explained to 
Dolly, ‘‘you've pretty much got to take what's offered.”’ 

Dolly agreed, and said he didn't look seventy. 

Jim shook his head [here's no call to say that,’” he 
deprecated, “though | bear my vears as well as the next 

in. But as long as I've got my strength, I'm going to 
keep busy. I never held with those fellows that retire just 
because they're, well, sixty The elevator had jerked to 
a stop, but Jim didn’t move. ‘‘Never held with ‘em. A 
fellow’s happier when he's busv.”’ Verv slowlv and grudg- 
ngly he slid the door back but he stepped into the open- 
ing so Dollv had to hear him finish. *‘A fellow’s happier. 
Only this job, Mrs. Ravburn, I'll say it’s lonesome.’ 

I suppose so,"’ said Dolly. She tried politely to edge by 
nim . 
It ain't the pay,”’ he confided, “though that ain't 
much. It’s the lack of company."’ 

Um,’: said Dolly. She had edged an escape at last into 
the neat and narrow lobby Um. Well, good-bye. I 
think it’s cleared off 

He followed her with a doleful eve. “Yep, I guess so 


But the wind's east 


Dolly, however, had escaped out into the sunlight and 
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Slowly Jim slid the 
door back but he 
stepped into the open- 
ing so Dolly had to lis- 
ten. “A fellow’s hap- 
pier when he’s busy. 
Only this job is 
lonely, Mrs. Rayburn.” 





was on her way downtown to her first Broadwav rehearsal. 

“T tell you, Don,”’ she said that evening, ‘‘the fellow’s 
terrible. He almost made me late. I could kill that Men- 
ardi woman for getting him wished on us. Couldn't you 
buy him a cricket, or something? I read a story about a 
man that kept a cricket for company.” 

“Into all lives, some rain must fall,”’ said Don. ‘‘He’s 
ours. It took me ten minutes to achieve this door tonight. 
He's certainly got an eye like the old soak in the Ancient 
Mariner that ‘stoppeth one of three’."’ 

‘One of three,’" blazed Dolly. “‘All three. Nobody gets 
by him. I wish there were more people in this apartment- 
house to divide his talents among.”’ 

On this point Jim would have agreed with Dolly. There 
weren't enough people for him to talk to. Of course there 
were delivery boys and agents. But for a man of his caliber 
those were not sufficient. 

“Of course I do a lot of reading,’’ he said to Don. 
Don's eves followed Jim's thumb to the pile of tabloid 
newspapers on the spindling bench that fitted below the 
beveled mirror. ‘But a man can’t fill his life with reading.”’ 


wy O,”’ said Jim. “Reading ought to bea pleasure. Not 
anecessity. It's conversation I miss.’’ The elevator 
had stopped at Don's floor, but Jim made no motion to open 
the gate. ‘‘Now in this place there's only you and Mrs. 
Rayburn, and the Smiths, and thev're away. And Mr. 
Washburn, and he’s deaf. And Madame Menardi.”’ 

“Yes, Madame Menardi."’ There was a shade of bitter- 
ness in Don's tone. 

‘Oh, she's nice,’’ said Jim, “‘and I call her handsome. 
But her English, well, it's difficult. We're pretty much 
limited in our remarks to the fringes of shal pe He 
opened the door a craék and Don forced an exit. 
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Though He Was Only a 
Lonesome, Talkative Old 
Elevator Man, He Knew 
When Two Was Company, 
Three a Crowd at the 
Right Time 


“Cricket,"’ Don exploded to Dolly whom he found 
looking very lovely in the Rayburns’ pretty drawing- 
room. “I’m. not going to buy him a cricket. What he 
needs is a parrot.” 

Dolly looked up. ‘“‘Just one parrot?’’ She considered 
“Well, perhaps, if it’s got a good constitution. Get a 
strong parrot, dear. You know, a whale of a parrot.” 

It was a great day for Jim when he found out that Dolly 
was on the stage. 

**God bless us,’” he said to Don. *‘Two celebrities in this 
place, Madame Menardi and Mrs. R. Well, well! I expect 
there'll be lots of interesting people coming here now. 
Though I must admit Madame Menardi’s friends were a 
disappointment. I took up a big violinist and the con- 
ductor of an orchestra the other evening and do you know 
what they talked about? Cabbage. One of ‘em, I forget 
which, thought it ought to be cooked with lots of water 
and the other with none at all."’ 

Don admitted the dialogue wasn't sparkling. 





“But then, they're musicians,"’ said Jim. ‘‘Musicians 
I find are very limited except about food and music.’ Jim 
gave Don a bland smile. “I must say I'm pleased about 


Mrs. R. She's so young and pretty."’ 

Don conceded that she was. Indeed those very attri- 
butes disturbed him. Dolly had been in an amateur per- 
formance a year before and a well-known playwright had 
admired her. It read like a story. At first Don and Dolly 
were as pleased as children on Christmas morning. 

‘““Dearest,"’ Dolly had said, ‘‘we can move out of this 
ghastly dump now. I know a heavenly apartment. New 
and sweet and it’s got the: most enchanting French elevator 
that you work yourself. And the lobby’s got a pavement 
of black and white marble, just like the Cathedral at 
Sienna.” 

“Or Sherry’s,’” said Don. 

“| begin with a hundred and fifty dollars a week,” 

whispered Dolly. 

“Oh, gosh.” 

A hundred and fifty dollars a week was fifty 
more than Don got. There would be more 
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by money some day for Don in the advertising 
MELBURN business. But he had thought he was doing 
LBURI pretty well, even then, until Dolly topped him 
’ ~¢ 30 conclusively. 
C. ROSSER a ; + 
I think it’s swell,’* said Don, and he hoped 


ow” he wasn't going to be so poor an actor himselt 
4 as to show he was anxious. They had loved 
each other rather terribly. 

A good many people, of course, had warned 
them against their marriage. They were too 
young, the wise ones said, and too poor, and 
too high-strung. 

“I give them a year,’ said Dolly's uncle. 
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“If I could only land that 
Cleveland account,’ he thought, 
‘everything would be hunky- 
dory."" But every agency in 
America was after it and Don’s 
only claim was that he had gone 
to college with the son 6 ees 
president. 


E DIDN'T talk to Dolly 

about his anxieties. In 
the first place he didn't want to 
spoil her good time. And in the 
second he was shy. 

“If she wasn't doing quite so 
damn well I'd spill it,’’ he 
thought. And then he was 
ashamed for regretting the suc- 
cess that was making her happy. 

Time went on and many vis- 
itors came to the Rayburns’ 
charming flat, but none more 
often than Mr. Worthington. 
Mr. Worthington was rich and 
not quite middle-aged and a 
shade stout. Jim liked him. 
While Mr. Worthington was not 
a great talker himself, he was 
always friendly, and he never 
seemed so impatient to reach the 
fourth floor that he begrudged a 
sentence or so to the elevator 
man. 

““He’s a fine chap,"’ said Jim 
to Don. ‘‘He may be rich as 
Rockefeller, but he's simple.”’ 

Don looked at Jim. *‘Simple?”’ 
he echoed. True, ‘‘Sport”’ 
Worthington was self made and 
there was an unpretentious good 
nature about him, but Don won- 
dered whether simple was ex- 
actly the adjective to describe 
him. 

“IT reckon he ain't always had 
it as soft as he’s got it now,” 
said Jim. ‘‘You know, I reckon 
that man’s been lonely.” 

‘*Lonely?”’ said Don. 

Jim nodded. Maybe that’s 
why he likes you two,”’ Jim 











“Mr. W. called and rushed off,” said Jim. 


her expression surprised him. 


“*It’s too bad, thev're nice kids both of them,"’ he had said. 

But they had taken a couple of years and made a go of 
it. Not that it had always been easy sailing, for they were 
both quick tempered and impatient. But never, so far, had 
they doubted that they had done the right thing. Dolly 
played the part of a poor man’s wife with both sense and 
She made over her trousseaux and she didn’t buy 
And Don was grateful to her, not 
only tor her competency but for her attitude. 

Then came her job and the new apartment and the maid, 
who was a French woman and cooked so delightfully that 
they had to entertain a great deal. The only cloud was 
that Don's business began to look grave just as Dolly's 
looked gay. ' 

[he advertising agencv where Don worked lost two of 
its biggest accounts. As a result, several young men had 
and, while Don wasn’t one of them, he felt 
the ice under his feet as uncertain as a February thaw. 
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went on. “You cheer him up.”’ 

Sport Worthington was the 
“‘angel’’ of Dolly's new show, 
and Don was willing to have him 
cheered up only within moder- 
ation. That Dolly was flattered at Sport Worthington's 
notice Don was certain. Don was even flattered himself. 

Sport Worthington was a figure, not only theatrically 
but in that large and mysterious world of finance. More- 
over, Dolly was by no means the star of the performance. 
The play had been constructed for a well known and beau- 
tiful actress who would by no means have scorned the at- 
tentions of a Sport Worthington. And yet it was the Ray- 
burns’ parties that pleased and flattered him. 

“Nice young folks,’’ Jim confided to Mr. Worthington. 
“Never met a nicer pair. Of course there have been times 
when I've found Mr. R. a little hasty. But I reckon he 
ain't always easy in his mind. You can’t tell me, modern 
or not, that a fellow enjoys having his wife make more 
money than he does." 

“Think so?" said Sport Worthington. 

“Yes, Sir, [do.’¢ Jim had all the positiveness of a prime 
minister. ‘‘Of course she’s generous. It’s her money helps 
The New McCLURE’S 


“Oh!” and 
She wasn’t disappointed 
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Jim reluctantly slid back the 




















pay for that nice flat of theirs 
and it is nice, though just a 
shade Frenchy for my taste. But 
I reckon he'd just as leave live a 
little plainer.”’ 

““L don't think he's any dog in 
the manger,’’ said Worthington. 

“He ain't especially mean- 
spirited. It’s just human nature 
and you can’t reason it away.”’ 


door of the elevator. 

All that Jim conjectured about 
the Rayburns was true, but mat- 
ters in the Rayburn household 
didn’t come to a climax until a 
day early in March. Dolly's 
show was closing the end of the 
week, but Dolly had a part in 
another play for next season. A 
better part, considerably, and a 
better salary. 

“It’s not that I fancy myself 
any Divine Sarah,”’ she confided 
to Don. ‘But I'm not too 
mouldy. Give me twenty years, 
and an angel, and they'll turn 
my name on in electric lights 
yet.” 

Don regarded her coldly. “I 
can't say I warm up to this 
‘angel’ business much, old girl.’’ 

Dolly kissed him lightly. 
“Don't be a silly. Ie Zouen'e 
mean anything personal. You 
don't think Sport Worthington 
intends losing any money on me 
next year, do you? It’s a business 
affair, not a gift.”’ 

‘‘He’s no philanthropist.”’ 
Don knew he was behaving 
badly, and his anger at himself 
did not improve his temper. 
“I'm here to state it’s a fine line 
in the theater between business 
and monkey-business.”’ 

Dolly's clear color heightened. 
“You're here to state a good deal 
of nonsense. Sport Worthing- 
ton's a friend. The best I ever 
had. And you ought to be grate- 























ful.’ 

“rp 

“Tf it weren't for the chance 
he’s given me, do you think we 
could be living here? Or that 
we could have a cook like Celestine, or entertain?’’ When 
Dolly saw her husband turn silently away she wished the 
words back. He was so young, at once, so much younger 
than she. But, of course, he was behaving absurdly. More- 
over, he had hurt her feelings, and her dignity was at stake. 

*‘We won't discuss it,’’ he said in a cold tone. 


|B yer'y picked up a magazine, which she did not read, 
and a furious silence hung between them 
“I'm going to Cleveland tonight,” he said at last. 


_ 


Again there was silence. “‘I may be gone a week.” 
“Why a week?” 
He faced her with cold fury in his eyes. “‘I have a job 


too. Not as good as yours. But what there is of it in- 
terests me.”’ 

‘“How nice,’” said Dolly. 

Don went white. He wished he could think of some- 
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The jammed elevator gave Jim his chance. 
use for divorces that don’t seem necessary,” he began 


*T have no 


thing bitterly cruel to say to her. And he loved her. She 
was so voung too, and so pretty, and such a darling. But 
she had hurt him, and his dignity was at stake as well. 

‘‘Remember me to Bill McCarthy,’’ she said pleasantly. 
Bill was the son of L. C. McCarthy, the psec} of the 
firm. 

“T'll be glad to.”’ 
prom. 

It was ridiculous to go away like this. He wanted to 
make up. He wanted to tell her how things stood in the 
firm, how much he needed this new account. How much 
he needed her courage and belief in him before he went out 
to make this last effort to land it. But he couldn't. 

“I'd like to ask you not to have Worthington here while 
I'm gone. It may be a good deal to ask. But I do. It 
doesn't look well.”’ 

Dolly glanced up from her magazine. “‘I’m afraid you'll 
have to trust me to make my own (Continued on page 100) 
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Don was as stiff as a junior at his first 














GeneralJohnJ. 
Pershing, who is 
accused of causing 
the removal of Gen- 
eral Edwards from 
command of the 
Yankee Division, 
making him a victim 
of military politics 


rnational Newsreel 


By T. HOWARD KELLY 


4ST month Mr. Kelly told you of the encounters of the 
Twenty-sixth Division. He was a member of Battery 

C, 103rd F. A. of that Division, serving as a buck-soldier 
and non-commissioned officer on the five fronts the Twenty- 
sixth saw during the war. As stated before, Mr. Kelly has 
not written to criticize or discredit ‘‘high-places,’’ but to 
give Edwards and the Twenty-sixth the credit due them 


N NOVEMBER i General Pershing first 
inspected the Twenty-sixth Division, which was 
then commanded by Major General Clarence R. 
Edwards whom Pershing relieved and sent home, October 
with the Armistice in sight. Edwards had 
oined his division on November ninth, for the first time 
ince it sailed, having come from a month's service on the 
English and French fronts 
At this first inspection, a staff ofhicer present told me 
that the Commander-in-Chief, in a rapid inspection, was 
ly critical and severely reprimanded a Yankee non- 
commissioned officer caught casting his eyes while at 
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» 1917, 


24, I918, 


] 
cruci 


General Edwards proudly standing 
much cherished emblem worn on the 
Division overseas. As an acknowledg- 
mander, they presented this en- 


attention, saying the non-com was not fit to go over the 
top, and ordering his chevrons stripped from him. The 
terms ‘Boy Scouts’’ and “‘National Guard’’ were used. 
On this occasion my informant states that Edwards said 
the following to Pesshing: _ 

‘‘My God! General Pershing, don’t do that. These 
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© International 


by the surviving Y. D. insignia—the 
sleeves of the officers of the Yankee 
ment of deep feeling for their com- 
largement of their symbol to him 


men want to love and worship you. They have heard of 
their Commander-in-Chief on every recruiting poster at 
home. Don't make them hate and fear you. 

‘This battalion had a leaky ship. It had to return to 
the United States and has just arrived here. Give them 
to me for a month. I have never seen them before. I will 
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General R. L. Bullard 
who is accused of 
slurring General Ed- 
wards and the Twen- 
ty-sixth Division in 
his war book, al- 
though even the ene- 
my honored them as 
a real fighting outfit 





© Harrison Ewing 


The Startling Story 
Of An American Officer 
Relieved of His Command 
When He Was Victorious! 


show you the best saluting Division in France. They 
are splendid stuff. They will never fail you..." My 
informant says that he did not hear Pershing make an 
audible reply. 

I grant that a military system must be strictly military 
in a time of war. Discipline must be stern, and it must 
be enforced. Yet I am convinced that General Edwards's 
strict military attitude, tempered by humaneness toward 
civilian troops—volunteers of selected men—was the 
most efficacious under the circumstances. 

With my comrades in France, I surmised a reason be- 
hind the treatment General Edwards and his troops 
received. 

It was the same reason that prompted G. H. Q. never to 
approve any of the recommendations the French made 
to decorate Edwards with the Grand Cross. He was 
one combat Divisional Commander that was not deco- 
rated with a D. S. M., although the colors of his whole 
104th Infantry were decorated by (Continued on page 120) 
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Continuing 
The Glorious Story 
of the 


Great Southwest 


Lucky 





Money 


What Has Gone Before 


| guieronerty gentleman adventurer of Virginia, on his 
way to take possession of his new ranch in the South- 
west, finds a lad y ing of thirst and hunger in the desert 
He offers him shelter at his camp on the outskirts of the 
Honevcutt ranch 

That evening Rapidan goes into the border town of 
Nacional for the deed to his new land and learns from 
Barfoot, a discredited lawver, that Bill Smith, former 
wner of his ranch, has been killed and the body burned. 
Young Jim Terril, tried for the killing and found guilty, 
has escaped 


Rapidan, about to start back to camp, sees a lone man 


ttacked by several others, and goes to his aid. The 
fugitive, during the mélée escapes on Black Diamond, 
Rapidan’s horse, and the latter quickly follows on another 


horse. Overtaking the fleeing man, Rapidan is amazed 
at the fellow’s manner. He exchanges horses with Rapi- 
dan without a word of thanks and rides sullenly away 

At Rapidan’s camp, where Terril is in hiding, the Vir- 
ginian, liking the boy, decides to help him escape. Rapt- 
dan then moves camp to the land of Don Luis Alargon’s 
ranch, Spanish Hacienda, and there meets the proud and 
beautiful daughter of the Don, Vega Alarcon. 

Sheriff Jesse Law and a small posse arrive and openly 
accuse Rapidan of aiding Terril’s escape. The sheriff also 
blames the Virginian for the attack on the would-be 
captors of the fugitive at Nacional. Law says that. the 
abettor was shot in the left leg. Rapidan is examined but 
no trace of a wound is found. Even as Rapidan is freed 
for the moment of suspicion, he notices that Sefiorita 
Alarcon’s horse has the white feet and markings of the 
one he thundered out of Nacional on the night before. 
Its owner must be the man shot by Law! 

Rapidan, curious, calls on Sefior Alargon to pay off a 
mortgage the Spanish-American holds against the Smith 
land. While talking to his host, Rapidan sees a hat which 
He mentions this to Alarcon and also tells 


he recognizes 
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him of the white-footed horse. As he speaks with 
Alarcon, he hears a sneeze near the patio. Rapidan 
is now sure the fugitive is in hiding here! Don 
Luis nervously suggests visiting the stable to see 
the white-footed horse. 

Sefiorita Alargon and Molinar, a grandee of the neigh- 
borhood, ride up. Molinar beats his horse and Rapides 
promptly knocks him down, to the horror of the Alarcons. 

Breaking camp, Rapidan moves to his own land. Enter- 
ing his house, he finds Terril there. Terril denies the 
killing of Smith, and tells of his escape from Sheriff Law. 
The Terril boys, Bud and Jim, were mortal enemies of 
Smith for he had killed their eldest brother. Just as 
Rapidan has hidden Terril, Lawyer Barfoot arrives and 
threatens blackmail because of a rifle which Rapidan 
owns. ‘We'll talk in the morning; I've a visit to pay 
just now,’’ replied Rapidan, leaving his unwelcome guest. 


APIDAN dismounted in the field across which earlier 
in the day he had watched Vega Alarcon race 
with Molinar. He dropped Black Diamond's 

reins to the ground; Diamond would wait here for him. 
Leading the horse that Terril had ridden from the Blue 
Smokes, he went forward through the dark, approaching 
the gate in the fence where Molinar had come by his fall. 

The night was starry and clear, but a dark object mov- 
ing with a degree of silence was not likely to attract 
attention. The led horse's hoofs made little sound on the 
turf. Rapidan paused at the gate. The house before him 
showed many windows yellow with the lights within. 

He looked toward the stable. It was darker there, yet 
there, too, a light burned. The young Mexican of the 
boots and hat, no doubt, lolled there yet, ready to receive 
a chance visitor's mount or to saddle at the command of 
the master. 

The stable yard, extending between the stable itself 
and the adobe wall girdling the flower garden, was 
empty. Rapidan finvestigated all shadowy places sus- 
piciously before he opened the gate. Were both Law 
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Do You Think It Possible That the Fighting Gentleman from Virginia 
Is Going to Lose His Heart to the Proud Spanish Senorita ? 
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“You fool,” yelled Rapidan, wrenching violently 
from the hold of sheriff and deputy, “that’s 
your man—the other side of Don Luis” 


and Tipton inside? Or were they managing to keep a 
watch on the stable and the yard? If they really believed 
Terril to be here they would be carrying themselves warily. 

The gate opened cautiously, with never the creak of a 
hinge. Rapidan stood at one side, his form and the tall 
gate post resolved into one by the dim, uncertain light. 
He urged the Blue Smokes horse through, sending it along 
with a quiet slap on the rump. The end of the long tie 
rope Rapidan kept in his hand for the present. The horse, 
coming to the end of its tether, stopped and stood with 
uplifted head, taking stock of its new surroundings. 

A sigh of satisfaction escaped the man. Here, at least, 
was a certain part of his task done. If Sheriff Law was 
keen-set on his job, he'd know before long that there was 
a horse in the yard. And he'd know the horse when he 
looked at it. One could be sure that he had questioned 
the Blue Smokes rancher, Bates, on that point. 

‘I'm helping to sew you up good and tight, Smith- 
Gerlack,”’ thought Rapidan complacentiy. And then, on 
top of that, his thoughts had to fly away to Alargon—and 
Alarcon’s high spirited daughter. He shook his head; he 
couldn't help that part of it. Even at the risk of putting 
the pompous Don Luis in a bad box, he was out to do what 
he could for Jim Terril. 
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He thought of firing a shot, of calling out, of making 
any fine sort of racket that would bring men, tumbling out 
of doors, or from any lurking place. They would find the 
horse; he'd be back on cimanton’ out of their way before 
they could catch a glimpse of him. There'd be questions 
then buzzing about Alarcon’s ears like hornets. And there 
would be such a search made as would have Bill Smith out 
of his hole. 

Still he hesitated. This line of action would send Rapi- 
dan scurrying; he'd not be on hand to make sure that Alar- 
con did not lie his way out of it. That man was clever; 
his sentinel eyes were not to be forgotten. 

He dropped the tie-rope and the horse, discovering that 
it was free, wandered away across the stable yard. Rapi- 
dan stepped in through the gate which he closed after him, 
and stood looking at the house. The sound of voices 
came to him; a man laughed. He didn’t like the sound of 
it, since it had in it less of clean mirth than of jeer and 
mockery, and so put it down as Molinar’s, not liking 
Molinar. 

And all the while that he watched, shifting his eyes 
frequently to the stable, straining his ears for al] sounds, he 
hoped that at any minute Bill Smith would make a break 
for it. Sooner or later the man would take his chance, 
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slipping out of the house, dodging through the shrubbery, 
making his run for the stable. Let him try, and Rapidan 
meant to down him in his tracks. He loosened the revol- 
ver in his belt; Bill Smith was going to be a hard man to 
[ ike 

Rapidan was fated to wait so long that his muscles 
ramped and ached from standing still. He began to yawn. 
No sleep at all last night; not too much the night before. 
[he silence, the lack of incident, pressed his eyelids down. 
He moved a little where he stood, getting the cramp out of 
muscles and the drowsiness out of brain 

And then at last he was conscious of a new element in 
the night's stillness, a furtive, stealchy movement in the 
garden. Someone had left the house through one of the 
lark doors or windows, and passed swiftly and silently 
into a clump of orange trees, becoming lost in their pro- 
tective arms, blotted out. Only a fleeting glimpse was 
caught by Rapidan; he could not yet be sure if it were 
the man Hefty Gerlack whom he had known so slightly as 
Bill Smith 

Rapidan had been able to look over the adobe wall 
because of his own height and the further fact of the 
ground behind the house sloping upward to the fence 
where he stood. Now he crouched and ran close in, 
gaining the wall itself where one of the larger trees 
dropped its branches over it, 
making a thick screen of greenery 
He peered through the branches, 
keeping himself hidden. 

It remained intensely still there 
in the old fashioned garden 
Rapidan began to wonder if more 
than one did hide there—if one 
spied upon another—if that was 
why, as the minutes dragged by, 
there was only silence and still- 
ness there among the shadows. 


HE floors at Spanish Hacienda 

were covered with the deepest 
of soft carpets. Upon them even 
the pat footfall was silent 
Rapidan that day, in the room of 
the ancestors, had not heard Don 
Luis approaching from the hall 
until he was close to him in the 
room In this same way, after 
Rapidan had ridden away, Vega 
Alarcon had chanced, unheard 
upon her father and the old ma- 
jordomo, Esteban 

It had been an hour or so before 


gunmen. 
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For you who like a good 
Western Story, there will be one smile. “If Sefior Rapidan should 


in the next issue by this author 
that is a humdinger. 

It is called ’Two Men from 
the West” and follows two old- 
timers who tackle a nest of 
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What had come 





She shivered, there in the hot sunsiuine. 
over her? 

‘There are two girls inside me,"’ she surmised astutely. 
“I must watch the one who is a shameless thing that 
would forget her station in life—and run away with a 
common man!”’ 

She blushed hot at her own admission. More ashamed 
than ever she hurried into the house—and so came upon 
Don Luis and old Esteban. 

She stopped astounded at what she saw and heard. 
Don Luis, looking very much in grave earnest, was teach- 
ing a very omer ad Esteban to take snuff! 

“You will take it thus, a pinch on the back of your 
hand. Then you will sneeze." 

‘But this is no true snuff,"’ complained the mystified 
old man. ‘‘It is but tobacco ground up fine and pepper!”’ 


“47 OU will say, if anv should ask, that that is your own 

invention. We have no snuff, Esteban. And you will 
confess that this is your secret; that all your life you have 
taken snuff on the sly. It is necessary—’’ 

Vega began to laugh and Don Luis started and wheeled 
about, looking at her strangely. 

‘Poor dear old Esteban,”’ cried Vega, going to the old 
man and putting an arm about his stoo T shoutden. 

They were very rie pr each other, 
these two; since her toddling 
babyhood a deep and sincere 
affection had press 4 them almost 
like little granddaughter and proud 
old grandfather. 

“It is all right, Sefiorita,"’ said 
Esteban and managed a bewildered 
smile back at her. “‘It will be 
easy when I get used to it.’” To 
show her he pecked at the highly 
seasoned tobacco-dust, and sneezed 
violently. 

‘You will remember, Esteban?"’ 
urged Don Luis with never a 





call again; if any other stranger—"’ 

‘Papa mio!’ cried the girl, 
mirth displaced by an unquiet con- 
cern, ‘what is this silly thing for? 
You are not serious?” 

To admit that he was, it struck 
her, was almost to admit that he 
was mad! But he inclined his 
head gravely and with quiet 
emphasis. 

“You will not question me, 








Law and little Tipton arrived. 
Vega had had a moment alone 
with Molinar, not a pleasant moment for either. He was 
on his wav to a bath and change of clothing, and was 
surly and abrupt. She, moved most deeply by all that had 
happened after Molinar’s fall, looked at him with troubled 
eves. A Molinar, yes; he remained that. Yet Rapidan’s 
burning words kept echoing in her brain: * a brute 
with a horse; a vicious, contemptible brute."’ A Molinar, 
the man whom her father wished her to marry and whom, 
perhaps, she was going to marry; there were demands 
made upon “‘the blood.’’ Blood royal contracted alli- 
ances for the sake of the crown; noble families, for the 
sake of the family. 

She had been glad when Molinar departed to his rooms. 
She lingered a little while in the freshness of the garden. 
She was angry with Rapidan, as angry as one might be 
with another who was less than the dust underfoot. And, 
arare thing with Vega Alarcon, she was ashamed. Ashamed 
of Vega Alarcon. For after Molinar had beaten the satin- 
black—and when Rapidan had punished him for it—she 
had been glad! 
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Chiquitita,"’ he said solemnly. 
‘Some day I may explain. Now, 
I will say only this: The very honor of the Alargons is 
touched here.”’ 

The honor of the Alargons! That was something which 
her father did not speak of lightly. 

‘We shall say nothing of this to any one,”’ said Don 
Luis. “We three only know. That is as it should be.”’ 

Shortly after this piece of mystification Jesse Law and 
his deputy had ridden into the yard. Vega had seen them 
first and told her father, thinking that he would be glad as 
he had ever spoken highly of the sheriff and was fond of 
extending the Alarcon hospitality. 

But she saw instead a quick contraction of the fine black 
brows, and even caught his half-smothered exclamation of 
vexation. But in another moment Don Luis was all 
smiles as he rushed out, both hands extended, in what 
looked like a warm and sincere welcome. 

She saw from the beginning that something was very 
much amiss. She had the explanation—an explanation, 
rather—at her dather'’s first opportunity for a word alone 
with her. 
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Rapidan and Vega swept along, skimming the earth, advancing to the stars, 
united under stress of common danger and the urge of a compelling glory 


Law and Tipton were to stay overnight. It had been 
mpossible for Alarcon not to invite them; never had he 
turned a man from his door in his life. It simply could not 
e¢ ¢one. More than that, to have evinced the slightest 
esire for them to go would have been to awaken suspI- 
ion, no matter how soundly it might slumber now. 
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They had said that they were looking for Terril, know- 
ing him to be somewhere near. Vega had heard that and 
had thought that little Tipton’s eves were more watchful 
than usual, which was to say very watchful indeed. 
Presently they had gone to their rooms to prepare for 
dinner. Don Luis, who had been (Continued on page 84) 
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“I Had to Fight— 
With My Fists 
to Hold My Jobs— 
That’s 


The Story of Bill Todd’s 


Success, Mates” 





N THE course of a racing life, William Henry Todd has 
corraled seven shipyards, a few score millions and the 
sonorous title of the Master Ship-builder of the West- 

ern Hemisphere. He says he won his way by “‘sweat and 
swat,’ the sweat of his brow and the brawn of his fists. 
Although the shrinking violet is not his favorite flower, 
Todd does not stress, for public consumption, such trifling 
attributes as brains, luck, imagination and as adroit a 
faculty of self-salesmanship as the Creator ever bestowed 
upon a two-legged creature 
All my life | had to work and I had to fight,”’ grunts 

Todd with bluff explosiveness. ‘‘I had to work so I could 
eat | had to fight—with my fists—to hold my jobs. 
That's the story of Bill Todd's success, mates 

As he approaches the mid-sixties Todd's body has be- 
come a bit aldermanic; his face, with its Roman nose, co- 
balt blue eyes and wide, grinning mouth, somewhat 
rounded But the hands, masculine, knotted, heavy- 
knuckled, remain hard. The fingers are bent and twisted 
like those of a veteran big league catcher. To the ship- 
builder thev are symbols, holding memories. He likes 
to keep them as they are. You couldn't get Bill Todd to 
face a cutie of the manicuring table unless you gave him 
ether 

Todd's countenance is as mild as that of the Quaker we 

used to see on the billboards. His voice, though husky, is 
low and not hard on the ear. But when he describes the 
numerous physical tussles that have marked his unique 
upward leap there is a combative rasp in his tones that 
would make a seismograph register earthquakes. 
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It is quite evident at such moments that hard knocks 
have meant hard knocks to William Henry Todd. Also 
that he can survey the years with the complacent knowl- 
edge that he has bashed more often than he has been 
bashed. 

Todd was thirteen when first forced to put up his maulies 
in the course of advancement. Washington, D. C. was the 
scene of this memorable encounter. With enough school- 
ing under his cap to satisfy the authorities, Todd had left 
the family shack in Wilmington, Delaware, to see the 
world. He was strong beyond his years. He had put ina 
couple of summer a rivets in the old Pusey 
& Jones shipyard where his father, Jim Todd, was a boiler- 
maker and a good one. 

The thirteen year old Ulysses landed in Washington and 
got a job as a train newsboy. They told him to work the 
trains while they stood in the station. They neglected to 
tell him that he was poaching on another news butcher's 
preserves. The other boy told him. Todd's ears were 
strangely waxen. So the other boy punched him in the 
nose. Blond hair bristling, young Bill dropped his 
— and leaped to the attack. During the scrap maiden 
ladies covered their ears for Todd employed not only his 
knuckles but certain verbal felicities that were to grow 
more magnificent with the years. 

“It was a fine fight until we were stopped,’ narrates 
Todd. “About an even thing. The boss asked me how I 
got along on the job. I told him it was all right. That 
fight was a continued story. That boy and I set at it as 
often as we met. By and by we decided we were losing too 
many sales and we combined our interests. That was the 
first merger I ever joined. I asked him then what his 
name was. The answer dazed me. His name was William 
H. Todd.’ 

A year as a railroader smarted up Todd and made him 
fast on the intake. But even then he liked the feel of 
money in his pockets and the pennies were not mounting 
into dollars fast enough. So when Jim Todd advised his 
precocious young sprout to come back to the shipyard and 
earn a trade that amounted to something, Bill gave heed. 
He went back to heating rivets and set out seriously to 
master a trade. The cocky, confident youngster was quite 
a man of the world among his less traveled fellows. He 
had a gift of oil ond could tell a story illustrated by words 
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and gestures which made his story live and glow. 

Also, Jim Todd's boy was a glutton for work. He soon 
learned brains were required to bring a ship into being out 

f a mass of steel plates and girders. He began to peer at 
cagineers’ blue-prints and foremen’s instruction sheets. 
soon he got to be a riveter, then a shipfitter. Then he 
went into the mold loft and, when he was twenty-two, 
they made him assistant foreman. 

A couple of years later the firm sent Todd to Trinidad in 
the West Indies with a crew of ironworkers to put to- 
gether two river boats that had been shipped “‘knocked 

own" for service on the Orinoco. Bill ate that job up. 
In two months the boats were tested and delivered and 
Todd and his huskies were back in Wilmington, with new 
and wonderful yarns to tell. 

Todd spun his so well his populatiry expanded and he 
won new honors. They made him chief of the volunteer 
fire department. Those were the days of hand engines and 
manual pumps. Todd had been a buff from babyhood and 
he gloried in the firemen’s parades. To this day he'll drop 
everything to chase the engines and rather enjoys posing 
for a snapshot in a fireman’s helmet. Once a year he 
brings all the retired firemen of Wilmington to New York 
for a dinner party, a show or two and a stay at one of the 
large hotels. 

The trip to Trinidad widened Todd's horizon and 
purred his ambition. He dipped into books on engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding and to Ris delight found he could 
understand a good part of what the authors were driving 
at. The young workman spent three years more absorbing 
everything the Pusey & Jones outfit could teach him. Then 
he began to get restless. His imagination was working 
and he yearned for larger fields. 

Just then a circular came into his hands notifying all and 
sundry that Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy 
nder Harrison, had installed the civil service system in the 
avy yards. Todd determined to move on. He took 
government examinations and was notified that he had 
been appointed outside master shipfitter in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. By this time Todd was a thoroughly skilled 
mechanic and shipfitter and behind his forehead were 
working ideas that were not ordinary. 

In those days, the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties, man 
power was infinitely more important than machinery. The 
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Sweat and Swat 
Brought Him Millions 
And the Title, 
“Master Ship-builder 
of the 


Western Hemisphere e 


Galloway 


By 
JOHN K. 
WINKLER 


Author of “Hearst: 


An American Phenomenon” 


harbor scene was peaceful. Blasphemous tugs and giant 
lighters were almost unknown. The deafening, tearing, 
ripping roar of the automatic riveter was yet to commit 
sacrilege upon the calm of quiet days. Stanch sailing ships 
and trim little steam vessels rode at anchor. The Gowanus 
Canal had not set itself up, a rival to the odoriferous 
Chicago River. 

It was a new and rougher gang that Todd commanded at 
the Navy Yard. But the gang had no fancy boss either. 
Todd's tongue could be as soothing as syrup or as gritty as 
sandpaper. A collision came soon. Todd fired a yard 
hand for doubling on his time-check and the gang marked 
him for disfigurement and downfall. Todd joys in the 
memory of that episode. 


“THEY used to wait for me every night or two at the 

yard gate,’ he chuckles, ‘‘and beat me up neatly. 
But every time they did it I managed to land a sock or two 
on the chap who caused the argument. Getting square 
with me cost him a large total of pains. In the end I beat 
him another way. His brother was slated to get the axe. 
I thought the discharge was unjust, went to the front for 
him and was able to save his job."’ 

After that our hero brought no more bruises home for 
the tender ministrations of his bride, comely Mary Bab- 
cock, who had accompanied him from Wilmington. No 
longer did the scent of arnica mingle with the more suc- 
culent odor of Mary's corned beef and cabbage. Todd's 
big rough fellows now followed him docilely. They 
demonstrated that rugged Continued on page 108 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS 
With 
RICHARD V. CULTER . 
Of Course You Could Purchase a Cigar—if You Didn’t Care 7 10% 
Vanilla. But the Bulk of the Business Was in Peruna, Asafetida, ee 
Flourished. And the Children of Each Customer Received a < res 
Drops—Depending Upon What Mood the Drug ms 
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IN THE GAY NINETIES 
WHEN A DRUG STORE 
WAS A DRUG STORE 


How Old it Was—and You Could Have a Soda if You Took 

Swamp Root, Castor Oil, and the Host of “Cure-Alls” Which Then 

Present of a Licorice Stick, Coltsfoot, Rock-Candy or Horehound 

Store Man Happened to Be in at the Time 
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Through Hell 


How Smiling Johnnie Kelly, Private in the U. S. 
Marines, Won the Congressional Gold Medal 
and a Lot of Others on the Battlefields of France 


OHN JOSEPH KELLY, called Johnnie by all his 
friends, was eighteen years old when war was declared 
and he enlisted with the Sixth Marines. He was five 
feet five inches in height and one hundred twelve pounds 
in weight; but this was all dynamite because his father, 
Edward Jarlach Kelly, was from Tuame, in Ireland, and his 
mother, Beatrice Lally Kelly, from the county Galway in 
Ireland, and because Johnnie had been born and raised in 
the Chicago south side where only those survive whose 
wits are fine-triggered, and fists precise, and soul a bit 
hell-strengthened. He had four older brothers and his 
father for many years before his death had been ill. 
| gather that Johnnie's youth in the Chicago south side 
was not one sterile in excitement. There is in him a 
natural and delicate courtesy 
a grace A dash of the 
poet about him He has a 
strange, round way of pro- 
nouncing the word ‘‘beautiful 
which makes the thing he 
points out twice as full of 
beauty as it was before the 
pointing out While I was 
with him he was ever doing 
this Look at that beautiful 
cat, Jimmie. Isn't it beeauti- 
fulll.”’ A long contemplation 
of the cat “Look at that 
green, Jimmie (the green of 
the golf club where he caddied 
as aboy). Isn'tit beeautifullll?”’ 
And the next moment we 
would pass the door of a café 
and that would remind him of 
one of his string of extrava- 
gant fights 
In that café he was sitting 
when a sailor came in and sat 
at his table. The sailor said 
something uncomplimentary, 
vigorously so, of the Marines, 
and Johnnie, it was with the 
Marines he fought during the 
war, said silkily Over in 
Belle iu \W oods, in France, 
there are a lot of Marines 
What vou said just now—vou 
certainly don’t mean it of them, as well, do you?” 
Yes,"’ said the sailor, “they can go - " Using 
the ubiquitous army-and-navy expression 
Yes, ' said Johnnie, ‘and you, you 
Right there on the sidewalk, two years after it had 
happened, the scene once more vivid before his eyes, his 
body taut with the old vehemence, Johnnie repeated what 
he had said to the sailor. If only | could print it! 
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He’s 5 feet 5 and weighs i112 pounds—- 
but every ounce is that much dynamite 


Johnnie took the sailor out into the lot behind the café 
He had been out of the army eight years and had not 
lived, since then, any particularly ascetic existence. He 
was overweight; his one hundred and forty pounds were 
part soft. The sailor weighed about one hundred and 
eighty, and, just off his ship, was hard. Johnnie fought 
him for an hour, drove the teeth out of his head, broke his 
nose, and made him apologize to the Marines of Bouresches 
and Belleau Woods. 

Beneath the silk of his courteous, gracious manner, there 
lurks a vehemence like trinitrotoluol. 

At sixteen Johnnie left home and joined a traveling 
circus. But he was home again when the war broke. His 
father was dead; the family now consisted of the mother 
and her four sons. 

The oldest son, James Jar- 
lach, had already been serving 
in the National Guard. He im- 
mediately went into the Regu- 
lar Army, with the grade of a 
captain. 

The second son, Tom, 
Thomas Francis, enlisted in the 
aviation, becoming a lieuten- 
ant aviator. 

The third son, Mike, 
Michael Anthony, enlistéd in 
the Intelligence Service, be- 
coming a sergeant. 

There remained only Johnnie 
When he went to his mother to 
say he wanted to enlist, Bea 
trice Lally Kelly was touched 
with wistful weakness. ‘‘You 
are going to leave me alone, 
Johnnie?” 

But immediately she caught 
back at herself: “‘No—l'm 
glad to see you doing it, 
Johnnie.”’ 

And Johnnie enlisted in the 
Sixth Marines! 

He was eighteen years old, 
five foot five tall, and weighed 
one hundred and twelve pounds 
He had a gentle face, with 
gray eyes and long lashes, and 
when crossed he was a wild cat 

He trained in Paris Island, South Carolina, in Quantico, 
Virginia—the hard training needed to bring a rooky up 
to the severe standard of the Marines. On August twen- 
tieth, he became a private in the Seventy-eighth Company 
of the Sixth Marines. 

The Sixth Marines, with the Fifth Marines, and the 
Ninth and Twenty-third regiments of the Regular Army, 
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The Citation 


“John Joseph Kelly, Pri- 
vate 78th Company, 6th 
Regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps, 2nd Division, at 
Blanc Mont Ridge, France, 
October 3, 1918. Ran 
through our own barrage 
one bundred yards in ad- 
vance of the front line and 
attacked an enemy ma- 
chine-gun nest, killing the 
gunner with a grenade, 
shooting another member 
of the crew with bis pis- 
tol, and returning through 
the barrage with eight 
prisoners.” 


became the infantry of the 

Second Division. Early in 
February, 1918, the division 

landed in France. There fol- 

lowed the usual intensified 
training—practice hikes, trench dig- 
ging, bombing, ‘“‘standing by’’ all 
night. On March seventeenth, which, 
I am told, is Saint Patrick's Day, the 
Seventy-eighth Company, entraining 
and hiking to the Verdun Sector, en- 
tered real trenches for the first time, 
and Private Kelly celebrated both the 
day and the deed by getting well 
jingled. There, in the trenches of the 
Verdun Sector, he reached his third 
court-martial. 

‘‘Why so many court-martials?’’ I 
asked him. 

His eyes lit up with a reminiscent 
gleam. “‘Oh, mostly fighting,’’ he 

“Why? Did you fight much?” 

The glow in his eyes became a frank light. “‘I guess: I 
fought about every son-of-a-cook in that company," he 
said. 

‘*Besides,’’ he added, ‘*I was nearly always late at roll- 
call. No matter how much I tried.”’ 


said brightly. 


HEY dock pay at those court-martials. After the 

Armistice, after eight months of constant fighting, 
Johnnie got his sanaad pay for those eight months’ con- 
stant fighting. It amounted to exactly five francs! 

It must be said that the franc at the time was worth 
more than it is now. It was then worth fifteen cents. So 
the five francs amounted to a full sixty cents. 

When, on June second, the Second Division spread itself 
across the road:to Paris near Chateau-Thierry Johnnie had 
become arunner. His job was to stick with the captain of 
his company, and to sally forth along skirmish lines, or 
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By 
JAMES 
HOPPER 


Private Kelly re- 

ceiving his Naval 

Congressional Med- 

al of Honor. That 

same day, he earned 
six others 


e 


from one P. C. to another, along winding guts, or by air 
line over shell-drenched, bullet-swept terrains, with mes- 
sages—messages that must reach their destination at all 
cost. 

When I was a correspondent during the war, I thought 
there was nothing as , serosal as the runner. You'd be 
in the captain's dugout, snug and warm and safe—everv- 
thing in life being comparative—the sound of bursting 
shells outside coming in muffled, as if striking in cotton 
wadding, far off. ‘“‘Runner,’’ the captain would say. 
““Runner!"’ his aide would baw] les the dugout cur- 
tain out into the night. Out of the darkness a slim young 
form would leap in, landing on both feet, at attention. 
For a moment he would stand there, blinking in the light; 
for a moment in that quiet, warm, snug, lit, deep place 
then out he would slip with the message, into he black- 
ness, the rain, the cold, the mud, the bullets and the shells. 

From June second to June ninth, his company, in exposed 
position, living on hard tack and raw bacon, fought off 
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the Germans ferociously trying to force to Paris. A run- 
ner is a bit of a free lance. On June third, Johnnie carried 
back his first wounded. The man’s legs had been blown off 

Johnnie tried to carry him on his back, could not make 
the grade, and finally bore him away in a poncho. There 
was in the of this fighting, an old farm still in- 
habited by the peasant farmer and his wife; Johnnie found 
ladders there, cut them up into lengths, and used these as 
stretchers for other wounded. All this between carrying 
messages. On June ninth, a company of the Fifth Marines 
relieved them—and Johnnie cut down from a rafter in the 
garret of La Sens farm, the little bird-like body of the 
peasant farmer's wife. The man had vanished; she had 
hanged herself 


swirl 


N JUNE thirteenth, up again went the Seventy-eighth 
Company, and in attempting the relief of the Fifth 
Marines, was caught in a box barrage of gas shells 
and shrapnel which practically annihilated it—all 
being killed, wounded, or gassed with the excep- 
tion of eleven men—and Johnnie Kelly. Replace- 
ments were rushed up, and on June twenty-fifth, 
the company was in again, on a hillside, facing the 
enemy. Barbed wire entanglements were set up 
On June twenty-ninth, John- 
nie, while carrying up a 
huge roll of barbed wire, 
was struck in the thigh by a 
piece of explosive shell, and 
He was 


a Lee 


oS 


was “‘glad of it.” 
‘all in.” 

For his work carrying 
messages in this bedlam, 
John Kelly got the first of 
the four silver stars that 
shine on his Victory Medal 
ribbon, and from the French, 
the Croix de Guerre 

But he had 
found time fos 
other things io 
For being court- 
martialed a 
fourth time, for 
instance. Dur 
ing one of the 
short stays to the 
rear, his sergeant 
was riding him 
“Why Jimmie,” 

so he told it to 
me ten years 
lacer—'‘he was making 
me pick up little pieces of 
paper out of the trench!"’ 

‘What did you do?” 
| prompted. 

““T told him to go 

i For the proper 
effect, substitute again 
that ubiquitous and expressive army expression.) 

Having said this to his sergeant, John was taken to the 
captain, who said: ‘Two-thirds for three months.”’ 
Which meant that two-thirds of John’s pay was to be 
docked for three months! 

The boy, in revolt at this injustice and heaviness of 
power, knelt in the trench and called a curse down upon 
Sergeant Bo—that is not his name “Hear me, God,”’ 
he screamed up to the sky. ‘‘Listen to me, God! I am 
going to KILL Sergeant Bo!” 

[ wish you could have heard him repeat this, ten vears 
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Automatic in one 

hand, grenade in 

the other, Johnnie 

let go precisely 

into the center of 

the machine-gun 
nest 


Out of Four Million Men Mobilized, 
Seas in the A. E. F. Only Ninety 
Medal of Honor, and Twenty-eight 


Illustrations 
By 
DUDLEY 
SUMMERS 


later, at midnight, in a Chicago park! A little cold bubble 
ran up my spine. The sergeant, horrified, ran back to the 
captain to tell him of it. 

“Did you really mean it?’’ I asked of Johnnie—in the 
Chicago park. 

His eyes grew black. ‘‘Absolutely.”’ 

Then he smiled his irresistible Irish smile. ‘But I 
didn’t do it, Jimmie,"’ he confided. ‘We're good friends 
now. He lives just’a little ways from here.” 

Back along the hospital route went John Kelly, and 
finally landed at Montfort Aux Clercs, an old monastery 
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Out of Two Million Carried Over 
Won the Army Congtessional 
of These Died in the Winning of It 


“When I see under what difficulties 
some of these Congressional Medalists 
are struggling, I marvel more and more 
at our dear United States Government. 
Do you know how much a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor brings? Well, 
while you are still in the army, just 
exactly two dollars a month. And af- 
; ter you have been mustered out of the 
about. ‘‘And they wouldn't army? Just exactly nothing. 

“Why couldn’t every Congressional 
Medalist be given at least a lieutenant’s 
commission and retired on full pay? 


*Twouldn’t break the U. S. A.” 


near Bordeaux. This is the 
famous wine district. Vine- 
yards all about, wine all 


let us have a drop,’ even 
now wails Johnnie Kelly. 

So with his wound still 
per open, he ran away to 

aris and had a gorgeous 
time for a blessed thirteen 
days, upon which he reported at the famous building of 
the rue Sainte Anne, where he was lucky enough to come 
upon a not too meticulous officer who gave him transpor- 
tation back to his outfit—instead of to the calaboose, 
which it could have been. The wound of that Chicago 
boy, a bit slow while in the monastery, had rapidly and 
completely healed as he coursed the Paris streets. 

Back into the Seventy-eighth Company, Sixth Marines 
he appeared, which meanwhile had been through the 
battle of Soissons—the only one he was to miss. And on 
September twelfth, still a runner, he went over with it at 
Saint Mihiel. The Sixth Marines was in support: there 
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was not much to do—except for the runners, scurrying 
about with orders and reports. 

As the company reached its objective, the town of 
Thiaucourt, Johnnie, marauding cat, discovered the where- 
abouts of two machine guns which were severely damag- 
ing the advance. They were in a stone house of a corner 
of the town. He did not have to do anything further 
about it. He pointed them out; his comrades did the rest 

But three days later, moving forward again to establish 
a front line, the Seventy-eighth Company reached the 
crest of a hill at dawn, when the Germans let go with al! 
they had. Into shell holes everybody went. There was 

no artillery support, the fire was ter- 
rific, the machine-gun bullets came 
like handfuls of rice. 

Johnnie's captain, Woodward, was 
shot in the leg, stood up, was shot in 
the body. He was just from the hos- 
pital. “‘Just my luck, Johnnie,’’ he 
growled. “‘No sooner get into action 
than I’m out again.’’ One by one al! 
the officers were killed or wounded. 

Two hours passed on that fire-swept 
crest, the company steadily dwindling 
Johnnie, crawling around in search of 
an officer, that could still stand, final] 
found one—who wasn't—who was 
only a non-com—Sergeant Bogan. 

‘"Sergeant,"’ said Johnnie, ‘al! the 
officers are wounded or dead. We 
can't stay in this: we've got to get out 
or go forward.” 

“All right,’’ said Sergeant Bogan, 
““we'll attack.”’ 

So Bogan took the right of what 
was left of the company, and Johnnie 
took the left, and these ragged re- 
mains attacked. In the swirl of at- 
tack and counter attack Johnnie and 
sixteen men had been surrounded. 


HEY had rifles, they had grenades, 

they had a Chauchat automatic; 
they hurled back three attacks; there 
were only eight men left. Johnnie, in a 
little patch of brush, was feeding the 
Chauchat for a corporal who. was 
acting as gunner, when the latter col- 
lapsed on the gun. Johnnie rolled 
him off and operated the gun himself. 
Fifteen minutes later, in a lull, he 
examined the dead corporal, calling 
over a big recruit to man the gun. 

The corporal’s helmet seemed singu- 
larly tight on his head; Johnnie pried 
it off, found the eyes puffed and 
bruised—and the dead man began 
to stir. A bullet, or a piece of shell, 
without piercing the helmet, had 
jammed it tight on him, had made a vise of it about his 
skull. 

Johnnie dragged him out into the sun, and just then a 
shell dropped square on the poor big recruit left at the 
gun. Johnnie ran over there. The man seemed to have 
a thousand wounds, he seemed to be hanging together by 
threads, but was alive and conscious. From behind, Lieu- 
tenant Adams broke through with men, and reorganized 
the line. Another enemy attack was broken; they couldn't 
get the Marines out of the rocks. Stretcher bearers came 
up; Johnnie got two bayonets, and with these, with 
pieces of wood, with scabbards, (Continued on page 102) 
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What Can a Shrimp 
Do on a Football 
Gridiron Besides Get 
Killed? Everybody 
Thought Mulcahey 
Was Crazy to Pick 
a 117-Pound Quar- 
terback, but Read 


Beta Kappa 


Kid 


HITE cord divided a stretch of tightly packed 
cinders into pes y lanes. Five young men in 
running trunks and sleeveless jerseys dug holes 


into which their spiked shoes set. The starter raised his 
gun 

Three or four hundred spectators in the stand lighted 
cigarettes and talked about football. 

They already knew the winner of the one-hundred-yard 
dash in this autumn interclass meet. He was Cameron, in 
the second lane from the pole, popularly rated as the best 
college sprinter tn the East. 

Mike Mulcahey, track coach and football trainer at 
Harlow, stood a few feet from the finish line, watch in 
hand. His piercing, grayish blue eyes, squinted almost 
shut under their bushy brows and the downward tilted 
rim of his weather-worn brown derby, were focused upon 
a short, ludicrously thin young man, wearing heavy- 
lensed, bone-rimmed glasses, who was testing the holes he 
had dug in the outside lane of the course. 

Mike knew, as the stands knew, that this man could not 
win 

The starter’s whistle blew sharply 
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The timers and 


judges took their places at the finish line. Mike clicked 
his stop watch, to be sure that it was working perfectly, 
and shifted his gaze from the thin youth to the muzzle of 
the starter’s gun. 

A blue jut of smoke, a sharp report! Five runners leaped 
up the course. Forty yards from the starting line, the thin 
youth, who had first held the coach's attention, was lead- 
ing by a narrow foot; at fifty yards he had fallen back to 
third place. He was fourth at seventy-five yards and a poor 
fifth at the finish. 

‘““Hm-m-m."" Mulcahey glanced at his watch, clicked 
the split second hands back to position, and dropped it 
into a pocket of his loose waistcoat. 

Cameron, blowing slightly, passed him on his way to 
retrieve his sweat clothes. ‘‘What'd I do, Mike?’’ 

‘Them timers'll give you evens, I suspect. My watch 
got you in ten-one.”” 

The coach moved slowly past the group of timers, who 
were in consultation before making their official announce- 
ment. His sharp eyes again were upon the frail runner who, 
leading for nearly half the distance, had finished badly in 
the ruck. The boy was a dispirited figure, head down, thin 
shoulders hunched up as though hoping they might hide 
his disgrace, his emaciated body still racked by the vio- 
lence of the effort he had made. 

The boy's ndme was Akerly—F. Osbert Akerly—but 
names meant nothing to Mulcahey, and except in the case 
of an outstanding star, or a very simple name, he rarely 
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pronounced the name of any one of his charges correctly 
twice in succession. 

He stepped up to him. 

““Ackly, your Ma never meant you should be a foot 
racer.” 

“I lack the stamina to go more'n half the distance, Mr. 
Mulcahey,”’ explained the boy hopelessly. ‘I wasn't 
meant for an athlete. But I want an H.”’ 

“You're gonna get a Phi Beta Kappa key, ain't you?”’ 

“Oh yes, I suppose so. With the exception of physics, 
I've been well above ninety in all my subjects. And in that 
I haven't yet fallen below eighty-nine. But—but what's 
thar?”’ 

Mulcahey shrugged his thin shoulders. 


““T DON'T know. But them that's got ‘em, seems to wear 
‘em. I suppose a fellow oughta be satisfied with what 
he can do best.”’ 

“Studies come easy. I always wanted to do something 
that was hard for me, like running.” 

Mulcahey pushed back the brim of his brown derby from 
its accustomed place well over his eyes. 

‘*Ever try football?’’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Football!’ The boy peered at the coach with startled 
eyes. ‘‘Why look at me. I don’t weigh 120 pounds. They'd 
laugh me off the field.”’ 

*"You've tried baseball, and didn't last a week. I've 
dry nursed you along for three years on the track squad. 
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“Watch the naked 
guy!” screamed some- 
one back of the Stock- 
bridge line. ‘Watch 
Akerly!” He started 
around right end, arms 


folded, body bent 


I hoped you'd prove a pet theory of mine that a guy with 
brains has an edge on these athletes. Most of ‘em have 
concrete in their top loft. Well, maybe I was mistaken 
Get a suit and report to Jones four o’clock Monday.” 

“But Mr. Maktehiy 

Mulcahey had already started away. Now he turned 
angrily. He was a weazened little man, known not at all 
for his tolerance. 

“T'm telling you what to do,’’ he cried, in his rasping 
treble. ‘‘I ain't promising nothing. Personally, I don't 
think you're stout enough to lug the water bucket. But 
come out anyway. Four o'clock!” 

The campus had its little laugh when it was noised about 
that F. Osbert Akerly, whose single claim to distinction 
was the questionable one of being head of every class in 
which he sat, had gone out for football. In the smallest 
suit that an assistant manager could furnish him, and 
which was consigned to Akerly only after he had sworn 
that Mr. Mulcahey had ordered him to report for practice, 
he appeared on the football field Monday afternoon 

The day and hour of his advent was unfortunately 
chosen. Sour Sid Jones, the coach, whose pessimism had 
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won him a national reputation, and who, it was com- 
monly said, would complain if he had the All-American 
team to coach, was in one of his most caustic moods. 

Sour Sid was in the middle of his Monday afternoon 
tirade, calling names and importuning the saints for aid 
and tolerance, when the select little ring of varisty ath- 
letes was intruded by F. Osbert Akerly, panoplied in foot- 
ball clothes that gave his tiny stature the free and loose 
appearance of a scarecrow 

He was half through the group seated on the grass be- 
fore the sour mentor, when Jones looked up and saw him. 

“‘[’m reporting for practice,’’ began F. Osbert. 

‘“Get out—get out,’ cried the coach. ‘“‘This isn’t the 
bone yard. You're bad luck. Where'd you get that suit, 
anywav?” : 

““Mr. Mulcahey 

“If chat Mick thinks he's kidding someone, I'll’’— 

But at that moment Mulcahey strolled over from the 
training house. 

‘I'm just making you a gift, Sid,’ he said. ‘And ain't 
vou the ingrate to talk that way about it? This is Ashley, 
what used to run twenty vards for me in the hundred. He's 
trving out for quarterback.”’ 

‘Take him away,'’ shouted Jones. “‘Of course, there's 
no sting to death, after what happened Saturday to this 
bunch of peanut-minded ice horses that dress up in foot- 
ball clothes to try to fool the alumni, but until I'm dead, 
I don’t want any corpse around.”’ 

Mulcahey motioned to Akerly. “‘Go over by the tack- 
ling dummies and sit down until he gets through with the 
blessing ‘% 

‘‘T don't think I'm fitted for this game," insisted Akerly. 

‘| know you're not,”’ agreed the trainer. ‘‘But no mat- 
ter how hard you try to be bad, you can’t get much worse 
than this gang. Spot ‘em two wickets and they might beat 
the Daughters of the Revolution at croquet. They're as 


useless in a football game as a hand-organ ina ship-wreck.”’ 
Half an hour elapsed before the lash of Jones's tongue 


ceased and the players were called for a dummy scrimmage 
drill. Another half hour passed before Mulcahey sum- 
moned Akerly with a wave of his hand. 

He took the boy by the arm and 
started over to the football coach. 

“You know the names of the posi- 
tions on a football team?” 

‘Oh yes, sir. Very well.”’ 

‘You're trying for quarterback. Don't 
forget, quarterback. You're the best 
quarterback of an awful bad year for 
quarterbacks. Keep that in mind. If 
vou don't think you're the best, no one 
else is going to think so. There's goin; 
to be a lot of times, between now oa 
the Stockbridge game, when you're 
guing to be the only one that'll think 
so. But when they're all against you, 
that’s when you gotta try hardest. Get 
me?” 

“Yes sir. I do, sir.”’ 

Mulcahey called the football coach 
aside 

‘This is Ashton—I tried to introduce 
vou to him before,’ he said. ‘‘He wants 
to try for quarterback. He's fast—for a 
short ways.’ 

“Fast, eh? So are my backs. They're 
the fastest backs getting back to the 
tacklers Lever saw.’ The coach ignored 
the hand that Akerly extended. “‘I’m 
not glad to know you, Ashton—"’ 

‘*My name's Akerly, sir.”’ 

‘| don’t care what vour name is. You 
don't look anv more like a quarterback 
than my grandmother, and she's turning 
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In full view of the Stock- 
bridge team, he pulled 
off pants 


eighty next month."’ And Sour Sid sneered unpleasantly. 

“Well, let him stand around and pick his teeth if he 
wants to,’’ suggested Mulcahey. ‘“‘He’s only a little guy, 
and he don’t take up much room.” 


““T'VE got more junk around here now than a second 
bend shop. And fewer football players than a con- 
vent. Take him away, I tell you.”’ 

Mike's point, however, was to be won. He had been at 
Harlow eighteen years. More than once, since Jones's 
coming, five years before, the football coach had relied 
upon the trainer's judgment. Mulcahey knew a great deal 
of football, and infinitely more than that, he was an amaz- 
ing judge of men—a judge of their temperamental compo- 
sition. He had a rare understanding of the psychology 
that causes athletes to do, as he himself described it, *‘bet- 
ter than their best.”’ 

“The first thing you must learn are the signals,’’ Mike 
explained to Akerly. “‘Some of ‘em are on a chart I'll give 
you. The rest you'll have to pick up vourself. It won't 
take you long. Them nit-wits on the team learned ‘em in 
three weeks themselves.”’ 

“Yes sir.” 

“Brains ain't too popular with a lot of athletes,’’ went 
on Mulcahey, ‘‘but I've always believed in ‘em. If you do 
anything big, it'll be because of your noodle, not the 
brawn you ain't got And when you're running with 
the ball, lift your knees high. There's always the chance 
somebody's jaw'll be in the way—I mean legitimately in 
the way,’ he hastened to add. 

Akerly was ignored by Jones and the assistant coaches 
during the remaining hours of practice, and the only bene- 
fit he derived from the session was Mulcahey's encourage- 
ment and the signals that he learned by following closely 
on the heels of the players as they ran through a signal 
drill and dummy scrimmage. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were the same, but by the close 
of Wednesday's work-out he thought, although no one 
had helped him, that he had almost mastered the plays 
which he had seen practiced. 

Mulcahey, dropping into Crow- 
ley'’s cigar store that night, found 
Sour Sid sunk deep in a broken 
Windsor chair in the back room. 
The coach's disposition had cur- 
dled. 

“I don’t see why I don’t quit 
this rotten business anyway,’ he 
complained. “‘It’s no good. It 
never was any good. It never'll be 
any good.”’ 

‘*Maybe not, Sid,’’ consoled the 
trainer. “‘But the hours ain't bad. 
Think of them.” 

“That's just the trouble with 
this place,’’ sighed Jones. “They 
want football teams, but they 
won't give you a chance to work 
with ‘em. They hold my men up 
in classes until four and five 
o'clock, and I have to monkey 
around with ‘em under arc lights. 
A fine place. A fine job."" He 
tossed away a half burned cigar- 
ette and continued. ‘‘They don't 
think of anything here except 
studying. All they're trying for is 
Phi Beta Kappa keys. Look at 
that bunch I got out there, not an 
athlete among ‘em.”’ 

“And there ain't a Phi Beta 
Kappa man among ‘em, either, 

~except the one I sent you. You 
run to beef and forget everything 
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The coach shot one long look of disgust at the scarecrow figure 
and shouted, “Take him away, I want no corpses around” 


else. Take Schulman, your quarterback. A million dollar 
body and a five cent brain. He can’t think fast enough to 
get sweat on his ears.”’ 

“Don't talk to me about him after Saturday. If you 
blue print the course for him he'll carry the ball, but when 
it comes to independent thinking—’’ Jones shook his head 
sadly—**But what am I going to do?” 

‘Put in somebody with brains.”’ 

‘Where am I going to get him?”’ 

“I’m telling you,"’ rasped Mike, ‘my man—Emerson!”’ 

“Your man’’—Jones rose from his chair, incredulous— 
“you mean that victim of malnutrition that’s been hang- 
ing around since Monday? Why man alive, the first 
tackler that touched him would break him in two. He 
don't weigh 110 pounds with rocks in his hands.”’ 

“I scaled him yesterday, after practice, and he did 117." 

“What's 117? Our line averages 202, the ends 180 and 
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the backs 185. He couldn't come through one scrimmage 
alive.”’ 


Mulcahey shrugged his shoulders. 
Bo pew. only thinking of the Stockbridge game,”’ he said. 


I wouldn't want to play him right through the sea- 
son. But I say that if he was brought along nice and easy, 
and given a chance, at the right moment, he might do 
something you wouldn't expect.”’ 

‘Like dropping dead, on our five-yard line, and giving 
the ball to Stockbridge.’ 

“I’m asking you again if you're going to give him a 
chance.”’ 

“Oh, let him stay, and quit pestering me. I'll run him 
through with the scrubs in dummy drill tomorrow.”’ 

So on Thursday, the fourth day of his first week of 
practice, F. Osbert Akerly was (Continued on page 106) 
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HERE is what the professorial 
boys call ‘‘a fixation’’ in the out- 
land, that those of us whose lives 


are cast on this mad, merry, little island 
of Manhattan have nothing to do but 
raise the Old Harry. 

Our lives, to many of them, are con- 
cerned solely in the nightly endeavor to 
build up a next morning headache that 
would fic a horse. And so when our 
friends from Sinking Springs or Bullfrog 
Junction make their pilgrimage to the metropolis, their 
manner is: “Well, here we are!"’ And the implication is 
for you to do your stuff or they won't love you anymore. 

The fact that the successful man in New York is geared 
up to the highest pitch of industry receives the hinterland 
hoot. Look at the theaters, the cafés, the night clubs, 
the whisper-lows and myriad other amusement devices! 

The casual visitor does not understand that all the en- 
tertainment hocus-pocus is fashioned for him and not for 
the New Yorker. If they depended solely on New York 
patronage the bailiff would be knocking at the door. 

The average citizen from Indianapolis, Kansas City or 
wherenot, knows more about the reigning theatrical hits, 
the latest wise crack of Tex Guinan, or those basement 
places where they serve it ‘‘just off the boat,’’ than the 
average New Yorker. 

Just as Montmartre is almost a foreign land to your true 
Parisian, so is Broadway to the cliff-dweller. I can flush 
up a bevy of hard working New Yorkers who do not even 
know that Rector’s, Delmonico’s and Shanley’s are mere 
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Here He Is! The 
Out-of-Towner Just 
Arriving in New 
York—Unan- 
nounced and Un- 
expected —Pop-eyed 
with Expectancy. 
You, His Self-Ap- 
pointed Host, Are 
Supposed to Leap 
to His Visit as the 
Trout to the Fly. 
Here He Is and He 
Double Dares You 
to Try and Thrill 
Him with Your 
Broadway 


ell, Pere 


By O. O. 


gastronomic memories to folk who come from out of town. 
I can take you—this is allegorical and not a promise— 
to the most hectic night club in the Roaring Forties and 
ten will get you twenty that native New York patronage 
is not more than five per cent. and they are mostly gunmen, 
bootleggers or gleaners along the way that is white. 
And the real forthright New Yorker you find there is 
almost invariably entertaining friends from out of town. 
He is miserable and bored and constantly peeping furtively 
at his watch. This is not an effort to paint a tin halo 
around the New Yorker or to suggest angelic pin feathers 
are sprouting. 
Don't worry he has his fun. But when he relaxes you 
will find him sipping a cognac on the terrasse of a Paris 
café, splashing in the surf at Atlantic City, or joy riding 
in a wheel chair at Palm Beach. When he is in New York 
his nose is to the proverbial grindstone and the only way 
he knows that Helen Morgan sits on a piano lid every mid- 
night to sing’a torch song is by hearsay. 
I have lived and worked in almost every sized city from 
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A Visitor’s “Night 
Out” in New York 
Runs into Impor- 
tant Money. An 
Evening of Doing 
the Town for Two, 
Totals about $38 
without Including 
Liquor, the Most 
Expensive Item. So 
You See What En- 
tertaining Does to 
the New Yorker’s 
Bank Roll—the 
Spirit Is Willing 
but the Pocketbook 
Weak 
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the whistle stops to the metropolis and I know the pace 


of each. Not one of them comes within sixteen city 
blocks of achieving the New York tempo. I can name 
more than a score of young and successful men who think 
nothing of working lon twelve to fifteen hours a day. 

If they can get around the golf course once a week they 
think they are mighty lucky and are having a high old 
time. Of course, this high pressure does its damage. It 
fills rest cures and sanitariums but it is symbolical of New 
York's frenetic speed. 


HAT I would like to achieve in this article—in a 
nice, gentlemanly way, of course—is that the New 
Yorker is not snooty toward his country cousin. As a 
rule he has been a square-toed clodhopper himself. His 
country cousin is the New Yorker's sort of people and he 
loves him. 
But if he is going to get on in this maniacal town, he 
cannot slam down his desk at the ring of the telephone and 
galavant around ringing door-bells and striking matches 
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with friends from home. Every minute of his time is 
taken up if he has any sort of job at all and the only way 
he can lift the lid off Broadway to see what makes it tick, 
is to send in his resignation. 

Most of us who keep a few jumps ahead of the sheriff 
here haven't the hired girl's one night off a week. To be 
a little personal, I haven't had a day free from work in 
twelve years. And that, Messieurs et Madames, includes 
the Sabbath. 

Jim Quirk, who bought this magazine, and I, have 
many things to talk over. But we have not been able to 
make sadainaers connections for a meeting since he took 
charge. The only way I was able to see his associate 
Will Lengel, was through a chance meeting on a train 
going to Kansas City. Now New Yorkers understand 
such situations but bluntly the out-of-towner does not. 

He arrives unexpectedly and totally unannounced and 
calls you up with the bland announcement that he is in 
town. He rests his case there. You are supposed to leap 
to his arrival as the trout to the fly. He seems totally 
unconscious that probably twenty people have telephoned 
you with the same news during the week. 

When you hem and haw vaguely, you are conscious of 
the coolness. He thinks he has your number. You are 
wearing the high-hat and he goes back home and tells 
the folks what a snob you turned out to be. Of course, 
this grieves you, but so long as New York is New York, 
there is nothing you can do about it. 

It is not, however, always the friend from home who 
adds to your harassment. More likely than not it is the 
stranger you met casually in the (Continued on page 136) 
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Concluding 
One of the Weirdest 
Mysteries of Them All 


The Prison 


in the 


What Has Gone Before 


R. JULIUS RICARDO, retired tea merchant, learns 
from Joyce Whipple, an American, of her fear that 
her friend, Diana Tasborough, is the prey of a mysterious 
and evil influence. Ricardo and Joyce are among the 
guests at Diana's house party in France, the other guests 
being Diana's aunt; Robin Webster, manager of the estate's 
vinevard and who is in love with Joyce; and Evelyn 
Devenish, who is Joyce's enemy 
The gathering is astonished by the arrival of Ricardo’s 
friend, M. Hanaud, inspector of the Sdreté Générale and 
the Police Commissioner; the body of a lovely girl has 
been found floating in the river Gironde, one hand hacked 
off. Both Evelyn and Joyce are missing from the Chateau. 
The body is identified as Evelyn's and an opal bracelet 
recognized as Joyce's is found with the body 
Diana relates Evelyn's estrangement from her father 
the chain of evidence is further entangled by the 
finding of a gruesome mask of a girl's face. Hanaud de- 
clares only two men alive could ‘have made it. He and 
Ricardo go to Bordeaux, after visiting the Vicomte de 
Mirandol, a neighbor, who has not been seen since the 
Because of his unwillingness to discuss the case 


and 


tragedy 
Hanaud becomes suspicious 

In Bordeaux, the pair find Dennis Blackett, Evelyn's 
father. He tells them that a pearl necklace, stolen from 
him by his daughter, was offered to M. Pouchette a 
Bordeaux jeweler by a shady character of Bordeaux's half 
world, the widow Chicholle. Hanaud and his men raid 
the widow's home and find Joyce, tortured in chains. 

Ricardo and Hanaud hasten back to the Chateau Mir- 
andol, to examine the premises and to question the 
Vicomte and Tidon, the Examining Magistrate, whom 
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they find obviously worried and upset. They bluster 
and are evasive at the mention of the widow Chicholle. 
The Vicomte shows them the Conference Room, a long 
apartment, mysterious and ominous. Hanaud after a 
brief investigation orders the room sealed. 

The magistrate, Tidon, attempts to relieve Hanaud from 
duty, only to be thwarted by a letter from a superior in 
Bordeaux. Hanaud throws his cards on the table. Tidon’s 
right hand is burned by mustard gas, and the same injury 
caused the amputation on the dead girl’s hand. The 
judge surrenders, but on the way to Bordeaux commits 
suicide. Webster is put under arrest for murder! 

Hanaud and Ricardo return to the Conference Room at 
Mirandol. They find a parody of an altar over which is 
painted a central figure of the youthful Satan surrounded 
by morbid, erotic ome. 

With a shiver Ricardo murmured: ‘‘It was in this room, 
then, that Evelyn Devenish was murdered.”’ 


LOWLY Mr. Ricardo turned towards Hanaud. A 
vague presentiment took possession of him. Yes— 
he was afraid to know, now, what had happened 

in this room! 

Here was the beginning of the solution to this horrible 
mystery! His friend, Hanaud, held the key. 

Glancing toward the table at the end of the room he 
spoke. ““Those three books?"’ he asked. 

Hanaud answered with some pride like a man who has 
just learned a new thing. 

‘They are the Grimoire of Honorius, the Lemegeton or 
Lesser-Key of Solomon Rabbi and the Grand Grimoire.” 

‘What do they contain?”’ 

‘“Conjuratjons, Rituals. This,’ he said touching the 
Grand Grimoire, ‘‘evokes the supreme Fly-the-Light by 
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It was the 
unknown 
voice yelling, 
“Murder’’ 
that fright- 
ened Joyce. 
Into thedark- 
ness she ran 
carrying the 
mask 


means of the Blasting Rod 
which drove Adam and Eve 
from Paradise. This,"’ and he 
touched the Lesser-Key, “‘sets 
out the prayers by which the 
evil spirits can be conjured to 
harm one who is hated and 
this,’’ his hand rested on the 
Grimoire of Honorius, “‘has 
been held to advocate mur- 
der.”’ 

‘And the youth painted on 
the altar-screen,”’ Mr. 
Ricardo asked. 

“The Lord of all evil,’ 
Hanaud replied. ‘‘Lucifer, 
Satan — another name too, 
Adonis is one of his names.” 
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Now You Can Check 
Up and See How Close 
You Were to the Solu- 
tion of the Crime at the 
Chateau Suvlac and the 
Clues of the Opal Brace- 
let and the Strange 
Phrase: “It Is Not I 
Who Dispense the Cold” 


By 
A. E. W. MASON 


“So Joyce knew,’’ whispered Ricardo, forcing himself 
from the contemplation of the appealing figure upon the 
wall. “Already on that night she knew of this room!”’ 

‘Something of this room,'’ Hanaud corrected. 

“And understood its rites.”’ 

‘Again, something of its rites.”’ 

““As you did—at once.”’ 

But Hanaud was quicker to read Mr. Ricardo’s mind 
than he had been any of those mysteries. 

“I was as puzzled as you—yes until that hour when 
you saw me coming out of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Bordeaux.”’ 

“But I never told you that I saw you,"’ Mr. Ricardo 
exclaimed. 

‘“No, but you did see me. I saw that you saw me.” 

Hanaud continued calmly. ‘I had spent an hour, then, 
with his Grace's Librarian and I had learned some things 
I can tell you. Very disappointing, the Devil. Even the 
meat at those old Sabbaths was offal, and he, himself, 
spreading the cold of the glaciers about him.’’ Suddenly 
he stretched out a hand towards the left hand panel of the 
ingenious altar screen. ‘‘No wonder they f nese furi- 
ously, those poor people in their forest glades. No wonder 
the first in favor was the one who danced. faster than the 
others. They had to keep warm,”’ and his note of satire 
died away. 

“Yet let us not forget. All these ludicrous mad fancies 
led to a great crime—committed here—in this sunlit 
room in which we sit—as in other places they have often 
done before. 

“I have brought you here not to tell you what hap- 

ned. That Joyce Whipple can do far better than I, 
™ with her own eyes she saw. But I prepare you for it. 
I made nothing of her cry ‘It is not I who dispense the 
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cold." No, but certain other things perplexed me. 
“*The fact that the Abbé Fauriel secretly crossed himself. 
Eh? I was interested. Then his vestments had beén stolen 
curious—and the next morning, or the same night 
returned. Aha! I begin to smell a skunk. Yes! Then 
in the room of Mademoiselle Tasborough I come across a 
remarkable thing.”’ 
**Yes,’’ said Ricardo. 


. HAT I saw was that,"’ and again his hand darted 

out towards the altar. “A crucifix with an ivory 
figure of the Christ hung above her writing-table against 
the wall with the head down, the feet up! 

‘You and I went on to Villeblanche,’” went on Hanaud, 
‘and while we were away, the Abbé Fauriel called. True, 
he had paid a visit to Mademoiselle who was still resting 
in her room. And he too saw that crucifix. She had not 
changed its position. She probably never thought of it.”’ 

‘*He came back to change it!"’ cried Mr. Ricardo. “‘He 
meant to change it secretly, to avoid the scandal. That 
was why he crept so furtively along the terrace. That 
was why you said the readjustment had been made!”’ 

‘Yes. But he had no chance! The second time we 
entered that room I slipped the crucifix off its nail and 
set it to stand upon the table and 


here. An odd exotic creature, half crazy With long vigils, 
a shallow erudition and a lack of recognition, he found 
importance and no doubt too a response to a thread of 
mysticism in his nature. Satan's Agent in the Gironde! 
A position, you understand, full of flattery. It needed a 
daring man. He stood aloof, awe-inspiring, wrapped in 
wickedness like 2 black cloak. And he believed it all. 

‘‘Tidon joins the brotherhood, Paris may be the nearer. 
Diana Tasborough becomes a candidate. Here a person 
of standing, there a woman of the town. Jeanne Corisot 
would hear of it. The very thing for her! And the 
mother Chicholle! There will be pickings for her out 
of it. For the people who use the Black Mass are 
people who want evil things safely done." 

Gradually the pieces of the puzzle were fitting them- 
selves together in Mr. Ricardo’s sight. He could imagine 
whispers of the celebration spreading very quietly, very 
gradually, but also very certainly. The dark secret could 
not be smothered. 

And whoever had it would also have all the worship- 
pers in the hollow of his hand. He or she could insist 
upon admittance; and the cult with its associates would 
become almost automatically an organization for malevo- 
lence and crime. Diana Tasborough’'s obsession, her 

insensibility to her companion’s , 








against the wall, as a crucifix 
should stand.”’ 

Ricardo remained silent a few 
moments. Then he spoke: 

“So in this—chapel—on that 
night, the Black Mass was cele- 
brated?”’ 

“Ves.” 

‘“By Robin Webster?”’ 

“By Robin Webster, 
priest." 

As he spoke, Hanaud took his 
blue packet of cigarettes from his 
pocket. Mr. Ricardo on the other 
hand was so startled that he 
almost put out a hand to restrain 
his companion from a sacrilege. 

And even when the smoke of the 
cigarette rose blue, turned brown 
and shredded away spreading its 
pungent odor about this recess of 
the window, he had a feeling that 
an indiscretion was being com- 
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petulant assumption of authority 
at once became easy to understand. 
What would even the most per- 
sistent stream of querulous repri- 
mands matter to a girl possessed 
by the unholy excitement of a 
dreadful and forbidden creed? 

“But, of course, the keystone 
of the whole black business was 
the fact that Robin Webster was 
an ordained priest. The Black 
Mass postulates the supremacy of 
God. God nas to be lured and 
tricked into the wafer and the 
wine, before he can be made 
subject to Satan. Only a priest 
can do that. The celebrant of 
the Devil's Mass must be the 
celebrant of the Mass of God, 
even as Robin Webster." 

“Yes, who was he?”’ 
Ricardo asked. 

“A curious history. He be- 


Arrows 





Mr. 














mitted. The next minute, how- 
ever, Hanaud began to talk. 

‘‘A pretty affair! The old Sabbaths—one can under- 
stand twee better. Poor serfs, hungry, without pleasures, 
in revolt against the great injustice which gave all the 
color of the world to a handful of nobles and all the misery 
of the world to the rest. One can see them fermenting to 
ecstasies of blasphemy and abomination in some forest 
glade or old burial ground. But the Black Mass. That's 
sheer decadence. The people of disappointed ambitions, 
those who have exhausted the normal joys and crave the 
forbidden ones, those who would sell their immortal 
souls for a new thrill, those who look to Satan for the gifts 
which Christ refuses, the whole body of degenerates with 
the blackmailers who live on them, criminals seeking 
accomplices, poisoners seeking protection. 

‘You heard the mother Chicholle. There were great 
ones whom she would betray. That's the spirit and that's 
the congregation too. Great ones rubbing shoulders with 
the witches of the slums, and all of them looking for their 
profit to Adonis there—"’ and once again his arm shot 
out with a big outspread hand denouncing the idolatry— 
‘Adonis the Sterile." 

‘Really! Really!’ said Mr. Ricardo, himself aware of 
the inadequacy of his comment. 

‘It was the Vicomte de Mirandol who began the cult 
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longed to the Gironde. His family 
os back to those days when 
Bordeaux was English. The Websters grew vines and made 
wine in the Gironde as far back as the old times when 
Gaufridi was burnt for witchcraft at Aix-en-Provence. 
“They fell upon evil days. From proprietors they 
dwindled to managers and not very successful merchants 
in Bordeaux. Robin Webster's father was the last of them. 
Robin the son was mistaken enough to believe that he had 
a vocation for the priesthood. d? 


Bs people are odd. There isn't any one, if you could 
lay out on a plate the inside of his mind as a surgeon 
lays out the inside of your body, whom you could call 


commonplace. There's some queer imp at the heart of 
each one of us. He was sent to Beaumont College, offici- 
ated for a time at a church in London—he was there when 
his father died—wearied of it and went off."’ 

“With Evelyn Devenish,’ Mr. Ricardo declared con- 
fidently, but Hanaud shook his head. 

"She had predecessors. Ho Ho, that fellow! I tell you. 
With his white hair, and his fine looks and his air of a man 
set apart, and a suggestion of passion which his eyes 
would let you see for a moment, he was fatal. The women 
tumbled for hifh—"’ . 


Hanaud swept on with his story. 
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Confident that she was safe at last, Joyce fumbled in the dark for the switch. 
But out of the shadows a cloak was thrown over her head and she fell fainting 


“So much information we owe to routine. But we 
should still have been in very great difficulty but for one 
thing.”’ 

“That bundle of letters in Robin Webster’s room, 
which you photographed,"’ said the irrepressible Mr. 
Ricardo. 

“This time, my friend, you are right,’’ Hanaud replied 
is he-lit another cigarette. ‘““That bundle of letters told 
the whole of the curious little story of passion and intrigue 
which led to the sale of the Blackett necklace to the mother 
Chicholle and reached its abominable climax in this room.”’ 

“And he kept those letters!’’ cried Mr. Ricardo in 
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astonishment. But a moment afterwards he remembered 
a case in his own country in which letters just as fatal 
had rime! yan chin ‘Isn't it strange that passion should 
so mislead a man?” 

“No! No!’’ Hanaud interrupted. ‘‘In Webster's room 
I told you there was another reason besides passion which 
made a man keep letters to his undoing. And I preferred 
even then that second reason of the two. It was cunning, 
it was a horrible kind of prudence which persuaded Robin 
Webster to keep those letters. All the passion was on 
the other side. He—with these letters he kept the mas- 
tery over a woman mad with (Continued on page 137) 
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bey can’t be a good American and 
be crooked. — Clarence Budington 
Kelland. 


ATHERHOOD is a condition that can 
never known to a man who is not a 
J 


father.—sir Hall Caine 


ALKING doesn't belong in motion 

pictures Pictures are on a silent 
ground. Sound reproduction, however, is 
a great asset. But I don’t think people will 
want talking pictures long.—Joseph M. 
Schenck, eminent film producer 


FTER all these years of important political 

moments, I should be used to not being 

excited. I have perfect faith in my husband. 
I feel fine Alfred E. Smith 


] SEI 
inald 
CIENCE is net 
oul but fo Re 


Sir William By 


Association for tr 


Urs 


e for Esperanto.—Reg- 


no futur 
Denny 


‘ting forth to destroy the 
body and soul together 
President of The British 


dvancement of Science. 


is no longer 
Henry Mor- 


Democratic Party 
Pryanism 


HI 


governed by 


genthau 
cer than men, striking 


\ 4 TOMEN live | 
an average. Buz men enjoy better health. 
Reported by the United States Public Health 


Service 


s the man nobody knows 
Duchess of Sutherland. 


HUSBANI 
Millicer 


HE pea K | pride. jealousy, 

bridge panionate marriage and the 
devil's greatest weapon, drink, dancing and 
theatergoing are the galloping steeds of mod- 
ernity that are carrying the world to the pit of 


Satan lszmée Semple McPherson 


£osstp, 


Sounding 


Y HUSBAND has ac- 

quired intemperate 

habits since the passage of 

the Prohibition Law. He 

has only taken me out once 

in thirty years of married 

life. That was twenty years ago.—Mrs. 
Margaret Ella Federline, in divorce petition. 


EING an actor is like being a sunset.-— 
John Gilbert. 


but not until I have gone to college. 


> LIKE to play Hamlet some day, 
I'm going to Harvard or Yale.—Master 


Jackie Coogan, film actor, now 14. 


HE only difference between gangsters in 

New York and in Chicago is that in 
Chicago we ostracize them, while in New York 
they make them club members.—Reuben H. 
Donnelly, publisher. 


HERE are conditions in life which 
acquire peculiar value and dignity from 

the garments connected with them. Soa 
general has his cocked hat, a bishop his 
apron, a police officer or a fireman his uni- 
form. And these possess cer- 

tain social advantages .—The 

Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


EEP a quiet heart; sit like a tortoise; walk 
sprightly like a pigeon; sleep like a dog.— 
Li Ching Yun, said to be 250 years old. 


VERY BODY ought to have a vacation. 

Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success. It also brings stagnation.—The 
Rev. Dr. Frank Crane. 


MERICANS abroad are suffering from an 
inferiority complex. We have the greatest 
inferiority complex of any 

people on earth. Now the 

truth of the matter is this; 

that the map of Europe is just 

an open palm 

and it is out- 

stretched for all 

Americans who 

will drop some- 

thing into it.— 

Fannie Hurst. 


AVE money and it will save you. Pov- 

erty is slavery. The man without a 
dollar must do what the man with a dol- 
lar tells him to. So get your dollar.— 
Arthur Brisbane. 


ie moving pictures have a great future. 
—Bernard Shaw. 


F YOU teach a boy to blow a saxophone, 
he'll never blow a _ safe.—Edward 
Schill, of East Orange, N. J. 


OCIFEROUS prayer at three o'clock ever) 

morning bothered Mrs. Ray Gordon so 
much that she lost thirty pounds, she declared in 
4 divorce petition against her husband, charging 
cruelty. The wife said her husband set the 
alarm every night so be could get up to pray. 
From an Associated Press report. 


WOULD be against my own brother it 
he were Wet.—The Rev. Billy Sunday 


RACTICALLY all the beautiful smiles in 
the world belong to homely women.—Hey- 
wood Broun. 


HE notable increase in virulent skin dis 

eases is due to the poisonous action of 
bootleg whiskey. At least 50 per cent. of 
the cases treated among young women since 
Prohibition are traceable to bad liquor 
Miss Frances Martell, Secretary of The 
American Cosmeticians’ Society. 


VERY need of our times demands rubber 
—Thomas Edison. 


OVE is the dessert in the meal of life. It 

should never be serious, but as light 

and airy as a soufflé. And you can't live 
on soufflés.—Peggy Hopkins Jovce. 


AIR is the natural covering of the human 
head.—Bernarr McFadden. : 


Sm very short lives are complete.— 
Dean Inge. 
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HE sale in Paris of ice cream, frosted 
chocolates, and the like is amazing. French 
people imbibe sodas with as much delight as 
vistting Americans imbibe the wines of France.” 
Parisian café proprietor. 


ANKIND came on to the earth very 
recently, so its corporate mistakes 
are the mistakes of infancy. Our squabbles 
are like those of 
children in a 
nursery, but 
they are deadly 
and I hope we 
will have no 
more of them. 
-Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 


HAVE no personal friends —M. Leon 
Trotzky. 


I DON'T smoke, pet or drink, I don’t po 
to wild parties, and what do I get for 
it? Nothing but loneliness. My girl friends 
who do what I don’t always have dates, 
while I sit home and listen to the radio. 
I'm getting tired of being good.—Rose 
Marie, in the New York Daily News. 


DO not scoff at youthful love. Far from it. 
-Fanny Ward. 


THINK the very first reason why people 

shouldn't worry about anything is be- 
cause they are immortal.—The Rev. Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 


EVER were American girls so healthy 
and so well formed as today. American 
girls have the best shaped legs of anywhere in the 
world.—George White, musical show producer. 


ITH the passage of time, all of us 
grow more aged.—Dr. C. A. L. 
Reed. 


HE whole world is against us. We are 

against the whole world because we are 
onbtiadied. anti-liberals, anti-socialists. 
Fascism is a thorn in Europe's eye, a bard blow 
on her back, but Fascism is an army which 
obeys, fights, dies and does not argue.—Augusto 
Turatt, Secretary General of the party. 
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AND TINKLING 


CYMBALS 


HAVE never met a man, in- 

cluding myself, who under- 
stood the McNary-Haugen bill. 
—John J. Raskob. 


HE world over it's just the same. People who 
live in small towns are small town people. 
—Sinclair Lewis. 


HERE may be a moral for youth in the 

fact that it was after John Coolidge had 
begun to devote himself to home practice 
on the saxophone that his father took u 
practice in trap-shooting and began to talk 
about getting the young man a regular job 
somewhere.—Providence Journal. 


AM perplexed by a situation such as we 
have in Chicago.—Jane Addams. 


AM strongly suspicious that many of 
those who pick on New York wouldn't 
mind living here.—Mayor Walker. 


| peg is the prime pastime of mankind.— 
Benito Mussolini. 


Py 


OOVER is noth- 

ing but a fat 
Coolidge. Al Smith 
is a pleasant cock- 
tail—Hoover a dose 
of Aspirin.—H. L. 
Mencken. 


it 


NEW and astonishing thing has happened 


to the United States. We have more 
money than we know what to do with.—Lewis 
E. Pierson, New York banker. 


HOUGHT, not money, is the real busi- 

ness capital, and if you know abso- 
lutely what you are doing is right, then 
you are bound to accomplish it in due sea- 
son.—Harvey Firestone. 


NYONE who announces any plans for 
aviation is crazy.—Charles A. Levine, 


flier. 


O YOU'RE retiring because you're get- 

S ting married? I sometimes think I'll 

have to retire because I don’t.—The 
Prince of Wales to Gene Tunney. 


ETTING involves emotional excitement.— 
Dr. Hermann H. Horne, New York Uni- 


versity. 


VEN after ten years I am unable to 
look a jelly-roll in the eye.—Amelia 
Earhart. 


HE South Pole could not possibly be any 

colder than Ruth.—Lyle Womack, hus- 
band of Aviatrix Ruth Elder, as he sails with 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 


OMPETENT men are so scarce that 
there are not enough to go round.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 


TEEL your bodies and never forget your love 
for and your duty to your Fatherland. 
President von Hindenburg of Germany, in ad- 

dress to German youth. 


HAT great fun it must be to be a 
bootlegger.—King Alfonso of Spain. 


WORE my Celanese underwear when I won 

the National Open and it certainly is the 
champion of all underwear.—Jobnnie Farrell, 
American Open Golf Champion. 


HEN you're going up, Broadway is 

a swell place to walk. But when 
you're going down—try Sixth Avenue. 
William Anthony McGuire. 


LL my life I have drunk Bourbon whiskey 

and I haven't got through yet.—General 

Charles Agramonte of Mexico, on his ninety- 
eighth birthday. 


OME of the truest, noblest hearts in the 
world beat under shabby clothes. 
Dorothy Dix. 


MAN'S underwear sym- 

bolizes bis view of 
himself. George Jean 
Nathan. 

















Make Your Clothes 


By THOMAS WEBB 


ONTRARY as it may seem, a well-dressed man may 
be fashionable, while a style-fashioned man may 
not be well-dressed. 

When a style trend is so obvious on the individual that 
it calls attention to the fact, then that person exhibits a 
lack of good taste and the failure to appreciate the value of 
personality in dress. 
The foppery of fashion is the 
business man’s pet aversion. 
Every business man seems to be 
mortally afraid that he will be 
accused of looking like a fash- 
ion plate if he dresses well. If 
he really dresses well, it will be 
done with such excellent judg- 
ment that the idea of fashion 
will not even be thought of. 
The details of his make-up will 
be so lacking in ostentation 
that he will only leave an im- 
pression of well-being and good 
taste. 


What is the difference be- 
‘ 


legs and the broader angles of the lapels increase the chest 
measurement. This type of waistcoat is fine for tall and 
slender men. A stout man, however, should never wear a 
double-breasted waistcoat. The straight line at the bot- 
tom calls too much attention to a point which one should 
carefully avoid making conspicuous. 
Look at the illustration 
showing the peak lapel and the 
notch lapel. (See page 82.) 
The peak lapel is created by an 
acute angle pointing upward. 
The notch lapel is a less active 
type of design and suggests 
more weight. Men of heavier 
build can use the peak lapel to 
advantage if they wish to 
create a more youthful, slender 
and erect appearance. The 
notch lapel is a good type of 
tailoring for dealer people to 
affect. 
Rope shoulders, as suggested 
in the drawing (page 82), are 
created by turning 


tween  stvyle-fash- 
ioned and well- 
dressed? How well 
can a business man 
dress and still be 
conservative? 
What is conserva- 
tism, anyhow? 
Conservatism, 
as I see it, is a cul- 
tured sense of taste. 
A cultivated taste 
emphasizes the per- 
sonality of the in- 
dividual. Person- 
ality plays a most 
important part in 
business. The busi- 
ness man, above 
all, wishes to ap- 


No. 1. 


Shirt of English poplin, separate collar. 


No. 2. Collar at- 


tached shirt (starched) in stripes or plain colors of white and blue. 
No. 3. White broadcloth shirt—collar attached—long points— 


worn with pin under cravat. 


a 0 


With a suit of 
striped material, 
repeating the 
stripes in the neck- 
wear is not con- 
sidered correct 


Close-up show- 
ing construction 


of No. 1 collar. |) 


A strip of cell- 
uloid fits under 
tape giving the 
soft collar a 
stiff appearance 
(below) 


Loaned by F. R. Tripler & Co. 


Good form dictates 
the use of plain 
and figured cra- 
vats with striped 
shirts and matched 
collars 


both ends of the 
material toward 
the sleeve side 
where it is joined 
to the coat. This 
causes a slightly 
angular rise at the 
junction of the 
sleeve to the coat. 
This is not a trick 
form of tailoring. 
The rope shoulder 
creates a military 
erectness. It is de- 
cidedly advanta- 
geous for sloped 
shoulders and 
thick rounded ones 
and even adds a 


car conservative, 
tome Hons ty suc- 
cessful and, of course, appropriately dressed. 

There are fundamental rules to be ob- 
served in arriving at a proper balance and 
taste. 

Note the two rectangles marked A and 
B, one with a horizontal line bisecting it 
and the other with a perpendicular line dividing it. How 
do they compare as to size? Get out the old ruler, measure 
the outside dimensions carefully, and the perpendicular 
line dividing B produces an illusion of less width and 
greater height. Apply this illusion to the selection of 
your suits, shirts, hats, collars, waistcoats and hair comb. 

Stripes in a suit make you look taller. Horizontal stripes 
in a shirt make the chest broader. A wide band on the hat 
makes the crown of the hat seem less high. 

The straight-line cut (at the bottom) of the double- 
breasted waistcoat reduces the height and lengthens the 
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touch of ease and 
smartness to 
what is otherwise a dull line. 

A man should not buy a hat, cravat, 
shirt or any other article of dress because 
he likes it for its own sake. He should not 
permit his feeling for a certain shape or 
materia! to influence him to the degree of 

causing him to forget that it is just one of many things 
which go to make up well-considered good taste. 

A chain is as strong as its weakest link. A man is only 
as well-dressed as the judgment he displays in each article 
of his make-up. A poorly cut collar, an incongruous 
cravat color or even an inappropriately selected shoe will 
completely destroy the balance necessary to a harmonious 
es 

If I were to select the most important article in creating 
————- I Should without hesitation say: ‘Be unusu- 
ally careful in selecting a collar which properly fits your 
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Fit Your Personality 


A Recognized: Authority 


on 


Men’s Clothes Tells You How 





type of face and creates harmony with the rest of your The eye is conscious only of light objects. It is capable 
ensemble. Some day, I hope, manufacturers of collars, of focusing itself on only one thing at a time, there- 
instead of showing forty or more designs of shapes, sizes fore materials that are light in color create the illusion of 
and cuts, will select, under the proper supervision of one more weight tham dark materials. In the case of dark 
who knows, a half-dozen ns which will properly fit materials the eye, first being conscious of light, passes to 
the few standardized types of anatomy objects surrounding the dark form 
the human is divided into. I have and consequently it perceives only a 
proved to myself and others that this is a silhouette, which does not produce 
very practical and economical way of the plastic feeling for form. Dark 
showing and selling collars. It also clothes, for this reason, help people to 
simplifies the buyer's problem of select- overcome the appearance my much 
ing a suitable collar for his use. a weight, septaially if the materials are 

In selecting neck-wear, a man should . plain. Tweeds, herring-bones and 
see to it that his cravat has for its design other rough textured materials create 
a manly motif. The favored designs for bulk. One of the reasons for this 
fall wear are small geometrical patterns is that the edges of the material are 
or figures. Flowered designs and satin soft, and this creates a fourth di- 


stripes, also changeable colored silks in 
the larger patterns, are not so desirable. 
A man’s cravat should be definite, simple 
in color and design and should express 
manly attributes and not smack of the 
feminine. Plain colors also are popular 
and look very well with clothing having 
stripes or a definite design. It is also 
good form to use the plain-colored cravat 
with the suit of plain material when 
the shirt and 
matched col- 
lar contain in- 
conspicuous 
stripes. Color 
is a very im- 

















mension. The edges on the finer, 
darker materials are much thinner 
and more metallic and therefore do 
not produce the feeling of weight to 
as great a degree. 


RACES should be worn with the 
English*‘high rise’’ trousers to get 
mp! dress to them. A belt should 
¢ used as a decoration rather than a 


support. In 
the ‘‘shorter 








portant ele- 
ment to be 
considered in 
both clothes 








rise’’ trousers, 
where they are 
hung from the 
hips, braces 
are not neces- 
sary. A belt 
in this case is 











and cravat, 

but it is too 

lengthy a subject to be 
discussed other than 
by itself. 

With the long tabbed 
collar the notch lapel 
in the jacket is the 
best form, since it does 
not repeat the angles 
in the collar and lapel. 
The shorter tabbed col- 
lar is better taste when 
the peak lapel is used. 
This creates a pleasing 
variety in shapes. 
Carefully note the out- 


eS 
A and B, of 
the same 
outside di- 
mensions, 
prove how 
lines deceive 
theeye. This 
principle is 
used in dress 
to achieve 
proper bal- 
ance 


“DB 


Note the il- 
lusion of 
more body in 
the double- 
breasted 
jacket on the 
right as com- 
pared to the 
single-breast- 
ed one on the 
left. See“SB” 
and “DB” 
above 


sufficient. 
The double- 
breasted form 
of tailoring creates the 
feeling of more bulk. 
The single-breasted 
jacket appears to be 
more slender and cre- 
ates more length, be- 
cause the rectangle of 
the body is bisected by 
the divisional line of 
the cut. The angle 
caused by the opening 
at the neck down to 
the first button is a 
more acute angle than 
the one in the double- 





A single-breasted Peak lapel model, imported Shark- breasted jacket and 
X-Y visualizing this skin Worsted.—Tailored by Hickey Freeman Co. mach emailer. The 


point. The peak lapel unequal angle and un- 
is a slightly more formal method of tailoring, and there- equal division of shapes in the double-breasted jacket 
fore it is suitable for materials that are finer in weave and cause an illusion of greater bulk. 

dressier in appearance. The notch lapel has more feeling We can easily deduce from drawing marked DB and SB 
of weight and is better adapted to the more informal type that the double-breasted jacket is a good form of tailoring 
of jacket. It is particularly good for sports wear. for the tall, slender man or for any one who wishes to 
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line drawing marked 








For fifteen years Thomas Webb has been painting men’s fashions along with portraits, illus- 

trations and magazine covers. This experience has given him, as nothing else could, a sense 

of balance and feeling for clothes in their proper relation to the anatomy. His business 

naturally brings him in contact with men of all types from all stations of life. And from his 

observations, you can get some good pointers on just what is being worn and how best to adapt 
style to your individual tastes 


create a feeling of more 
bulk. Contrary as it may 
seem, this double-breasted 
jacket looks exceedingly 
well on the big, heavy 
man who wishes to ac- 
centuate the feeling of 
dignity and power 

The risk the stout man 
takes in trying to reduce 
his size, if he becomes too 
much concerned about it, 
will be his making use of 
clothes that are too small 


the type of tailoring for 
them to follow. The 
jacket is.full in the back, 
broad in the shoulders 
and absolutely lacking in 
any seasonal style ten- 
dency, unless it is a slight 
change in pockets, num- 
ber of buttons or other 
inconspicuous detail in 
its cut. It is foolish for 
the young man who is 
slight in build, even 
though he is athletic, to 





This group of hats covers the well-dressed man’s 
needs for informal wear. The one on the left has 
a curled brim, bound edge, and is worn without 
dents in the crown. The right hand hat is suggested 
for change and different color. The center hat is a 
snap brim used with sports attire. 

Hats by Dobbs, Fifth Avenue 


The Peak lapel X is best used 

with a short tab collar. The 

Notch lapel Y is better with 
a longer collar 


From the above illustration 

note the military erectness 

given by the rope shoulders 

on the left. On the right, 
the round shoulders 


and too tight, and 
therefore make him 
look ridiculous in- 
stead of meeting his 
need. Clothes should 
never look too tight 
on anybody. 

There is an athletic 
type of young man 
who creates rules of 
his own—the big, 
husky boy of two 
hundred pounds or 
slightly under and 
the smaller edition, 
relatively just as 
husky, weighing 
around one hundred 
and fifty pounds 
They would not be 
called fat in any sense 
and cannot wear 
clothes that have too 
smart a tendency 
from a fashion angle. 
Their bodies are their 
capital. A softly tail- 
ored jacket with a 
notch lapel that 
drapes itself and em- 
phasizes their mag- 
nificent physiques ts 
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The height of the 

crown of a hat 

appears to change 

in size according 

to width of hat- 
band 


Live leather of gen- 
uine cowhide with 
the new buckle de- 
sign is the newest 
offering in _ belts. 
The illustration be- 
low shows two new 
creations, one with 
adjustment on the 
side — reverse side 
pictured above — 
and the other an 
ostrich grain with 
gold buckle. Belts 
by Hickok 


try and emvlate the 
clothes tendency of 
his more husky friend. 
What he needs is 
clothing that is de- 
signed for this type 
rather than clothes 
the husky man gives 
character to. 


Costly thy habit as 
thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in 
fancy; rich, not 
gaudy: 


At left, the Peak For the apparel oft 
lapel for men of 
heavier build. At 
the Notch 
slender 


proclaims the man. 


You will find new 
details of style discussed 
in following issues of 
the New McCcrure’s. 
Each article will be 
different and therefore 
important. 

Address any ques- 
tions you may have to 
Mr. Webb, % The New 
McClure’s, New York 
City, enclosing a stamp- 
ed Sdhued envelope 


for reply. 
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The Man with 
the 


“Grasshopper Mind” 


‘ 
OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through 2 MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS. 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 

If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind”’ you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

A BRAIN THAT BALES at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 

The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 

What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you back? 


Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
‘world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 

Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’”’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training. 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOw. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 4511, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 





The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 4511, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
; obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 

















idling and smiling over his white-paper 
cigarita, leaped to his feet and caught her 
arm in a grip which some intensity of emo 
tion made like the clutch of fingers turned 
into steel 

‘Listen!’ he whispered. ‘‘I tell you 
our very honor is at stake tonight! 
They will watch me; they may not be so 
suspicious of what you do. When it is 
good and dark you must find an excuse; 
slip outside without anyone seeing — 
Run to the stable and saddle a horse; do 
it yourself, Vega—for the love of God! 

‘Papa! Papa, what is it? You frighten 
me!"’ 

‘No, no, no! Listen to what I say 
You will have on your riding things so 
that if you are discovered it will appear 
you were riding somewhere. Then you 
will go to my room, making sure that none 
sees'or hears. And to the door behind the 
picture—you will tap gently, you will 
whisper to the one hidden there that the 
horse is ready—that Law and Tipton are 
here 

“There is 
back wonderingly 
her eyes lighted up 


someone?" Vega whispered 
And then of a sudden 
“Ie is Jimmy Terril?”’ 

“Yes. Terril. In the room behind the 
picture You must not see him, though 
You must have no light. You must be able 
to swear you have not seen him. Do you 
understand?”’ 

She winced from the grip of the tensing 
fingers. But she nodded her head vigor- 
ously, and Don Luis dropped his arm and 
relaxed with a little sigh 


| gp. watching the garden, had 
his own moment of surprise when he 
saw who it was that hid among the oranges. 
Vega! He watched curiously as she at last 
emerged and hurried to the stable 

To the stable boy Vega, standing herself 
just inside the barn door and so hidden 
from anyone outside, said quickly 

‘You will saddle a horse, Ernesto, 
ride for me. Immediately.”’ 

“You are ready, Ernesto? That is good. 
Now, you will ride to the other end * the 
rancho, where those Bowens are. I told 
them this morning to go; you must bring 
me word if they have done so.”’ 

The boy, mounting in the stable, dipped 
his spurs and shot out, his beautiful hat 
describing a wide and graceful arc in his 
respectful farewell. The hoofs rang out 
sharply on the hard-packed yard; Vega 
winced and her hands flew up involun 
tarily to her mouth—as though she herself 
had cried out in betrayal and strove when 
too late to still the sound. Ernesto pulled 
his horse in sharply at a gate to be passed 
through and stooped to the iron latch. At 
the moment a voice rang out from the 
house; Law was on the doorstep, demand- 
ing challengingly 

Who's there?” 

Don Luis’s calm voice from where Don 
Luis stood not far from the sheriff, said 
carelessly 

‘It is only one of my farm hands, Sefior."’ 

Law ran down into the garden and out 
into the yard; Ernesto, mystified, was still 
at the gate. A word or two passed, the boy 
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and 


Lucky Money 


Continued from page 59 


rode off and the sheriff returned slowly to 
the house 

“Thought it might be Jim Terril,’’ he 
said bluntly “He's down this way, 
Alarcon, and may show up any time.”’ 


ROM the saddle room came a slight 

sound, barely reaching Rapidan. A sad- 
dle was being lifted down, a stirrup lightly 
striking the floor. The faintest jingle of a 
bridle chain or a spur chain. 

“She is saddling a horse—she sent the 
stable-boy off on a wild goose chase—next 
time it will be Bill Smith 

Here at last came the Blue Smokes 
horse, dragging its tie-rope in its wake, 
nosing in at the door. Vega must have 
finished her task; she was hurrying out 
again. Rapidan heard a little gasp from 
her; then the dragging rope was whipped 
inside. He wondered if she had recognized 
the animal? 

Rapidan waited, assured that he had now 
but to watch the stable to catch his man, 
Ernesto sent away, another horse saddled 
by Vega herself; these incidents pointed 
too definitely to be misleading. 

He stiffened to a slight noise. A door 
opening creaked on its heavy iron hinges. 
Of course, to so large a stable, there would 
be a rear door. She was opening it, was 
going out—was leading the aes after her. 

Pressed tight against the stable wall, 
blotted out in the shadow of an angle, he 
strove to make out all that she did. She 
left the horse at the back of the stable; 
she closed the door as quietly as she could; 
she flitted across the far end of the yard to 
the gate through which Rapidan had en- 
tered a little while ago The gate she 
opened wide and so left it. There was to 
be no second pausing for a gate, as there 
had been when Ernesto rode away! Then, 
noiseless and swift, she slipped into the 
garden about the house, vanishing. 

And now to expect émith-Gerlack! A 
grim satisfaction senate’ upon Rapidan. 

Again he was startled into rigidity. 
Yonder, close to the fence at the lower end 
of the yard, a man’s figure moved along 
swiftly and yet in silence and stealth. 

The hurrying figure followed the fence 
until opposite the stable door, the front 
door, and then sped across the yard and 
shot through, disappearing 

Rapidan was so sure that it was Bill 
Smith now that he too entered the stable 
If it were Bill Smith no doubt he meant to 
go out at the rear door, where the horse 
awaited him. A lantern made its swing 
ing circle of light on the floor, illuminating 
a pair of heavy boots, showing little of the 
man above the boot tops. 

Whoever he was, he was passing along 
the row of stalls, looking at the horses. 
He stopped at the last stall. Here stood 
the horse from the Blue Smokes. As he 
lifted the lantern high to see better, a 
quiet, ““Aha!"’ burst from him, and only 
then did Rapidan see that it was the 
sheriff 

Almost at the same instant the sheriff 
saw Rapidan, a tall, rangy figure indistinct 
in the lesser light just beyond the circle of 
the lantern’s greater brightness. 


“Easy Terril,’’ said Law quietly. “‘No 
use starting anything. Tipton’s on the 
job, along with me; there are other men—"’ 

‘I'm not Terril! Terril’s not here, 
but—"" 

Law, looking for Terril, thought that he 
saw Terril standing before him, only a few 
yards away. 

Rapidan took a step forward; he meant, 
since needs must, to let the sheriff see with 
whom he had to deal, then to tell him that 
he could look for his man to come presently 
to the saddled horse at the back of the barn. 

But Jesse Law, still thinking fast in the 
smooth groove into which his thoughts 
had slipped, had but one thought: To 
get this man! He saw that just now the 
advantages were all against him; and he 
saw, too, how t6 equalize them. As quick 
as a cat he went into action, and his acts 
were to hurl the lantern from him, smash- 
ing and going out against a wall, while he 
threw himself to one side in the dark, and 
whipped out his own weapon. 

ar get you against the starlight of the 
door," he shouted warningly. 

APIDAN grunted his disgust, and began 

searching for a match. He'd have to 

light it, let Law see his face in the little 
yellow flame, and then make what explana- 
tions he could. But a sudden eloquent 
sound of a man running, just outside alon 
the stable wall, broke on his ears and filled 
him with dismay. There, at length, went 
Bill Smith! 

“You fool,’’ he shouted at Law, “‘your 
man’s out there!"’ and with never another 
thought of what Law might do, he whirled 
and dashed out through the big doors. 

And so, in the dark, he crashed head- 
long into another man and they both went 
down. In another instant Jesse Law was 
on them, Rapidan's collar gripped in his 
right hand, a cold steel barrel forced 
against wen pond middle. 

The yard seemed filled with men. Here 
ran Tipton. There stood Don Luis, asking 
questions as though this were all a dark 
mystery to him, as in fact a good bit of it 
was! And there, close to Don Luis, was 
another man, short, squatty even— 

“Tm not Terril, I tell you. Terril isn’t 
here. But there's the man you want. It’s 
Bill Smith!" 

The man at Don Luis’ side began moving 
away, stepping backward, toward the 
corner of the stable. Only a few feet away 
was the saddled horse—and the open gate. 

But it was little Tipton who was the 
first of them to feel that something was 
going off wrong; he thrust his face close 
to Rapidan’s and grunted to Law: 

**Hell, man! This ain't Terril 

“Not Terril?’’ muttered the sheriff and 
struck a match. ‘‘Rapidan, you!"’ He 
began voicing his disgust, only to break 
short, snapping out: ““His horse is in the 
barn, Tip. He's close by.” 

“I tell you,”’ yelled Rapidan, wrenching 
violently yet for the moment held by sher- 
iff and deputy on each side, “that man— 
the other side of Don Luis— Don't let 
him get away!"’ 

“That's not Terril,”’ 
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N OW--End Figuring Worries 


Sensational New Invention Saves You Money, 
Time, Trouble, Brain-Fag—Every Day! 


No more 


of this— 


—if you mail 
the Coupon! 




















Worth twenty times its cost to everyone who uses 
figures! ADDOMETER adds, subtracts, ‘multiplies. 
Solves any problem instantly. Fits your pocket. Read 
details below, then mail coupon at once for machine on 


FREE 0 Day Trial 


HINK OF IT! No more drudgery! No more 

costly errors! No more fretting, fuming, or 
struggling over figures! Instead, thecorrect answer 
to every problem—instantly and automatically! 
And all at a cost of only $10! 

Sounds impossible? It’s not; it’s an actual fact/ 
For that’s exactly what AppoMETER offers you. 
A lifetime of dependable figuring service—at no 
more than the cost of a fountain pen! And we’re 
ready to prove it by sending you a machine abso- 
lutely FREE for 10 days’ trial! (See the coupon.) 


A Mechanical Marvel 


Undoubtedly one of the most ingenious inventions 
in years, ADDOMETER is the very figuring aid you 
have always wanted. It ADDS—clear up to 
99,999.997g¢—quick as a flash! SUBTRACTS 
with the same speed, agility and ease of operation 
as it adds! Even adds and subtracts FRACTIONS 
in units of 4%! And it MULTIPLIES as easily as 
the most costly machines. You need it right now to 
total invoices, take inventory, balance ledger ac- 
counts, figure discounts, or perform 1001 other 
useful, everyday computations. And you can de- 
pend upon ADpDOMETER to always give you the right 
answer—instantly! It’s almost magical! 


Employs New 
Principle 


Revolutionary in principle as 
well as in price, ADDOMETER has 
been acclaimed by experts the 
neatest, most compact and re- 
markable adding machine ever 
invented. It works entirely 
without the use of keys or awk- 
ward levers. Yet it is lightning 
fast and never makes a mistake. 
Shows total always visible. It 


Revolutionary! 





Amazing New Portable 


ADDING MACHINE 


machines — Costs only 10 


Does all the work of 
bulky, expensive, $300 











clears instantly. Every action is simple—direct— 

automatic. Anyone can operate it like an expert 
in 5 minutes’ time! 

But that’s not all! Appometer is also radically 

different in design. It is made 

entirely of metal—embodies a 

host of astonishing features. 

Z Only 11%” long, 2%” wide and 

54” thick, and weighing but 14 

a ounces, it can be carried any- 

where right in your coat pocket. 

Fits right over the sheet of fig- 

Ape ures being computed, keeping 

ee your place, preventing trouble- 

small cost. some eye-strain, speeding up 

your work. You’ve never seen 

or heard of anything so amazingly practical! 


A Machine Everybody 
Should Own 


AppoMETER performs a useful, necessary service 
in your daily life. Does all your figuring for you 
quickly and accurately. Eliminates mental strain, 
prevents costly errors, saves you time and money 
every hour of the day. Even if it sold for $100 or 
more you shouldn’t be without it! At only $10 you 
couldn’t buy a handier helper. Yet that’s all App- 
OMETER costs—and you needn’t pay a penny until 
you've used it for 10 days! 





AGENTS - - DISTRIBUTORS ! 


ADDOMETER is the biggest selling sensation in 
years. Everybody buys — on sight! Red hot pros 
pects everywhere. Write at once for details of Guar- 
anteed Profits Sales Pian and special FREE TRIAL 
Offer! Do it NOW! Address your inquiry to Mr. 
W. C. Edwards, Sales Mer. (Do not use the coupon.) 











ADDOMETER COMPANY, Dept. 788, “2tte2te™serucsrs* 
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COMPLETE 


FREE EXAMINATION 
Send No Money=No C. 0. D. 


We want you to have Appometer for 10 days’ 
FREE TRIAL in your home or office. So we are 
offering it on our famous “No Risk” plan. We ask 
NO money in advance—NOTHING on delivery— 
NO deposit of any kind. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon and we’ll send you a machine postpaid. 
Try it! Test it! Use it as your own for 10 full 
days!. Then if satisfied, remit only $10 in full pay- 
ment. Otherwise return the machine and we'll con- 
sider the transaction closed. Isn’t that offer fair? 
Isn’t it convincing? Then by all means investigate 
at once. Send that coupon for your machine— 
NOW—TODAY! Get it in the very next mail! 
NOTE :s 4220METER is made in 8 models. ry 

© machine fully wanteed. Fractional Dee- 
imal Model A (decribed in this announcement) counts to 
99,999.99%. Ideal for general use. Standard Decimal Model 
B counts to $999,999.99 (no fractions). Designed for folks 
who deal in very /arge numbers. Lineal Measure Model 
counts up to $999,999 feet 11% inches. Particularly valuable 
to architects, etc, Be sure to indicate Model desired. 
' 


| ADDOMETER COMPANY, Dept. 788 

Division Reliable Adding Machine Corporation) 
73 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Please send me an ADDOMETER 
(model indicated below) for 10 days FREE TRIAL 
on your special “No Risk’ plan. If entirely. satis- 
fied I will remit $10 in full payment within ten 
days. Otherwise I will return the machine to you. 


0) Model A CD Model B 0 Model C 











Clip and mail this coupon NOW. Please accom- 
pany coupon with your business card or letter- 
head, or give name of one reference (kept confi- 
dential). This is important tous. THANK YOU! 


O7 to save bookkeeping — if you prefer to 
5% OFF send cash with order. Money back, of 
course, if not entirely satisfied with your machine, 
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angrily, though he, too, began to watch 
the short man. ‘‘Terril's twice as tall and 
half as thick.”’ 

If there was a modicum of the craft in 
Bill Smith with which he was credited, he 
needed it now. All eyes ran out toward 
him. But he rose to the occasion, rather 
splendidly Now he broke his silence, 
making his voice as gruff and low as he 
could, crying out loudly 

“Aja! Se fue! Mira! 
she's runnin’—"' 

In the hubbub his cry passed for that of 
a Mexican hired hand. He threw out his 
arm, pointing into the further dark; and 
pointing leaped forward 

‘““‘Where?’’ demanded Law and Tipton 
together, running after him 

Rapidan tore along after them; they had 
left him his weapon after all and all he 
asked was a pote por Tne se of the running 
man. Smith pt cee again, calling, 
‘“There—Queeck!"" but had disappeared 
somewhere back of the stable. Of course 
he was going for the saddle horse; Vega 
had told him 

And there at last, unhidden before them 
all, Bill Smith in the saddle dashed toward 
the open gate, still shouting and pointing 
and leading the way! The man had nerve 
and resource. Rapidan threw up his arm, 
certain to bring him down. But Law was 
close by and saw and struck his hand down. 
And Bill Smith, calling to them to follow, 
that he was on Terril’s heels, shot through 
the gate and vanished across the field to the 
north 

There was a wild rush to the stable for 
horses. Men saddled in a fine fury of 
haste and sped away in the general direc- 
tion the short man had taken 

Rapidan, groping for the revolver which 
had been Le ew from his hand, found 
that he was alone in the yard—with Vega 
Alarcon! 


“' she gasped incredulously 
“*You!"’ he flung back at her in her 
own coinage. “‘Letting Bill Smith go free, 
to hang Terril.”’ 

‘Bill Smith! 
killed—long ago 

‘‘When you went to the stable and sad- 
dled a horse Whom was it for?’” he de- 
manded sharply 

‘For Jimmy Terril, of course. You 
know And you, having saved him in the 
desert, meant to betray him For the 
dirty reward!"* she concluded bitterly. 

‘You thought that?” 

“T knew!" 

‘But, I tell you, it’s not true! Terril 
hasn't been within ten miles of Spanish 
Hacienda!"’ 

‘Didn't I see his horse in the stable?”’ 

I put it there!" 

“You!” 

‘*And Terril isn't here, hasn't been here! 

What made you think he was? You 
didn't see him!" 

My father 
fused 

“Lf your father told you that 
too, broke off 

She stiffened; he could note how her head 
was flung up 

An Alarcon does not lie, Sefior!”’ 

P Good Lord! Look here; did you 
think that short man was Terril?”’ 

No. Of course not. He kept saying—"’ 
Who, then, was that man?” 
She hesitated 
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Jeem Terril, 


He was 


You are mad! 


She broke off, con- 


He, 


‘“[—I do not know, Sefior,’’ she replied. 

“But I do! So does Don Luis! And— 
Tell me this,"’ and he advanced close to her, 
wishing he could see her face. “‘Does your 
old majordomo use snuff?" 

She answered, but in a queer voice, 
‘Are you crazy, then? To ask a mad ques 
tion like that?’ But more than ever she 
was confused, remembering the scene on 
which she had chanced that afternoon 

“Sefiorita,’’ said Rapidan sternly, ‘‘I 
must hurry after them. But firss— Will 
you swear to me—on the honor of an 
Alarcon, that you thought to aid Jim 
Terril’s escape tonight?” 

Why did he speak like that? Why did all 
his words shake her confidence in her own 
knowledge? 





Don’t Forget to Answer 
The ‘Roll (all 


No one needs to be told of 
the RED CROSS and what it 
does for all of us. 

Independent of race, creed 
or color it works twenty-four 
hours of the day, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the 
year for humanity. 

It asks no reward, except 
you can call your modest 
annual contribution by that 
name. 

The 1928 Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross will be 
held from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving, November 
11-29. 

Of course you will pay your 
membership dues. But add to 
that this year and bring one 
or two others into the fold 
that is truly “one for all and 
all for one.” 














“IT swear it, Sefior,”” she said quietly. 

“If I give you my solemn word that 
Terril has not been here tonight, that he 
has not come within several miles of this 
place, will you believe that, Sefiorita?’’ 

**How shall I believe 

She was Terril’s friend; he was going to 
bank everything on that. And if ever a 
man needed friends, that man now was 


Jim Terril. 


“T have Terril hidden where, for the 
present, I don't think they'll find him. 
They have their hands full right now with 

with quite another matter. But, I too, 
will have to follow on after them. So, if 
you will go with me now to Terril, you 
will come by two things: The first‘is the 
knowledge that I am not lying to you; 
and the second, and important one, is that 
with no other friend at hand, you may be 
able to help the kid. On top of other 
things, he's got himself a slight wound."’ 

“Oh!"" Then she fell silent. 

“If you are not afraid to ride with me?”’ 
he asked curtly. 

*“Where, Sefior?”’ 

“To my ranch. He is hidden thée.”’ 


““You—in your turn, Sefior, you swear 


to me that this is absolutely the truth?’’ 

““Yes,"’ he said simply. 

How he disturbed all her preconceptions! 
How he set her doubting, wondering 
fearing. But of him, somehow, she was 
not afraid. 

“Come.” 
to the stable. 
horses.”" 

Rapidan ran ahead of her into the stable; 
she mene a lantern and he lighted it, 
saddled the first horse and in another 
couple of minutes they were ready. He 
ran ahead, out into the field where he had 
left Black Diamond. He called as he ran 
and Diamond nickered. 

““You will follow me for a little?’’ he 
called. “‘I want to race on and see if | 
can hear or catch a glimpse of the others 
Diamond, old boy, dig into it!" 


She brushed by him, running 
“We must saddle the 


FTER that it was a full twenty minutes 

beforeshe came up with him. Rapidan 

had slackened speed that she might over- 
take him. 

“IT got a view of them going over a 
ridge, he said as the two horses galloped 
side by side. ‘Law has weed them 
spread out like a fan; I guess he'll be on 
one outer edge and Tipton on the other 
It will be hard for any man to break back 
without being seen. They are driving 
their man straight ahead!" 

“What man, Sear?” she asked quickly 

**Time will tell," he retorted. And for 
a while they rode in silence. 

‘““We'd better get down here,"’ he told 
her when they came to the outer fringe of 
the cottonwoods at his ranch. “We'll go 
ahead on foot, and quietly. I've got a 
visitor at the house. Barfoot.”’ 

‘*Barfoot!— That man can't be trusted!"’ 

‘Nor dol trust him. He knows nothing 
about Terril. This way, Sefiorita."’ 

He led the way among the trees and she 
followed close behind. And at every step 
she asked herself answerless questions 
Questions having to do with this man and 
with Terril; with all that had happened 
back yonder at Spanish Hacienda, and all 
that might be happening somewhere out 
toward the Blue Smokes; with old Este- 
ban, taking snuff! ‘‘An Alarcon does not 
lie!"" Yet how her father’s actions be- 
wildered her; how uneasy she grew, 
grappling with elusive, mocking, shadowy 
suspicions! 

Finally they entered the narrow, wooded 
cafion back of the house. There was 
an old, ramshackle bridge here; Rapi- 
dan went down under it, bidding her 
wait. And almost immediately he was 
back at her side—and she saw a man stand- 
ing behind him and knew that here was 
Jim Terril. 

“It is Sefiorita Alargon, J} said 
Rapidan in a low voice. “She is a friend, 
kid You'll talk things over with her, 
and make a plan or two. I've got to leave 
you for a while; all night, any way, and 
maybe several days.— You'll tell her every- 
thing that has happened? When you got 
here, and where you've been tonight?” 

““Wait!"’ she urged, coming closer. *‘Mr 
Terril, I am your friend, you know that?”’ 

Yes,’ he answered, boyishly impetuous 

“Tell me: Where have you been to- 
night?” 

“Why, right here,’’ said Terril. 

““Have you been at Spanish Hacienda at 
all? Today or tonight?’ 

“No. I got to Rapidan’s place here 
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about noon, I guess it was 
I've been right here ever 
Since ts 

New clanging 
uglily like brazen bells, 
rang in her brain: “An 
being hard driven!’’ 
But by what? 

the 


words, 


Alarcon does lie, 
Hard driven, yes 

Rapidan broke 
thoughrfully 

‘Tl leave you two 
going and wake Barfoot up.”’ 

Barfoot?’ burst from Terril 

In the house. Asleep. She'll tell you. 

‘Wait!’ said Vega again And chen, 
“Will you come back here? Before you 
start after the others?’ 

You want me to? All right 


silence, saying 


now First, I'm 


N SUCH haste did he go upon his errand 

that he was back with them, starting 
noiselessly out from the shadows, almost 
immediately 

I told Barfoot; he’s on his way back 

to sleep, I think. But he’s a tricky 
Jim, so keep your eye stretched when he's 
around. He may be gone in the morning; 
he may stick around. Here, anyway, is 
something to eat that I brought from the 
kitchen; Barfoot thought it was all for 
me. It'll keep you going a day or two, 
if ic has to—And now, Miss Alarcon?’ 

“Il have talked with Mr. Terril; he will 
be all right here for a day or two. And 

I too am going!’ 
Where? Back to the Hacienda?” 
With After the others.”’ 

When Rapidan returned to the horses 
she was but little behind him. He 


boy, 


now 
you, Senor 


rided 
to mount 
Gracias, Sefor,’’ she said simply 
Side by side and with never another 
they rode off through the night, 
their horses’ heads turned toward the still 
distant Blue Smokes. What would they 
find there, Rapidan mused 
“And what is time?’’ Rapidan wonder 
asked himself as he was riding 
the night Above him the 
galaxy; his star, Vega, shining 


het 


we rd 


ing 
through 
golden 
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brilliantly; at his side was Vega, the girl. 

Vega, the girl, was looking at him 
curiously—as well she might! 

Vega, the star, seemed to sweep along 
with them, glorious bejeweled point in 
lustrous Lyra, Rapidan's lode-star. Some- 
day the rest of the world would set their 
courses by it, as he set his own now. 

‘Do you know the stars?”’ he asked, and 
startled her with his question, so far afield 
was her own mind 

“Only as I know the wild flowers; not 
by their names.” 

“Yonder is old Altair!’’ He flung out 
his arm to point. * ‘The Flying Eagle,’ 
they name him. A fine old traveler, too; 
I've watched him many's the night. But 
my star. See how those three make a 
triangle, almost right-angled? Arcturus 
and Polaris at respectful distances from my 
Star, pointing her out; she is at the main 
angle. They gave her a pretty Arabic 
name; means “The Falling Bird.” That's 
Vega,’’ he concluded rather simply. 

“Rather like my name, ''she said quietly, 
rather than allow her silence to seem to 
invest his remark with any secondary 
significance. 

“The spelling is the same. The Spanish 
pronunciation is, of course, prettier. Just 
as the Spanish always is."’ 

Her eyes were upon the star he had 
pointed out to her 

‘But your bird, too, may be a ‘Falling 
Bird!" *’ 

“Oh, don't be afraid of my star losing 
her bright place," he laughed, treating 
her to the rare sound of those soft, low 
chuckling sounds; “‘she'll not really fall, 
you know; she’s but stepping down a bit 
to take her true station in the heavens 
where she'll reign forevermore like a 
bright and glorious queen—and time will 
come when the mariner on the dark seas 
will set his course by her.” 

He thought of the girl, Vega, ‘“‘step- 
ping down.’’ She, some day, to wed with 
Fernando Molinar? Barfoot, who knew 
a very great deal of what was going on, 
more than broadly hinted of it 

They swept along, through the little 
hills bounding Rapidan’s ranch, and out 
upon the edge of a great plain. 

The falling hoof-beats gave out little 
sound, and the sound itself from its rhythmic 
monotony, became negligible. The two 
riders seemed to float outward, skimming 
the earth, advancing to the stars. The 
immensity of the flat empty plain and the 
vast velvet sky strewn with stars and star- 
dust, forces two into a oneness of com- 
munity. As individuals may unite in the 
stress of a common. danger, so here did 
they unite under the urge of a common, 
compelling glory 

“Are you tired?’ Rapidan asked once 

‘““No,”’ she answered quietly, and a little 
sigh floated out after the single word. 

““Look!"" said Rapidan once, pointing 
far ahead 

They were on the crest of a long swell- 
ing hummock of sand. The gray, open 
wastes, unclothed, ran limitlessly before 
them; what with the bare sand below and 
the bright stars above there was consider 
able ghostly light. She saw what he in 
dicated—or thought that she saw. Some 
thing small and dark, outlined an instant 
against the dropped curtain of the sky, 
swiftly gone 

“A coyote?” ‘ 

“Or a man on horseback? Very far off.” 


**My father! Or the sheriff or one of the 
other men!"’ 

“Or the man who fled on before them!’’ 

Involuntarily she reined in close beside 
him. If she could only see his face! 

“Who was that man?” she asked, and 
he could just make out her eyes in the 
shadow of her hair. 

“You know, now, that it wasn't Jim 
Terril!"’ 

“Yes. Yes, I kmew it even then. He 
was far too short and stout to be taken for 
Jimmy Terril.”’ 

“Yes,’’ admitted Rapidan. 


HEN she saw that he would go no 
further, she added, to prompt him 

““You—before he spoke—said that h 
was—Bill Smith! But that was absurd, 
you know!"’ 

““Absurd? Yes,’ he admitted. But his 
admission only piqued rising interest. 

For,’ she ran on argumentatively, her 
voice quickened, “‘to begin with, he is 
dead. And the man's voice was that of a 
Mexican, not at all like Bill Smith's; even 
the words were Spanish with a Mexican in- 
tonation.’ 

“Yes,"’ he said again. 

“You mean,"’ she caught him up, “that 
it was the man Smith, and that he has 
some reason to keep hidden and that he 
was acting a part, pretending to be a 
Mexican?” 

She felec that he was smiling queerly 
when he retorted: 

“Can one little ‘Yes’ mean all that?” 
And after a short silence: ‘Do you think 
the short man was one of your father's 
hands? If so, which 
one?”’ 

She did not know. 

All along she had 
wondered, puzzled 
and on the edge of 
nameless uneasiness. 
The man had sprung 
up all of a sudden; 
Don Luis appeared to 
accept him; yet Don 
Luis’s daughter had 
not the vaguest 

idea who he was 
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But,’” she cried with a rush of excite- 
ment, “if by any weird chance it were Bill 
Smith— Why, then papa did not know! 
And it would mean ad Jimmy Terril 
would be saved!"’ 

“If we ever come up with this same Bill 
Smith,"’ he reminded her. 

Beyond that he would not go. It was 
not his province to awaken those terrible 
suspicions within her against her own 
father which would surely start up did he 
tell all that he knew and suspected him- 
self. He could but watch, seeking far 
ahead, mostly to right and to left, while 
asking himself what was the likely out- 
come to expect from tonight's adventure. 

The short man, who he was so confident 
was Bill Smith, had snatched boldly at 
his one chance, and had secured a good 
lead over the others at Spanish Hacienda. 

“They haven't come up with him yet,” 
Rapidan decided. ““They'd have a look 
at his face, and the jig would be up; ended 
in a free for all shooting scrape. And 
Smith will drive on to the Blue Smokes; 
it's about his only hope now. Law sus- 
sects Don Luis; he'll suspect Molinar; 
1¢'ll suspect anybody and everybody and 
keep his eye on all hands. And in time, 
if not already, he'll be asking himself why 
I said, ‘It's Smith.’ *’ 


HEY had ridden perhaps half the dis- 

tance to the broken bases of the moun- 
tains when they came toa thriving thicket 
of arrow weed. Here Rapidan drew rein, 
suggesting 

**A water hole, no doubt. Arrow weed 
is particular where he drives his roots. 
Tired yer?"’ 

Again she answered “‘No."" But when 
the horses, given a free rein, trotted to the 
shallow basin where the thick turbid 
water flashed back the stars, she acted on 
his suggestion to dismount and so rest a 
moment while the horses drank. He was 
first on his feet, thrusting ahead of the 
horses, stooping close to the ragged rim 
of the pool to see if other horses had 
watered here tonight. There were fresh 
tracks, the water still trickling into them. 

‘‘We're not so far behind,”’ he said as 
they mounted and rode on. “I expect 
we'll catch another glimpse of them pretty 
soon _ 

“T'll be glad,"’ she exclaimed, “‘to come 
up with my father! To tell him what you 
suspect—" 

“He knows already,’ he returned bluntly. 
“T told him this morning.”’ 

“This morning?’ she gasped “You 
mean that this morning, even, you thought 
that that man Smith was at our place?” 

“I saw a hat in the patio. It was Bill 
Smith's hat. And I heard a man sneeze! 
Of course—I did not know then of the 
habit old Esteban has—"’ 

She gripped the horn of her saddle as, of 
a sudden, she grew very tense, rigid with 
a surge of emotion which came near dizzy- 
ing her 

It was some mnoments before she spoke 

“‘Do you mean, Sefior,’’ she flashed out 
at him passionately, “‘that my father 
would do a thing such as you hint at? 
That knowingly he would harbor such a 
man, while another, a fine young fellow 
like Jimmy Terril, was to die for that other 
man's murder? But this is madness, Sefior; 
and insolence—and a lie!"’ 

He said nothing. But he thought sadly: 

Poor little Vega; poor little falling bird. 
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She is riding full tilt into black sorrow. 
And I am massing it up for her! Pray God 
that Don Luis has nothing worse to answer 
for than harboring Bill Smith.’’ And he 
was thinking bleakly of the horse with 
the white fore-feet, and the affair at 
Nacional. 

She had thrown the lie in his teeth— 
and he swallowed it in all meekness. She 
reined her horse far away from his side 
and they rode in silence and aloofness. 
But after a long while, and by such im- 
perceptible degrees that he doubted if she 
noticed, the horses again galloped side by 
side. 

Was it the bigness of the naked, empty 
world about them that bore her down and 
drove her to touch some outer fringe of 
companionship? Or was it the greater 
desert which may spread so wide—wearily 
in the human breast? For she knew that, 
though he might be all mistaken as she 
so wildly prayed, yet he did not lie. 

“‘No chance for a man to turn back,” 
Rapidan repeated to himself. “‘Not with 
Jesse Law and little Tipton on the job. 
He'll get into the mountains all right. 
And there the real job begins. Take it 
easy, Diamond, old boy." 

And at last they came to the flinty 
slopes which rose up sharply to the misty 
blue of crest and spire and star-crowned 
turret, the Blue Smokes Mountains, rugged 
and severe and majestically impressive as 
they stood with their head in the skies 
and their feet in the flat desert. And of 
a sudden, like a star slipped from its place, 
a light shone out upon them. 

“It is Casa Primavera,"’ the girl ex- 
plained quickly. ‘‘Here is Springtime 
Cafion. My father has a cabin here.” 

“Not the Bates ranch?"’ 

“No. The Bates ranch is further back 
in the mountains; about two miles. This 
is my father’s place; he comes here some- 
times to hunt.” 

“The light, then, shows that some of 
our party are at the Casa Primavera. It 
must be two or three o'clock. No one 
else would be up.” 

‘It is my father then!"" And she urged 
her horse ahead into the narrowing path. 

The light was soon blotted out. A 
creek, thin thread of flashing water, ran 
down the cafion and water-loving trees 
grew along it. The sides of the cajion, 
higher up, were coated with pifions. On 
a little ne spot, soon reached, was a 
long, low log cabin. Inside a lantern was 
burning 

The sheriff stepped to the door as they 
rode up, calling out sharply: 

“Hello! Who's there?” 

“It is 1, Sefiorita Alargon,’* answered the 
girl, adding in anxious haste: *‘My father? 
Is he here?"’ 

““Wao's with you?” 

“It is Mr. Rapidan. 
Jesse Law came out 

“Better step in, Miss Alarcgon,”’ he said, 
‘“‘and take a rest. Don Luis has ridden 
on; maybe as far as the Bates place. He'll 
be back this way before long. I'll take 
care of your horse. And I want a word 
with your companion.’ 

She baieetel then slipped from the 
saddle and went slowly into the cabin. 
The sheriff came to Rapidan. 

‘*Just where do you fit in?’’ he demanded, 
his voice frankly unfriendly. ‘‘What are 
you here for?”’ / 

“| want to see what happens,"’ came the 


But my father?”’ 


markedly drawling answer. “‘I happen to 
be interested. Before we're done with all 
this I am going to have a nice little chat 
with the man that led you on this wild 
goose chase.” 

**You're a cool hand, brother,"’ snorted 
the sheriff. 

‘“Rapidan,’’ spoke the sheriff presently, 
cold and grim and quiet, “I've got my 
hands full-up tonight without taking you 
on. I don’t know quite what you're play- 
ing for, but here are some things I do 
know: You got Terril out of my way 
once; you butted in down in Nacional and 
spoiled my play again. Some man stepped 
in and made it possible for Terril to escape 
in the first place, when on his way to the 
pen, and I've a notion you might be that 
man! Some man robbed the Esperanza 
paymaster down by Nacional, and I've 
got the notion you might be that man.” 

“You're almighty free with your sus- 
picions,”’ grunted Rapidan. 

““As a rule I don't blow everything | 
know, cither. But tonight I'm after onc 
thing at the time. You're to keep strictly 
out of my way, sabe?”’ 

“Thanks for the warning. I'll swap 
even with you, Law. First, you've got 
me dead wrong. Next, you're dead wrong 
in thinking you've sniffed Jim Terril's 
trail. He hasn't been near Spanish 
Hacienda!" 

‘How about the Blue Smokes horse?’ 
said Law with a snap. 

“Never mind the horse. That's another 
story,” said Rapidan coolly. “I'll tell 
it to you before long, too. But that short 
man that said Terril was skipping out and 
then led you along, lied. And I'll bet,” 
he added significantly, ‘‘that he didn’t 
stop on the road for a palaver with you!” 

“No! But by the Pod." cried Law, 
“he'll palaver with me all right before 
I'm done with him!” 

“There's the Bates place, you know. 
There are fresh horses Yast I sup —" 

“And Little Tip’s there, too! No, no, 
Mr. Rapidan; I'll hold these dinky little 
moie-hills in the hollow of my hand—like 
that!" A great sinewy hand was extended, 
the fingers slowly curving in until at the 
end they leaped into a clutching fist. 

“Hope so," said Rapidan. “‘By the 
way, know who the squat man is by now?” 


| bers was looking at him, making what 
he could of the shadowed face. At last 
he exclaimed with one of his short snorts: 

“When I do get time to gather you in, 
I'm blessed if I know whether it will be 
to slap you in the pen or the bug-house! 
Are you crazy enough to think for one 


little split second that you can get your 
pal Terril a new trial on a wild, drunk 
man's say-so that Bill Smith is alive after 
all this? What kind of booze have you 
been drinking anyway?” 

‘Gather in the man who Ied you out 
this way,’ said Rapidan mildly, ‘‘and 
I'll talk to you about that. Only, when 
you come up with him, be sure you go for 
your gun first. Else they'll be needing a 
new sheriff in these parts, Mr. Law."’ 


The chase for the ‘‘murdered’’ Bill Smith 
led into the Blue Smokes ridge. Vega Alarcon 
had, at last, to admit that Rapidan bad not 
lied. And when she came to her father's bunt- 
ing lodge in.the mountains near Blue Smokes 
ranch— But read all about it in the December 
New McCcrurs’s. 
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bad pack to have on your trail. So every- 
body thought that big Bab Boone was 
hiding out 

But Big Bab wasn’t hiding out at all. 
Big Bab was sleeping. Hiding? From what? 

Bab wasn't afraid of all the hunky men 
at Lakeside’s Bessemer. Bab didn’t know 
that he had done Todor any great harm. 
Bab was used to seeing them lie still a 
while after he hit them. But he wouldn't 
have been afraid if he had found out that he 
had actually He wouldn't 
have been afraid if he had found out that 
Todor Balié’s gang had come down from old 
wildcat Uskok forebears. He was sleeping 
splendidly in the last place any one would 
ever think to look for a man, asleep or 
awake; deeply and snugly stretched out in 
the guttered charging snout of the newly- 
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lined, wood-fired mixer 


EORGE ILLIC and his men went back 
to work. They got the motor changed 
They didn't need the help of big Bab 
Boone. George could run any crane in the 
mill as well as could their operators. He 
got up in the crane cage and moved the 
great machine about as this was needed to 
take out z replace the burned out motor. 
And then, early Monday morning, long 
before daybreak, a string of hot pots came 
lumbering into the mixer house. They 
would not be ready to start blowing any of 
the vessels for a couple hours; but the turn- 
foreman was on good terms with the 
chemical lab, and he had found out that 
number two stack was turning out some 
especially fine, low phosphorus pig, and he 
decided to grab it while it was running 
good, and fill up his mixer with it 
So it came in, and no crane operator to 
hoist it. Now molten pig, candies in its 
pots will freeze, like pots of water would 
freeze up in winter, raising the very devil 
with the ladles; so it is good to get the hot 
stuff out of them and into the mixer, under 
a good oil blaze, as soon as may be 
Little George lllic, just finished with the 
lowering of his tackle out of the roof 
russes, reported to the night turn-foreman. 
All right for go, dot crane,"’ said 
\reorge Anvyt ing el ¢ boss?”’ 
orge, " the boss said. 
1ome But you stay 
nd run the iron 
the day-turn man 


o 
t 


ked at George. They 
foreman. The turn- 
ne, Bab’s brother. 
it—rumor off the 
Enders, lately come 
hospital, that Todor 

1oved his legs. 

reoTrge SNOOK Ss head. 

“No said ue My No blood feud,” 
George said to his men in Slavic. *‘Maybe 
revenge of that kind in the old country, 
but not here t not the custom of the 

Every man answet r his own 
deeds, not for his This one 1s 
white. We have worked for him long 
enough to know that he is fair. Go home 
We'll get the big ape, himself. There is 
no hurry. 
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“If it should take ten years to get him, 
what of that? If, on the other hand, I see 
him tonight, I will attend to it. Go home.” 

So they filed out, content. Sooner or 
later. Maybe ten years from then. Maybe 
that night. If that night, Illi¢ would tend 
to it. 

“Sure t'ing I run dot mixer crane for 
you Mr. Dan," said George when they had 
gone. 

“That's fine, George,’’ the turn-foreman 
said; and added, ‘‘I'm sorry about Todor, 
George. Sorry as I can be.” 

“T sorry too,’ George said; and thought 
it fine that this man, showing no fear of 
George's gang, had waited until they were 
gone before telling George that he was 
sorry. Noasking quarter. Face the music. 
George was glad, for that man's sake, that 
the blood feud was not practiced in Amer- 
ica. 

There came then, presently, from the 
mixer house, the low drone of gears. A 
pair of great hooks rose beneath the trun- 
nions of a pot of molten metal, and slowly 
that great ladle left its railroad car. Its 
terrible golden contents washing back and 
forth uneasily a little, it climbed the dark 
shadows of the mixer house deliberately, 
steadily, unhurriedly, until it hung at 
length above the level of the mixer floor. 

There it paused. An awful picture truly, 
all that deadly stuff suspended on slim 
cables, high up there. Were anything to 
fail, a flood as horrible as Sodom's flood 
would deluge down, a great flame leaping 
from it that would fill the mill all about 
with death, 


UT nothing fails. That horrid pot, 

which moves about up there so 
smoothly at the touch of George IIli¢'s 
hands on little levers, hangs there safe; so 
safe that the two hook-up men down 
below do not even bother to move out 
from beneath it. 

With a light touch, George moved a 
little lever, and at this summons the dread- 
ful genius stirred. And the big ladle, 
with a menacing lurch and an uneasy 
swaying of its golden load, moved across 
the mixer house away from George, to- 
ward the great kettles which would each 
hold a score or two of such huge measures 
as now hung in the air 

Square above the charging spout of one 
of the iron mixers, little George made his 
ladle pause. And then he touched another 
little Sas. 

But George! Good God, George! Not 
that mixer! George, man! That mixer 
isn't dry! 

But George knows better. George only 
touched the wrong small lever in mistake. 
George runs so many cranes, on this and 
that repair job. Not strange that he 
should make one little error. No harm 
done. The great cranes move very slowly. 
Reverse that little lever and every thing is 
all right 

But George, instead, does not reverse 
that little lever. He throws it farther for- 
ward. 

Run, then, you hook-up men, down 
there! For your lives, now! Leap! ° For 


George is surely mad! Sane; George knows 
better. George knows that this mixer has 
been newly lined; knows that it has not 
been dried out. Only one box of cord- 
wood has been burned in it. George knows 
that. 

Yet he has moved the little lever that 
will tile the ladle—that will make it pour 
—make it pour molten metal into the 
mixer whose lining has been newly 
patched. Hot metal in that mixer, and 
steam will generate under its still wet, 
new lining, as suddenly as gases in a 
cannon. No George! Good God no! 
Not that mixer! 

Leap then! Leap, you two hook-up 
men! Leap every man inside the mixer 
house, for eath's very scythe is cutting at 
your heels. 


OR little George does not seem to 

want to live. And he does not, if by 
going out he may taste that thing which 
is sweet as life to Uskok men; not if by 
going out he may revenge a brother done 
to death or worse by cruel, brutal odds. 
In the charging snout of the new-lined 
mixer little George has seen a thing no 
other man has seen—a thing that is a man 
asleep. 

And now that man is waking up. A 
sound at last has penetrated through the 
—e te that the god of 
sleep had wound around him. 

So, with the low hum of familiar gears 
impressing his subconscious mind, he 
stirred. Uneasiness was on him. Cord- 
wood. Oh yes, that. He must finish hoist- 
ing that, so as to dry the new lined mixer 
out. But what was there of menace in the 
mere necessity of hoisting cord-wood? And 
menace, sure and deadly, somehow pene- 
trated through those last dissipating mists 
of sleep. His eyes came open; and death 
leered hideously down into them. Fear- 
glazed, his eyes went wider, to let him see 
directly over them the fiery, tilting lip of a 
ten ton pot of molten iron. 

Instead of warm sleep now, a a 
ysis permeates the meat and blood and 
bones of big Bab Boone. Not four feet over 
him horrible disintegration hangs. So 
far the pot is tilted that he can see the far 
side of it; lifting, lifting; its fire-brick lin- 
ing golden from the bath that has so lately 
lain against it. And viscous slag, floating 
before the liquid stuff beneath, is pushing, 
dully red now, on the ladles very lip. 

Another second of those gears still 
grinding, and down the mixer’s charging 
spout will pour a hell stream, washing all 
before it. Down into the undried masonry 
of the mixer it will wash, filling the whole 
of it with flame, filling it in another second 
with a blast of steam as devastating as a 
charge of TNT. But the terror of that 
blast will matter not at all to big Bab 
Boone, who will then be merely flaming 
gas. It will matter also‘not at all to small 
George Illié, though he will still be living 
flesh and blood. 

What matters to George Illié is this 
thing which he has promised to attend to. 

And Bab Boone, struggling with a will 
that is itself too paralyzed to drive the cold 
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a new invention that everyone has been waiting for. Then, 
prestot Almost like magic, agent’s profits go soaring overnight 
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More Than a Can Opener 
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The Secret of Big Money 


Women hate the old style can opener—and with good h 
xe too. It’s the last relic of barbarism in the modern —_— 
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ing new way—it’s so easv a ten-year-old child can do it 
with perfect safety! No wonder women—and men, too 
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paralysis from his limbs, hears from the 
cage of his own crane, across the mill, a 
high, wild laughter. 

But what is this? Death has not come! 
Hell flood with instant mercy has not 
changed the agonized meat and blood and 
bones of him to flaming gas. Grind of 
gears, instead, has ceased. High wild yell 
of laughter has abruptly ended. That ter- 
rible huge death-chalice now no longer 
tilts; but hangs there still, half-tilted, 
thick strings of slag a-drool from its lip. 

Silence! A great, dark, hollow silence 
in the mill, and breaking it at intervals, 
the voice of some one calling him. His 
brother's voice, high pitched and strained 

He scrambled up, Bab Boone, the cold 
paralysis suddenly all gone. He shook off 
death and leaped out of his very coffin 
But even leaping from his very coffin, he 
could not match the speed of small George 
Illié then. For Bab Boone only heard his 
brother calling for him; but in George 
Illié’s ears there rang the old, almost for- 
gotten war cry of his people 

George heard a battle summons centuries 
old! A wild, harsh, pirate blood yell which 


had brought the fighting men of his old 
tribe a-~swarming in the old, old time; to 
share the joy of pall to rape, to kill, to 
plunder—to revenge. To prove above all 
things that it took far less than forty 
Bosnians to make a man! 

Down out of his high crane cage came 
George Illié, faster than any baboon could 
have done it. And up from the rigger 
shanty where they had been stowing away 
their gear came George's clansmen, every 
man berserk. They swarmed the steel — 
of the blower's platform like their wild 
forebears swarmed the Turkish gunwales, 
cold-eyed, eager; and suddenly were all to- 
gether, standing grouped, amazed, on a 
steel plated deck, where stood Dan Boone, 
steel mill turn-foreman and American, 
velling with all his lungs the wild old 
war yell of their fathers! 

And as they stood and gaped at this phe- 
nomenon, up rushed one with a face which 
was still a oe of putty from death pallor. 

‘Thank God you didn’t kill big Todor!” 
Dan, the turn-foreman sheneel at this 
astounded man. ‘Old Saw-Bones shoved 
a jammed vertebra or something back in 


oc 


to 
-Todor’s back. 


place, and he’s all right now! No thanks 
ou. You might as well have broken 
o need to hide out any 
longer; but I an 4 this is a lesson to you, 
not to get tough and half kill every man 
that calls you Bab, you big baboon!"’ 

Dan Boone had nerve, all right. He 
wouldn't have been turn-foreman in a 
Bessemer mill if he hadn't. But I think at 
that he wouldn't have taken such a chance 
had it not been for the sudden relief of 
finding his brother not the subject for a 
murder trial. And Babe Boone let it ride 

Kill Todor? He had no idea in the world 
that he had nearly broken Todor's back. 

Hiding out? What would he hide out 
for? From the law? Oh no; he'd take his 
medicine if he got into trouble. From a 
bunch of Guineas? Who? Babe Boone? 
Tell the truth, he wouldn't hide from any 
eight men in the world, Dalmatians, Bos- 
nians, Uskoks, or what have you. 

Not big Babe Boone. No, not big 
Bab Boone, whose given name, which 
naturally in time of stress brother will use 
to brother, happened actually, no fiction, 
to be Kirk! . . . Krk 


The Stronger Force 


eluded every attempt of the ranchers on her 
life. Hanlon told what he knew of Old 
Clubfoot’s history. When he came to the 
description of the old gray, Brent leaned 
forward with sudden interest 

‘Almost gray, you say, and one peg-leg. 
Is it the right front foot?" 

“It is,’ said Hanlon. **‘Why?"’ 

“Is she old?”’ 

‘I'd say she was past her prime. How to 
account for her color, I don't know. She's 
been in this valley about two years."’ 

Brent paused a moment. “‘It may sound 
like a bedtime story to you, but I fancy I 
know this critter. If it's the one I mean, 
it was my pardner and I that pinched her 
toes and gave her that club-foot ‘way up 
by the Utah line three years ago."’ 


HE wolfer’s talk as well as his personal- 
ity had intrigued Hanlon, strengthening 
a natural bond of liking between the two 
Always a student of animal ways, Han- 
lon had been one of the first men to see 
that the animal tribes of the Southwest 
were distinct as to specie and habits. Now 
he found his conclusions substantiated by 
Brent's scientific knowledge. At the other's 
suggestion Hanlon decided to throw in 
with the wolfer in his hunt for the peg-leg 
covotec 
The best of trappers from the green tim- 
ber forests bordering Canada would find 
himself completely nonplussed by the 
desert water-hole conditions in which the 
vestern wolfer works. New England and 
Canadian trappers boast of taking foxes, 
but a western wolfer knows a fox 1s negli- 
gible beside a crafty lobo or coyote 
The wolfer must work generally in a 
barren country and under great handicaps 
compared to the northern fur-catcher, 
without thickets, streams or deadfalls to 
aid him in his camouflage. Instead of lav- 
ing his trapline for an entire season, he 
must shift his sets constantly, daily or at 
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most each week, often covering less than a 
half mile of territory with over a hundred 
traps 

On his first day out with Brent, Hanlon 
got an insight into the fine arts, the pa- 
tience and the intensity that go to make up 
the wolfer’s craft. The day was spent in 
riding over the country to give Brent the 
lav of the land. They sought assiduously 
for the dens of the coyotes, but for months 
Old Clubfoot had refrained from denning 
in any particular locality, sleeping at ir- 
regular intervals wherever fancy dictated. 
Neither was there any regularity to her 
foraging expeditions, and therein lay her 
greatest safeguard 

But fortune favored the two men with a 
chance glimpse of Clubfoot and her three 
followers an hour before dusk that day. 
Brent was able to train his glasses on the 
quartet for half a minute as they skirted 
a hillside two hundred yards away. 

I believe it’s her,”’ he said tensely, “‘the 
old female my pardner and I run out of the 
Rush River country three-four years back. 
If it’s her she’s one of the wisest varmints 
alive, and one of the few that have ever 
bested me. I'm not jumping at conclusions 
yet, but stranger things than that have 
happened. You say these are the last four 
dogs left alive in the country?” 

Hanlon nodded 

Queer thing,’’ mused Brent, “but I'd 
wager that each of those four is a female 
You can generally tell by the head, the 
gait and manner of holding the tail.’ 


| ie than an hour later when the evening 
song of the four echoed in wild refrain 
from among the hills, Brent smiled at his 
companion as they jogged homeward. 
That just about proves my guess,"’ he 
said. “Those four are lonesome females, 
calling for companions, if I know anything 
of coyote talk. That's the secret bfick of 
all this killing. It puts an ace in our hands, 


too—"’ Brent spoke with grim satisfaction 

‘“*You mean—?"’ Hanlon queried. 

“Four lovelorn females—the mating 
time at hand, and not a dog-coyote left in 
the country."’ Brent smiled. “‘They'll lose 
all the judgment they've got as time goes 
on. A she wolf or coyote can be weak as 
water for all their craft.”’ 


EXT day Brent began work on his 

trap sets. With Hanlon's aid he 
worked all day, both men keeping their 
hands, boots and implements smeared with 
the blood of a newly dead calf. Every 
trap had been carefully burned in fire before- 
hand—to destroy every scent of iron or 
human hands—a hundred and fifteen traps 
in all 

In every canyon leading down from the 
hills Brent laid traps, not singly but in 
sets of fours and fives, arranged artfully so 
that a running coyote sensing one trap 
would in pases To it blunder into one of 
the others unless possessed of super cau- 
tion. Each trap was separately fastened 
to a heavy stone or block of wood, and 
each block was separately buried. In bury- 
ing these the two men carefully removed 
all the excess earth and put it in tarps and 
sacks to be packed away, so that chet all 
was finished the eye could not tell that any 
digging had been done. 

Brent also set many traps on the middle 
of the wide flats between the hills and the 
ranch, seemingly at random, but in reality 
carefully covering many natural openings 
between tussocks of sage and yucca. Over 
and around each and every set the wolfer 
brushed the ground with a cowhide, and 
in some cases made lines of tracks about 
the traps with a severed hoof of the fresh 
killed calf. Every device and precaution 
known to him he used, and Hanlon watch- 
ing with mounting interest, did not won 
det. why the clumsy attempts of his ranch 
hands had netted them nothing. 
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That night Old Clubfoot and her follow- 
ing issued from the hills as usual, bent on 
blood-shed with a seasoning of deviltry 
thrown in. 

Faint though the man-scent was, so in- 
tangible that it might have been two days 
old, yet she detected it the moment she ap- 
proached the trap-set area. Halting the 
onward progress of her band, she stole for- 
ward alone, a few inches at a time. 


S IF she had known it was there all the 
time, she located one of Brent's buried 

traps to an inch. Now she was within the 
star-shaped area of one of the wolfer’s big 
sets, with a trap on either side to catch her 
if she turned aside. But as if warned by 
some secret voice, she now did that which 
put all Brent's careful camouflage to 
naught. She did not turn aside; instead, 
she looked about her carefully, then cau- 
tiously backed out of the danger area the 
way she had come in, putting each foot 
exactly in the track it had left, until she 
was back on safe ground. Then carefully 
circling the planted area she uncovered 
each trap pa chain and sprung most of 
them by kicking dirt and stones on them 

The remainder of that night she and her 
followers exercised the utmost caution in 
their movements but in spite of all she 
could do, one of her band blundered square- 
ly into one of the traps Brent had left on 
the open flats, where as the wolfer had 
surmised the coyotes had run freely with- 
out thought of danger. Her companions 
were forced to leave the hapless one, and 
there Brent discovered her next morning, 
and put an end to her with a club. Hanlon 
had ridden forward full of expectation, 
scanning the plain ahead, but as Brent had 
opined, no other captive greeted his eyes 

“We'll not get her this way,’ he said to 
Hanlon. ‘Neither trap nor poison will 
take her now, nor any of her band unless 
by some lucky chance. But get her I will 
if it’s the last thing I do. We'!l take in all 
poison and try the dogs as decoys.”’ 

As the two rode ranchward in the after- 
noon after lifting their traps, Brent drew 
rein in a sandy stretch and pointed to the 
ground 

“Your troubles are about over on one 
score,” he told Hanlon ‘Look there 
The drought will break before the week is 
up.” 

Hanlon looked and saw the sand covered 
with a lace-like tracery of tracks made by 
the passing of thousands of tiny feet the 
night before. For a week the temperature 
had been falling slightly, noticeable only 
in an added chill to the desert nights. The 
drought was near an end, and according to 
their invariable custom the hosts of desert 
spiders and tarantulas had begun their 
mysterious yearly migration toward higher 
country before the winter rains set in 

Creatures of single-track minds are the 
spider folk; all bent upon moving in a 
given direction, in that att ne they will 
move, and deviate by not so much as an 
inch. Let a boulder, a prospector’s tent, 
or a sleeping man lie in their path, and 
they will swarm over or under the obsta- 
cle, but turn aside they will not for any- 
thing save fire 

Thank God,” he breathed. 
is surely near." 

It was so. Two days later with the 
ibrupt suddenness of the far southwest, the 
drought broke. Clouds which had been 
forming for many days beyond the range of 
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human eyes, drew slowly earthward like 
a curtain and the rains were on. Within a 
week the new grass ran across the parched 
and tawny land like green flame. 

Now came the love time for all desert 
wild things, when packs broke up and be- 
gan to run singly or in pairs. It found the 
gray female who led the Las Olas pack at 
the culmination of her great loneliness; 
found her combing the hill ravines, seek a 
secret den, against the coming weeks, 
drawn by that instinct strong as life itself, 
that had brought forth six litters in her 
time. 

At dusk now the yapping snarl of the 
coyote chorus no longer sounded from the 
hills; instead, individual voices cut 
through the dark, Old Clubfoot's cry 
dominating them all, now near the ranch 
house, now afar off in the hills. 

There was another at the ranch to whom 
these night complaints were an endless 
torment, a teasing and constant dislocation 
of thought. Krag, the wolfer’s mongrel 
tracker, roamed restlessly about the ranch 
building each night, fighting down wild 
half buried instincts within him. 


WEEK before, the hair had risen along 

his back at sound of the distant 

coyote chatter, but nowa subtle change had 

taken place. Krag knew, and suffered 

mutely in the knowledge, that that far off 
voice was for him; for him alone. 

Though the killing at Las Olas had 
fallen to almost nothing with the break- 
up of Clubfoot's band, Brent had relaxed 
no whit in his determination to stretch the 
pelt of the gray leader. On two different 
days he had combed the hills on horseback 
with Krag and the two ranch dogs. 

Brent knew the unwritten law that 
causes the best hunting dogs to refrain, for 
sentimental reasons, ban killing a she- 
wolf or coyote in the mating season, even 
when run down; also he knew how many 
a good dog under certain conditions would 
take to the wild and mate with a wolf. 

In the case of a she-coyote, however, 
this was rare indeed, and in relation to 
Krag he had not given such an idea a mo- 
ment’s thought. Mixed breed though he 
was, Krag was a born hunter and fighter. 
He had trailed cougar on many a year with 
Brent, and treed the big cats single-handed; 
he had run with bear-packs and kept more 
than one bear at bay until his master had 
arrived on the scene with his rifle. 

Brent had the utmost trust in the mon- 
grel 

Mixed heredity plays some queer tricks 
in dogs as well as men. For a week the 
trails of Krag and the she-coyote had 
crossed on the sage flats; each had seen and 
winded the other a score of times. By 
degrees vague ancestral memories from 
the collie strain in his blood, formiess and 
remote, stirred in the brain of the mongrel, 
something that warred sharply against the 
law-abiding blood his master knew and 
trusted. 

And as he moved like a lion around the 
ranch buildings in the fragrant dark each 
night, the shameful treason slowly grew, 
the wolfish strain came gradually upper- 
most, until on the morning of the fourth 
day after the tracking, Brent came forth 
and found him gone. 

The wolfer did not give the thing 
credence at first. But later, when he came 
upon Krag’s tracks in the dust, tagging 
those of the peg-leg coyote until they were 


lost together in the sage, his grim, seamed 
face took on the look of a hunting hawk’s 
at the realization, like a stunning blow, of 
this final and crowning belittlement at the 
hands of his wily gray opponent. His best 
dog turned backslider, and spirited away. 

“TH get her if it takes the rest of the 
year,”’ he told Hanlon at the ranch-house 

The two men rode forth with the re- 
maining dogs and took up the trail of the 
miscreant, that morning, following on and 
on into the foothills. But it was not until 
late the following day that they sighted 
two swift-running forms skirting a brown- 
clad hillside—a pair of wolves they looked 
as they ran, stretched out in a low lolling 
canter. Then the darker brown and black 
coat of Krag could plainly be seen through 
Brent's glass, in contrast to the gray tone 
of the smaller, swifter form in the lead 

The culprits sighted the riders at almost 
the same moment and both were seen to 
quicken their lope as they made for the 
brush at the head of the ravine. Once the 

tay peg-leg was seen to pause an instant, 
mA the mongrel alluringly with her 
flank, momentarily separating herself from 
him in quick spurts, and halting to make 
sure he Tallowal. 
At grave risk to life and limb, Brent 
oul up the rocky canyon, breaking the 
hush of the steep walls with the old famil- 
iar whistle Krag had known, again sending 
7 a shout, high, clear and imperative 

anlon rode close behind. 

The ravine wound upward into the hills 
in sharp turns, twisting and folding back 
on itself. Brent plunged on till the way be- 
came impassable for his mount, then fling- 
ing the bridle over the horse's head, sped 
onward on foot, clambering over rocks and 
up steep banks of sliding shale. 

Less than a stone's throw away, Krag 
and the gray bitch slipped over the crest, 
running Ge and swift as wolves. Brent's 
cry cut through the air; Krag halted for 
an instant in his tracks, and turned guilty, 
green-lit eyes upon his master. But either 
the wayward blood in him was at its 
strongest then, or he read the wrath and 
accusation in Brent's eye and voice, at any 
rate when the she-coyote sounded a low 
appealing squall he fled swiftly after her 


RENT in his deep chagrin, snatched his 

light belt gun to his shoulder and fired 
twice after the gray form in the lead, but 
some angel of wild things must have been 
with the runaway pair, for he heard the 
whine of the bullets as they caromed 
harmlessly from the rocks. 

Krag fled on in the wake of his wild mate 
and never once looked back. But blight 
was heavy on him as he ran, a sense of 
guilt and shame weighed on his dog's 
heart. Brent stood gazing down the 
shadowed gulch which had swallowed up 
the pair, his face a grim set mask. 

Already the rocks cast long shadows; 
dusk was close and nothing further could 
be done that day. But back of Brent's gray 
eyes was the fibre of a dogged persistence 
that had won the west for his breed, against 
incalculable odds. He turned back pres- 
ently to where Hanlon awaited him below, 
but it was only to prepare for a prolonged 
and obstinate hunt next day. 

That night, five miles away among the 
sage-clad hills, the intrigue of Old Club- 
foot and her stolen love was working to- 
ward its own strange dénouement. 

The gray she-coyote had won at every 
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turn of the game; for a year she had 
matched and mocked the best that men 
could do against her in the region, and as a 
crowning Seesetionsi she had stolen away 
the dog of the government's paid killer. 
But still her victory was not complete. 
Something was wrong now, her wild in- 
stinct sensed it well. 

Something had happened back there on 
the crest of the ridge at sunset. She had 
felt the force of Brent's power as he came 
scrambling over the rocks, the dread power 





of man she had ever warred against. She 
had felt his eyes and the shock of his voice 


like the stroke of a whip as he shouted the | 


mongrel’s name. She had seen his domin- 
ion over her stolen mate, a sway that con- 
tinued even from afar 

Since then the mongrel had been a crea- 
ture torn between warring instincts. The | 
far-off wolfish strain in his line that had 
been responsible for his treason had been | 
all too quickly glutted. The sudden sight | 
and sound of his master had cut him like a | 
scourge and the memory of it would not 
leave him. 


OW thedog-spirit that for thousands of | 

generations had been faithful to man, | 

was uppermost again, and with a sense of | 

fear and shame he had never known before, | 
he realized the full extent of his guilt. 

He had become that saddest and most | 
desolate of all four-footed things, a master- | 
less dog. 

The she-coyote lying a few feet away and | 
as wakeful as he, missed nothing of his | 
change of mood. She understood it all, and 
with a lambent green fire in her narrow 
eyes, she awaited the outcome she felt was 
close. She had tried her temptress’ wiles 
upon him, but to no avail, for now, if 
truth were known, the very scent of his 
wild mate was distasteful to the mongrel. | 
The ancient antipathy of dog for coyote 
asserted itself in a dozen subtle ways as his | 
sanity returned. 

The following morning, after a night of 
suspicion and watchfulness, saw the end- | 
ing of their sorry misalliance. It is not the 
sort of thing one likes to relate, nor is it 
pleasant reading, nor easy all in all to} 
understand. Yet it was inevitable 

One can picture the tableau in its work- 

ing out, as Brent was able to picture it 
later from the signs of the trail. He can 
see the pair setting forth in the dawn at an 
aimless lolling canter, mile after mile 
through the sage, ostensibly to forage, 
though neither cared to hunt. He can see 
he mongrel pressing to the fore, ever 
eading the run by circuitous paths in the 
direction of Las Olas, oblivious of his gray 
consort as of the quail and jackrabbit 
scared up in their path. To the side, the 
he-coyote, a slim watchful shape, silent, 
fawning, yet deadly. 

In vain she circled back toward the hills 
striving to lure him after her. She would | 
ave flung herself whimpering at his feet 
could that have freed him from the in- 
tangible yoke of love and fear that came 
from man. But that was useless. Instead, | 
she stealthily made ready for a final play, | 

play of the wild to hold its own as only | 
the wild can do. Her heart and her hate | 
of man were one, and brooked no com- | 
promise. For three days and three nights | 
the desert she knew had taken this mon- | 
grel to itself; it should never give him up. 

Thus they came in time to the rocky | 
ridge, the ridge that had been the scene of | 
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last night's tableau. Beyond that barrier 
lay the ranch lands and the realm of men 
Within another mile, she knew, the mon- 
grel would be lost to her for all time. Her 
one thought had been to keep him with 
her, she had tried all means within her 
ken and failed. So now she chose the one 
remaining way 

Shadow-like she slipped close up beside 
him; then in an unguarded moment with 
eyes flaming green, she flung herself upon 
him, her white fangs flashing like keen 
bared blades. Contrary to the chopping 
tactics of her kind, she struck for the mon 
grel's unprotected throat and there she 
clung, her keen narrow jaws cutting in 
and in to the jugular 

Wich a startled yelp the dog was gal- 
vanized to action. Half dazed and horri- 
fied at her incomprehensible fury, his red 
jaws were nevertheless aflicker on the in- 
stant. In the mad, green-lit eyes that 
glared into his he read death, and rearing 
on his hind legs he gave voice to the sav- 
age, fighting bellow of his kind 


N A moment the two had become a small 
storm-center of raging, tearing, snarling 
fur and dust. Out of it there was an im- 
pression of chopping white fangs, of 
tongues gleaming scarlet, and _ blood- 


**To catch Grease Levine,”’ he shouted, 
and Jacob Tromp was tearing out of Gills- 
bury like a madman 

The spur jabs had been a final affront, 
and Hogan was resenting it by running 
away. 

Tromp set his teeth, braced in the stir- 
rups and hauled vindictively. The rein 
gave way. 

Dust rose from the roadside as though 
his body had been a falling shell. Through 
its thinning cloud, he saw Hogan buck 
triumphantly, check his flight, wheel and 
return with meck satisfaction on his long, 
sinful face toward Gillsbury. 

The recruit turned toward town and 
checked himself. Grease Levine was 
abroad, and the Hook Road must be 
patroled. He might slip through if a 
trooper were not there. Tromp ran uphill. 


AS UP slipped from Mary's hands and 
shattered in the sink. 
‘‘Now look!"’ the older’ woman scolded. 
“Trooper Tromp’s horse,’’ the girl ex- 


plained. ‘‘Just ran into the barn. Maybe 
maybe something happened to him.” 

“Well, let it,"” Mrs. Muirhead said 
cheerily. “‘I declare a girl and a uniform 
is worse’n a man and a bottle.”’ 

Trooper Tromp, lungs smarting, body 
and spirit bruised, was trotting downhill 
toward the bridge spanning the creek on 
the Hook Road. Sergeant England was 
cursing his wounded leg as the car that 
bore him and Tarleton and Home of the 
Hickory High-way patrol bounced over 
the rough road by which Levine had fled 
and twenty miles south of them, Trooper 
Conway was swinging his horse across 
the same thoroughfare to halt a dust 
covered car 
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stained jaws as they pitched and whirled 
amid an inferno of sounds that might have 
come from the pit. The dog with his 
greater weight could have mastered her in 
a minute had she once let go, but the 
clamp of her trap-like jaws was inexor- 
able. 


| ge to his full height on his hind 
legs, the mongrel literally tore the 
coyote from his neck, but the action cost 
him his life. Even as he in turn closed ina 
death-grip on his erstwhile mate, his snoring 
battle snarl was choked by the quick gush 
of arterial blood in his throat. Within a 
minute his body gave a convulsive quiver 
and stiffened out, but not before his long 
punishing jaws had likewise exacted the 
penalty from the gray killer of cattle. 
Even through his death throes those jaws 
remained locked, obeying the last com- 
mand of his fighting will. 

Thus it was that Brent and Hanlon 
found the pair some two hours later in 
mid-forenoon, led to the spot by the ranch 
dogs. For a long space Brent stood look- 
ing down at the shaggy dog who had for 
six years been his best friend and com- 
panion 

Krag’s own weakness had laid him low, 
but the signs in the dust and the locked 
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A glitter in the hand he raised, brought 
the automobile to a sliding stop. Over the 
big service revolver, Conway grinned mirth- 
lessly at the dark, dapper driver and the 
two men on the rear seat, also swarthy, 
also sleekly sinister. To one with a sharp 
vulturine face, Conway spoke. 

“You've stepped right into it, this time, 
Levine. Get ‘em up, all of you. And keep 
‘em up.” 

Conway ranged his horse alongside the 
car, stepped down upon its runningboard. 

“No,” he rapped, as Levine's seatmate 
stirred. “‘Don't try it. Out of the car 
now. You first, Grease."’ 

Conway undid the latch, stiffened as the 
tonneau’s other occupant stirred con- 
vulsively and shifted the Colt full on him. 

“One more move by you—’’ he began 
and plunged forward and downward. The 
posed 0. clattered to the runningboard. 
Levine's thin lips drew back from stron 
yellow teeth as he slipped the blackjack 
up his sleeve again. He and his seatmate 
bundled the stunned trooper into the car. 

“You,"’ shouted Levine to Conway's 
mount, “‘beat it. On your way. Shoo!”’ 

They bent over the senseless trooper, un- 
buttoned blouse and shirt and stripped 
them off. Levine shed his own jacket, 
undid his collar. 

‘Tony,’ he purred. ‘Get them leather 
things off his legs.”’ 


N THE Eagle House kitchen, the last 

dish had been dried and put away. Mrs. 
Muirhead spoke as Mary hung up her wet 
apron and turned toward the door. 

‘““Now where? Goin’ to look for that 
big pink trooper?” 

“IT thought,”’ the girl faltered, “‘Wd run 
over to the drug store and see Mickey. 


jaws of the mongrel still fast in the coy- 
ote’s neck, were mute testimony of his 
shame and change of heart. Brent with 
some difficulty separated the two bodies 

“Well, there she is,’” he said to Hanlon 
with a sardonic smile, spurning Old Club- 
foot's body with his toe. “‘She’s done for 
at last, but it’s no credit to me. It was her 
own weakness that did for her in the end. 
She's the first wild critter that ever had 
me stumped at every turn of the game, I'l! 
say that for her, but she's cleared up some- 
thing for me that's puzzled many a hunter 
in the past, and that is, what becomes of 
the many dogs that follow a she-wolf or 
coyote into the wild. 


“FTCHERE isn’t one in a hundred that are 
ever seen or heard ofagain. Thisisthe 
answer. Wolf and dog can't really blend, 
and it’s dead sure to me that ninety per 
cent. of all renegade dogs meet their end 
this way. The wild takes them, but it 
won't let them go. There's a war there 
that’s stronger than love or death.” 
Harsh and faint the cry of a carrion bird 
sounded above them, and far aloft a pair 
of spare, ragged wings cut the blue. Brent 
nak out his skinning knife. 
“We may as well cinch that reward,” 
he said, “‘before the buzzards spoil it.” 


He said he'd drive me out home this after- 
noon, if he had time."’ 

“You're goin’ to hunt for that trooper 
that ain't got sense enough to hold onto 
his horse,"’ Mrs. Multia connie “Well, 
in my day, young woman—"’ 

Jacob Tromp halted to mop his dripping 
face, sighed and checked his forward step. 
The strident voice of the insect seemed 
caught up and magnified, far away. Not 
wind, for the trees stood motionless in the 
still afternoon. The sound was clearer 
now. Acar. Clear before him, it loomed 
and its license plates were blazoned **A-11- 
112."" He lowered his weapon. Triumph 
drained away along drearily familiar chan- 
nels. One of the two men who shared 
the tonneau wore the gray of the service. 
Conway had caught Levine! 

Yet, as the car slackened speed, rolled 
slowly toward him, he knew this was not 
Conway. This was a trooper he had 
never seen before, dark, with a hawk nose, 
vigilant black eyes, and teeth gleaming 
in a wide grin. 

“Hi, buddy!"’ he called. 
for us?” 

“I guess,"’ the recruit diagnosed, “‘you're 
Trooper Tarleton. I'm Trooper Tromp. 
Maybe Conway told you? Where's 
Levine?” 

The swarthy trooper jerked his head 
toward the driver who lifted black, ex- 
pressionless eyes to Tromp’s and dropped 
them again. 

“There's the guy,"’ the gray uniformed 
emp said. ‘And this time we got 

im right. Say, shake hands with De- 
tective Toomey, New York City Narcotic 
Squad. Trooper Tromp, Detective, and a 
Grade A trooper, toc, if Conway don't lie.” 

Detective Toomey offered a black-haired 
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hand. Detective Toomey averted his eyes 
from the recruit’s beaming face, and 
Trooper Tarleton shook his head ever so 
slightly. But Tromp did not notice. He 
was staring now toward the tonneau floor, 
at the spurred boots. 

‘‘Look,”* the owner thereof asked, *“‘any 
more of—of us in Gillsbury or on the road 
beyond?” 

‘“‘Why—uh, no,"’ Tromp said slowly. 

‘Well then,"’ his questioner exclaimed 
heartily, “‘you’re the man we're looking 
for. Conway told us you'd ride into Gills- 
bury with us. He'll meet us there. Hop in 
front, beside Levine.” 

Tromp obeyed abstractedly. He frowned 
a trifle. He did not like Detective Toomey’s 
fixed smile and Trooper Tarleton had— 

He twisted about to reassure himself. 
The smile had vanished from Detective 
Toomey's face. It was expectant, but the 
man in gray beamed. The car lurched on 
toward the crest of the hill plunging down 
to the bridge. 

“Easy, Grease,"’ Trooper Tarleton 
warned. “This ain't a joy ride.”’ 

He leaned forward, -rested a confiding 
hand on Tromp’s shoulder. 

‘‘Watch him,” he breathed. 


UT Tromp did not obey. Instead he was 

staring at the uniform cuff, so close to 

his eyes, and his face slowly went gray. The 

car dipped. Brakes screeched on the peri- 

lous grade. With a convulsive movement, 
the recruit reached for his gun. 

‘“Grease!"’ Detective Toomey screeched. 

The uniformed arm of Grease Levine 
rose and fell. Tromp ducked and almost 
avoided the little leather-sheathed blud- 
geon but the glancing blow knocked all 
save a faint echo of consciousness from him. 
In uneasy blackness his body toppled 
against the driver, who, fighting the steer- 
ing wheel, holding down the brake, strove 
vainly to dislodge him. 

‘“Hey!"’ he yelped over his shoulder and 
spun the machine back upon the road 
barely intime. Tromp’s gray-clad weight 
slipped, collided with the driver's knees; 
his hands clutching the driver's wrists, 
and slumped to the floorboards across his 
shins, knocking feet from brake and clutch, 
blocking the emergency lever against 
which Tony tugged. 

The car leaped a rut and thundered 
downhill unchecked. Levine and his mate 
fought to reach over and pull the trooper’s 
body clear., The lurching automobile 
threw them against each other, battered 
them until they clutched the tonneau as 
they sped toward the river below. 

The automobile bounced high on the lip 
of the bridge, slewed, burst the heavy 
guard rail, hung an instant and dived 
downward to the shallows in an explosion 
of steam and muddy spray and stayed, pre- 
cariously canted, its nose against a boulder, 
its rear wheels still upon the bridge. 

Glass particles powdered Tromp; bit as 
he stirred. He pulled himself up, releasing 
the driver's hands, pushing the body aside. 
It lay, limp across the twisted wheel and 
the hands the recruit had gripped dangled 
floorward. 

Water complained about the legs of the 
reputed detective, a crumpled thing, lying 
half in, half out of the current running to 
the dark pool beyond, with the white of 
his shirt gleaming through his split jacket. 
The car, Tromp told himself vaguely, was 
a complete wreck ... and something 
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ought to be done about these men 
he could not quite remember what 

The smuggler had jumped as the ma-| 
chine fell. Now ina torn and dishevelled 
uniform, he stood, resting the unfamiliar 
weight of the service Colt upon the broken 
rail and fired deliberately. 

Something cracked past the trooper's 
ear and a spot in the pool jumped upward 
into spray. He fumbled for his own gun 
while, black against the glaring sky, 
Levine again took aim. The Colt thun-| 
dered and knocked Tromp from the car. 
He lay beside it, bruised, breathless, try- | 
ing to reach his revolver with a numb| 
right arm that would not move, while | 
Levine swarmed like an ape down from 
the bridge. 

He saw Tromp move his.head; stare 
wide-eyed at his shoulder where a dark 
blot spread. This baby took a lot of 
killing. The trooper was tugging with his | 
left hand at the revolver pinned beneath 
him. A stone clattered and Levine stood 
before him. 

“Ain't you got enough?"’ he suggested. 

Tromp’s awkwardly bent left arm re- 
laxed. As the smuggler bent to disarm 
him, the trooper lashed out with both feet. 
Levine cried out, and waving his arms, 
staggered backward into the pool where | 
water tripped him up. 

stricken face, two flailing hands 
emerged and vanished. Tromp sat up and | 
stared. His pain-ignited flash of wrath | 
was spent and in the troubled water before | 
him a man was drowning. He rose, whim- | 
pering softly at the pain of movement and 
waded in. He was armpit deep when 
Levine. found a foothold and reappeared, | 
with a rasping gasp and a tumult of cough- 
ing. His wet white face was a mask of 
fury and his hand still held a dripping 
revolver. With it, he struck Tromp. | 

“*Quit,’” Tromp objected and caught the | 
blow on his good arm. They fought for 
the gun, two agitated men, grunting and 
reeling above the water and Levine's free 
hand found the wounded shoulder, beating 


Lee 
and tearing at it with lustful frenzy. | 
Tromp screeched hoarsely at the grating 
anguish, suffusing his arm, beating inside 


his skull. Levine tripped him and they 
fell together in a spout of spray, wallowed, | 
clutched. The trooper’s hand found the 
other's sopping hair, caught it and bore 
the stark, gulping face downward. Pity, 
compunction had been blasted away. His 
agony-driven purpose was simple and 
terrible. He scissored big legs about the 
thrashing body and clamped them. | 
Levine's invisible struggles shook him but | 
could not reach his nial Bubbles wabbled | 
upward through the roiled water. 


HE recruit turned his head. The slant- 

ing sun filled his watery eyes with 
golden dazzle. Yet he knew who had 
called. 

Mary Morton, erect in the car her 
brother drove, stared from the disaster 
before her to the rookie, shoulder deep in 
the uneasy pool. 

““Jacob,"" she cried 
What's happened?’ 

He hesitated, then hauled up from the 
depths a lax something that stirred -_ 
feebly and slowly towed it shoreward. 

“I've caught Grease Levine," he said 
and sat suddenly down upon the beach, 
beside his captive. 

**Look out,’’ Mary's brother warned, | 


again, ‘‘Jacob. 


There's the 

germ of a 

story in this pic 

ture. What can 

you do with it? What 

couldn't you do with it J 

you were a trained newspaper writer? 


Writing for 
Publication 


ANY people who should be writing 

never even try it because they just 

ean’t picture themselves making “big 
money.”” They become awe-struck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and 
therefore give little thought to the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often be earned 
for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or business manage- 
ment, fads, travels, sports, recipes, ete.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


If you would learn to write 
Start Writing 
Almost every month you hear of some new 
author of whom it is said: ‘‘He used to be a 
newspaper man.” Training in newspaper 
methods has come to be a passport to literary 
opportunity. 

‘hat is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, pre- 
pared and taught by active New York news- 
paper editors, which gives you real writing 
experience of the kind gained by metropolitan 
newspaper workers to add to your natural 
ability. 

Newspaper men teach you 
Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible 
for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style—undergoing an ex- 
perience that has a thrill to it and at the same 
time develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. You learn to write by writ- 
ing—acquiring the same experience to which 
so many well-known writers of short stories. 
novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their 
success. 

How you start 

To insure prospective student-members against wast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic in- 
stinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it to you without 
obligation. Fill in and mail it now. Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York 
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as she stumbled from the automobile. 

Car coming!”’ 

It roared down the hill, bearing Sergeant 
England, two other men in gray and a 
fourth who cowered when he saw the girl 
He wore only union suit and socks and 
now seemed conscious thereof. Lately, so 
clothed, mad with wrath and humiliation, 
Trooper Conway had raved on the Arden 
road until the pursuing car had picked 
him up 

The sweat of 


agony had dried on 


frooper Jacob Tromp’s face an hour later 
when Conway, bizarre and self-conscious 
in overalls and jumper, entered the bed- 
The two grinned at one another 
“Doc says you re 


room 
**Hi,”” he said gruffly. 


decisions. After all I’ve got a little sense.”’ 

Again their eyes held each other, angry 
and baffled. Don left the room to pack his 
suit Case. 

“You're behaving like a ridiculous par- 
ent,’’ she said when he came out 

‘Well, I shan’t be troubling you for a 
week."’ He stopped. ““When I get back we 
can decide on our future arrangements.”’ 

“‘Oh.”’ She stood up and smiled. “Don't 
forget to give my love to Bill.” 


ON slammed the door behind him. In 
the elevator he didn’t exchange a 
word with Jim, in spite of Jim's jovial 
efforts. After Don marched out the door 
onto the street, Jim shook his head. 
When Dolly came down, on her way to 
the theater, her eyes were dry and hard too. 
‘Looks like rain,"’ Jim said, in a placat- 
ing tone. He really objected to talk about 
the weather. Anybody could talk about 
weather. What he liked was conversation 
a bit more distinctive. 
Dolly made no reply. 
‘It sure looks like rain,” 
feebly 
‘What do you think?” 
“Not a thing,”’ said Dolly, ‘‘not—a— 
damn—thing!"’ 
Five days dragged on. It was Saturday. 
It had not only looked like rain, but it had 
rained, steadily. Conversation was very 
dull in the apartment house. Dolly re- 
mained tongueless. Madame Menardi was 
in bed with lumbago, and her only caller 
was a German doctor. The Smiths were 
still away and nobody came to see Dolly. 
Perhaps it was the weather that was get- 
ing on Dolly's nerves too. For three days 
she had cried. It had been her fault too 
A little. When Don wrote her she'd for- 
give him everything. Of course he'd be- 
haved badly. But she might have been a 
shade exasperating herself 
But Don didn't write, not so much as a 
post-card. Dolly's remorse turned to anger. 
He was in the wrong, certainly 
Well, if he chose to go off and leave her, 
she wasn't defenseless There were other 
men who appreciated her. There was Sport 
Of course she wasn't romantic about Sport 
But he was rich, and awfully powerful. And 
he liked her 
She had seen his face light up when she 
came into the room in a way that made her 
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said Jim, 


going to be good as new. He's patching 
up Levine now. Tarleton and Home'll 
take him to jail in Arden and Cohen to 
the hospital.” 

“The other?’’ Tromp asked huskily. 

‘“*Driver?’’ England replied. “‘At the 
undertakers."" He stared at the rookie's 
wan face and cleared his throat. Apology 
and embarrassment were on his face 

“You did a good job,"’ he resumed 
abruptly. “‘Only, how did you know, 
Sap? You'd never seen Levine and he had 
on—my uniform. I don't see how you 

“He had his spurs on upside down,” 
Tromp said in a weak voice. 

“So did you, this morning,’’ Conway 
reminded him. 


a 
Continued from page 53 


both sad and happy. He hadn't said any- 
thing. He hadn't needed to. She liked 
Sport and she respected him. If Don didn’t 
appreciate her, Sport did. That was some- 
thing 

Saturday was the last day of Dolly’s 
show. And Saturday morning, when no 
letter from Don arrived, Dolly made a de- 
cision. She'd been dull long enough. She'd 
have a party, just a small one. The Reggie 
Kimbals and—Sport Worthington. 

Dolly picked up the telephone and called 
Sport. 

‘““Awfully small,’’ she said, ‘‘just you 
and me and the Kimballs. No, Don's out 
of town."’ There was a steely note in her 
voice he had never heard before. ‘‘Come 
straight here. Oh, a little after eleven. 
Yes,—dear.”’ 

Then the Kimballs. But the Kimballs 
couldn't come. Reggie had a client, from 
out of town, dull but important. She 
called the Daytons, but they had an en- 
gagement. Then the Pete Wrights, but 
Pete had influenza. 

Dolly stared three minutes at the wall 
paper. No, she was through. She'd have 
Sport alone. It would serve Don right. 
Anyway, she'd tried to get a foursome. 

All day Dolly rushed around in a futile 
circle of activity. She didn’t want to 
think—about a lot of things. Anxiously 
she planned the supper with Celestine. 
She'd have oysters. Don liked oysters. 
And then cold chicken and a salad and that 
delicious rum omelette for dessert that Don 
adored. They'd have the champagne, and 
coffee after in the Italian cups. 

Dolly rushed back early that night after 
the theater. She wanted to change her 
dress and see that the little table was 
arranged to suit her. If she was going to 
do this thing, she might as well do it. 
It was all over between them 


HEN Jim took her up in the elevator 
he thought for one fraction of a 
second that he heard a sob. But he looked 
at her and decided he must have been 
mistaken. 
““Well,”” he said, “I guess you've been 
kinda lonely with Mr. R. out of town.” 
Dolly made no comment. 
‘Expect you'll be treating him like com- 
pany when he comes back,” said Jim. 
‘““Company?"’ She turned on him. 











“Yeh,” the other acknowledged, touch- 
ing his bandaged shoulder with tender 
fingers. ‘“‘That’s what made me notice. 
And then I recognized your blouse. It 
had—a bloodstain on the cuff.” 

The overalled figure stared from the 
window a long minute, twice started to 
speak and said jerkily: 

“You're a better cop than I am."’ He 
hesitated and went on resolutely. 

‘“Mary Morton says she'll bring you 
up some supver if you want it, Sap." 

“I'd like it,"’ Tromp agreed and added 
mechanically. “Say, lay off that ‘Sap’ 
stuff, willya?”’ 

““Yes,’" Conway agreed slowly. 
rate that, too.” 


“You 









“Well, yes. Sort of. Get out the good 
dishes and the silver spoons." He smiled. 
“Don't hurt a young couple to be sepa- 
rated, if it ain't for too long. Celestine 
told me you was getting the fatted calf all 
ready for tonight.”’ 

“Oh,” said Dolly. Well, Jim was going 
to get a big surprise, that was all. 

It wasn't fifteen minutes after Dolly 
came that Don arrived. Jim's face bright- 
ened. 

““Well,”’ he said, 
sore eyes all right.” 

Don stared. 

“IT reckon there are a couple of us here 
right glad to see you.” Jim took his time 
about opening the gate and getting started. 

He smiled at Don benignly. ‘That 
young lady's been missing you. Nobody 


ere at all since you left.” 


“you're a sight for 


The elevator stopped, but Jim still felt 
there was a good deal to talk about. 
“How's the political situation out west?” 


eo as far as Don was concerned there 
wasn't any political situation. He 
opened the door himself and bolted out from 
the elevator as though he couldn't wait two 
minutes more to get home . . . Jim shook 
his head. Well, young folks were like 
that. But it was hard to explain the look 
that had come over Don all of a sudden. 
“It was just like somebody had given him 
a million dollars," he said to himself 

He had no sooner sat down to reread 
his tabloid when the apartment door-bell 
rang. Jim bounded up to answer it, appre- 
hensive that it might only be a telegram, 
to find Sport Worthington on the door 
step. 
“Well, well, well,’’ said Jim, beaming 
cordially. “‘This is certainly a pleasure.” 

Sport Worthington looked at him a 
second, and smiled. “By George,’’ he 
said, ‘it would be all right if every greet- 
ing a fellow got was as cordial as yours.”’ 

Jim chuckled. ‘I reckon every greeting 
is for you, sir,’ he said. They got into 
the elevator and Jim closed the gates. 

But Jim's sun was darkened. In onc 
minute he'd be losing this genial soul, 
and he hadn't had one decent conversation 
for a week. Sport Worthington’s eyes 
drifted to the tabloid paper on the bench 
beside him. And at that second Jim 
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ushed a button on the side. 


nefariously, 
e said. The elevator jerked 


“Dang,” 
to a stop. 

“What's up?” 

“Dunno.” = turned a candid face to 
the man beside him. “‘Power down, I 
guess. Might stick here for an hour.” 

“Can't you open the gate?’’ Worthing- 
ton’s annoyance was obvious. 

“Nope. We're between floors.’” Noth- 
ing could be more honest than Jim's ex- 
pression. “These new fangled elevators 
get cranky every now and then. Nothing 
to do but humor them’ Jim sat down. 

a said Sport Worthington. 

“Very annoying.’’ But Jim's expression 
did not echo his words. ‘“‘Sorry, but we 
might as well make the best of it." 


PORT Worthington 

tabloid beside him. 

“Reading that Stryker case?’’ Jim asked 
pleasantly 

‘““Um—m."" He didn’t look up. 

““Interesting,’’ said Jim. ‘But I haven't 
got much use for divorces that don't 
seem necessary.” 

Sport Worthington’s eyes lifted. 

“Yep,"’ said Jim, ‘that fellow Blatch 
was all to blame for it. Shouldn't have 
horned in.”’ 

“You think so?”’ 

Jim nodded. ‘‘And still, I can’t help 
feeling a little sympathy for him too.” 

“I reckon Blatch would prefer you for 
judge,’” said Sport Worthington. 

“Well, I tell you,’’ said Jim, “I think 
the fellow was lonesome. Of course that 
little Mrs. Stryker had a come hither look. 
But she was young. Of course Blatch 
shouldn't have gone. He was old enough 
to know his way around. But it was 
human.” 

“*Yes,’’ said Sport Worthington. 
“There's precedent for it.” 

“Yep,” said Jim, ‘‘and that don't ex- 
cuse it. But look at Blatch. A widower, 
all alone, lots of money. I reckon he 
started out by just being a little cheered 
up by the lady. Conversation. I know 
what that means to a fellow.”’ 

Sport Worthington glanced at Jim. 

“Yep, just conversation."" He smiled. 
‘But one thing leads to another, when 
the lady’s young and pretty.” 

‘“*And doesn’t give a great deal for her 
husband—"’ 

“I don’t know,” said Jim. ‘‘I reckon 
she loved him all right, till Blatch came 
along. But naturally Blatch flattered her. 
And think of every thing he could do 
for her.” 

“I suppose that is a determining fac- 
tor,’ said Sport Worthington. 
“You bet you,” said Jim. 

an interesting case.” 

There was a moment of silence. But 


picked up the 


“Well, it’s 


Jim was opposed to silence. 


“Young Mr. R. got back tonight,"’ he 
said. “Took him up just before you 
came."’ A feeling of guilt slowly gulfed 
over Jim. “‘Reckon it was to the little 
welcome home party you was bound.” 
They were aw Oo waiting for him now, 
letting the food get cold. 

Sport Worthington didn’t take his eyes 
off Jim's face. 

“She's a nice little girl,’ said Jim. 
“But something’s been troubling her 
lately.”” 

Jim stood up. He couldn't keep that 
party waiting any longer. In a few min- 
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utes they'd be thinking Mr. Worthington 
didn’t want to come. ‘‘Guess I'll see if 
the old power’s on now,"’ he said. He 
pushed a button and the elevator started 
“‘There,”’ said Jim. 

Sport Worthington got up. He waited 
a second, then he spoke. ‘‘Look here. 
Jim."” Jim turned around. “‘I think I'l) 
be going the other way.” 

Jim stared. ‘‘Downe”’ 

“Down.” 

“But good gosh,”’ said Jim, 
expecting you.’ 

Sport Worthington smiled. 
vator might get stuck again and I think 


“they're 


**This ele- | 


I better get out while the getting’s good.”’ | 


As Jim reversed the car he blushed under 
his white whiskers. *‘Don't let that worry 
you, Mr. Worthington. I reckon this 
won't get stuck again for some time."’ 

Sport Worthington cast a shrewd glance 
over Jim. “‘All right, old fellow,"’ he said 


“Just the same I think I'll jog along. 1 | 
got a lot of things to finish up before I go | 


to Europe.”’ 

““Europe!”’ 

When Sport Worthington reached the 
door of the apartment he turned back. 
“Don't think I’m crazy,” he said to Jim, 
and he smiled. ‘‘I—only know my way 
around.”’ 

But Jim was worried. Millionaires had 
whims, he knew that from his tabloids. 
But it was funny not to tell Dolly he was 
going to Europe and that he couldn't come 
to her party. She might be waiting for 
him. She and Mr. R. would certainly be 
disappointed. 

Jim drove the car up to the fourth floor 
and knocked at the door of the Rayburn 
apartment. Dolly opened it and it oc- 


curred to Jim afterward that the expression | 


on her face was one of sudden relief. 
“Well, Jim,’’ she said. 
““Say,'’ said Jim, ‘‘Mr. W. called here 
and then, all at once, he rushed off. Said 
he was going to Europe. I guess he had to 


pack. 





‘“Oh."" Again her expression surprised | 


him. She didn’t look —~ poy 
that’s nice. I—hope he'll have a good 
time."* 


‘Oh, | 


‘*He’s a grand man, Mrs. R.,”’ said Jim. 


“I reckon we'll all miss him.”’ 
“Yes,"’ said Dolly slowly, “he is a— 
grand man.” 


HEN Dolly had closed the door 
Don called from the dining room. 
“What was it?” 
“Jim.” 
“Oh, gosh,’’ said Don. 


“I forgot to | 


tell you something. After I landed that | 


contract I thought I ought to celebrate. 
I wanted to buy everybody in the world a 
present. So I rushe 
and got you that elegant bracelet." At 
this point Dolly kissed him on the tip of 
his nose. 
shop across the street and I bought—"’ 

“Don, you didn’t!" 

Henodded. “‘Yes."" Hegrinned. *‘Gosh, 
do you know what parrots cost? But 
this one was worth it. It can swear in 
three languages. 
tramp steamer 
Bahamas.’" He drew Dolly down on to 


into a jewelry store | 


“*And then, well, I saw a bird | 


It used to work on a | 
between here and the | 


his knee and she tucked her head under his | 


ear. ‘I guess they gave me a seafaring 
one because when I went in I said, ‘Say, 
I want a whale of a parrot.’ ”” 
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Through Hell to Glory 


made splints to hold the big recruit to- 
gether. He was still conscious. “‘How do 
vou feel, buddy?’’ asked Johnnie 

Give me a cigarette.” 
put it to the 


Pretty good 
Johnnie lit a 
man's lips 
Youre a_ big The 
bearers will get you through 
tainly’ ve got lots of guts, Buddy 
‘‘Just trying to be a Marine,” he said 


cigarette, 


but the blood drenched it out 
stretcher 
You cer- 


boy 


i RAB him, get him a-going,”’ said 
Johnnie to thé stretcher bearers 
and went back to his fighting 

For this day's work, Johnnie got the 
second of the four silver stars he wears on 
his Victory Medal Ribbon 

The third came to him in the fighting 
on Blanc Mont ridge, in the Champagne, 
in early October; and with it the Army 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and also 
the Navy Congressional Medal of Honor 
he has both 

I had been with Johnnie several days 
before I got him to tell me of this. My 
handicap was that, as we went about 
the Chicago south side together, every 
now and then we would pass some place 
which would remind him of some fight he 
had had there in his not exactly stagnant 
boy hood 

However, as we sat one midnight on a 
bench in one of the city’s parks, I suddenly 
found myself treated to a dramatic spec- 
tacle. Johnnie Kelly, on the deserted 
midnight lawn, was reacting for me the 
mad heroic act of ten years ago. 

There had been to this act a preface, or 
preliminary, which was not bad in itself. 
On October first, near dusk, the division 
took over the lines near Somme Puy from 
the exhausted French. Johnnie was acting 
as guide to the company, behind an old 
French sergeant who telling him 
““mitrailleuse ici, mitrailleuse l4,"’ (ma- 
chine gun here—machine gun _ there) 
pointing this out, pointing that out, in 
the labyrinth of shallow trenches 

Terrific fighting had been going on here; 
the French had driven forward twelve 
kilometers with hand grenades and had 
been almost annihilated; the trenches, 
darkening with the approaching night, 
were full of dead, a the old French 
sergeant, with his beard, and his rounded 
back, seemed to Johnnie to be all that was 
lefe of all che Frenchmen 

[wo things he saw that especially drew 
his attention. Ina niche cut into a parapet 
a tine of French soldiers sat on an earthen 
bench; they were all dead; the one in the 
center, a grenade still in his hands, had had 
the top of his head blown off, so that the 
brain lay plain to sight in the pan. The 
other thing that caught Johnnie's atten 
tion the stuttering of a 
machine gun somewhere close by Mirrail- 
the old Frenchman said, point 
ing toward the sound, but with such a 
lack of precision that Johnnie knew the 
gun position had not been located 

Why Jimmic,” he said to me, ‘‘that 
blanking —again that army expression, in 
the present participle—gun was right on 


top of us! 


was 


was tireless 


leuse ici, 
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Both things:soon moved him to action. 
The first he made use of for a little joke. 
Sergeant Schreiber came storming into the 
trench looking for his men. ‘Where are 
my men? Where are my men?” 

‘Why, there's a whole gang of them 
over there,"’ said Johnnie, pointing to the 
gruesome little assembly in the niche, now 
indistinct in the growing night 

‘Get them for me,”’ said Schreiber. 

“Get them yourself,"’ said Johnnie. 
The unsuspecting sergeant went over, 
groped for his men, and as luck would have 
it, placed his hand upon the dead soldier's 
uncovered brain 

“T laughed like hell,” said Johnnie. 

Then just as Johnnie thought he would 
get a little sleep, Lieutenant Fowler came 
along. ‘‘Goddamit all—we're all out of 
Chauchat ammunition. Why don't you 
get me some?”’ 

“T will,”’ said Johnnie. Fowler had 
meant that he go to the rear for some, but 
Johnnie crawled instead out into No 
Man’s Land, where there were not only 
clips of ammunition but dead men's 
musettes, and came back with twenty-one 
clips of ammunition—and some bread and 
chocolate. “‘Hada little feed,’ said Johnnie. 

All night he was coursing with messages, 
but with dawn, turned back to the second 
thing whch had interested him when he 
had come into the position. The German 
machine gun, so close somewhere, had 
been stuttering all night. 

At dawn, to Johnnie's suggestion, a lit- 
tle party was organized, consisting of 
Lieutenant Fowler, Lieutenant Kidder, 
who was killed the next day, Corporal 
Philblad, who was also killed the nextdav, 
and Johnnie. Johnnie led the way, be- 
cause he was smaller, more lithe and sinu- 
ous, as they crawled along the trench. 


OHNNIE would craw] ahead till he came 

to a turn of the trench; he then stuck his 
head around the corner with infinite care, 
made sure the new stretch visible ahead 
was clear, then wriggled around the turn 
while the others tollowed. Finally he 
came to a corner heaped with French dead, 
and knew he must be near. 

Examining carefully the heap of the 
slain, he saw that the center man, facing 
straight down the trench, had been shot 
right between the eyes; he knew then the 
gun must be enfilading this very trench 
He stuck his head around the corner 
slowly, slowly—and there it was, a con- 
crete pill-box, at the end of the trench. 

The party now took the overhead route, 
circled, got behind the pill-box and Johnnie 
took a quick run and dropped a bomb into 
the vent hole at the top 

The next morning, at daybreak, the 
company ‘‘went over’’ in the first wave 
of the division’s attack for the crest of 
Blanc Mont 

As he had told me before, almost wist- 
fully, in a part explanation of the fre 
quency of his court martials, at roll-calls 
he was always late; no matter how much 
he tried, he was always late. Well this 
morning, when came the sonoraas roll-call 
of the barrage, he was deep in a dugout, 


dead to the world, his shoes off. Scram 
bling for his equipment, he overturned the 
candle he had lit, and in the darkness, 
wildly groping, could not find it. Neither 
could he find his glasses. 

“What glasses?”’ I said. 

‘*Bee-eautifull glasses, Jimmie, I had 
got from an Austrian officer at St. Mikjel!”’ 

Finally he had to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Out of the dugout he popped, 
leaving the beautiful glasses behind. And 
up ahead, spread thin, his comrades of the 
Eightieth Company were advancing, *‘lean- 
ing up"’ against the barrage. 

“That's the way we'd go, Jimmie, we 
old regulars. Leaning up against the 
barrage. A few of us might get killed by 
our own shells, but when the Germans 
came out of their dugouts after the barrage 
had rolled over them, we'd be right on top 
of them, almost as soon as the barrage.”’ 

So Johnnie, running and lacing up his 
shoes as he ran, caught up to his captain 


HE company was advancing steadily, 

behind a rolling barrage; but through 
the barrage, as if through a torn curtain, 
machine-gun bullets came softly hissing, 
and men were dropping here and there. 

After a little while, Johnnie's captain 
sent him along the line with the order to 
a. to proper intervals—five paces apart 
Under a fire as heavy as the company was 
meeting, even veterans have a tendency 
to bunch up. Down the line went Joho- 
nie, dashing here and there like a fox 
terrier, giving the order. 

Then the company was stopped. A 
machine-gun nest square in front of them, 
from behind that roaring curtain ahead, 
was sending in such a spiteful, such a 
venomously accurate sprinkle of bullets 
that the legs were being cut from under 
them, that they were being nailed down 
to the ground. 

The barrage was beginning to draw 
away; the moment was critical. 

Johnnie took a bomb out of the little 
bag he always carried. He removed the 
pin. When you take the pin out of such 
a grenade, a lever is released, and ten 
seconds after that the bomb explodes. 
But Johnnie, having taken the pin our, 
kept the lever down by the simple ex- 
pedient of — the bomb tightly 
squeezed in his hand. 

This was his right hand. In his left 
hand he grasped his automatic pistol 
Then, bomb in one hand, automatic in 
the other, he ran lightly forward, and 
right on through the barrage, through 
the hell and storm of bursting shell which 
is a barrage. 

“That's what the citation says, Jim- 
mic,"’ he here said confidentially to me 
“That I ran through the barrage. As a 
matter of fact, | got caught in the barrage 
Jimmie. I snooped too far forward look- 
ing for that machine gun, and got in the 
barrage. Then I figured it was no farther 
through the barrage forward than back, 
and I went on through the barrage. It 
was just intelligence, Jimmie, not bravery 
I just figured it out, that’s all.” 

Out of the smoke, the crash of the 
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Johnnie and his 


barrage, Johnnie emerged, lone pioneer, on 
the enemy side. 

Up ahead the acrid haze of the battle 
was caught by a swirl of wind; it left for 
a moment a clear space, and within the 
clear space a shovel-helmetted German 
soldier appeared on the run. Automatic 
pointed, Johnnie halted him—and the 
German went to his knees, raised his 
hands, and began to pray for life. 

Johnnie, all ready to kill, hesitated. 
No moment this to embarrass one’s self 
with a prisoner. Johnnie knew he ought 
to kill. But the face under the heavy 
grim helmet was that of a boy; the boy, 
on his knees, was vehemently praying for 
life. Johnnie, poised, automatic in left 
hand, bomb raised in the other, hesitated, 
tempted to give the boy a chance. 


S HE stood thus, hesitant, the kneeling 
boy smoothly turned his head to the 
right. 

‘‘Immediately,”’ said Johnnie, ‘I knew 
that what had drawn his eyes was some- 
thing of importance to him. And if it 
was of importance to*him, it was of still 
more importance to me. So holding him 
as he was with a jerk of my automatic, I 
snatched a quick look sidewise. And 
there was the machine gun, Jimmie! The 
machine gun that had been holding us up. 
In a shell hole to my left. And the gunner 
had turned it up in the air and was just 
slamming it down again to get it a-going 
at me.” 

Johnnie shot with his automatic and 
killed the gunner on his piece. Then 
going to his right knee in the beautiful 
gesture of the grenade throw, hurled the 
bomb, lever abruptly released from the 
squeeze of his hand, precisely into the 
center of the nest. He ran forward. A 
mangle was beneath him of killed and 
wounded; through the acrid smoke hands 
came up surrendering. 

‘He had continued to act it all out for 
me on that midnight lawn. I thought 
‘What a beautiful performance it was 
happened there, that day, behind the cur- 
tain of the barrage, out of sight of his 
comrades, invisibly, in loneliness!’’) 

Johnnie covered the bleeding remnants 
of that machine-gun crew, jumped them 
out of their pit, picked up his first prisoner, 
rounded up everybody— Then, ‘Allez! 
Allez! Allez!" he started them on the 
run toward his own lines 

The barrage lifted just then and passed 
over them. A barrage remains cataracting 
upon one spot for say a Minute, or a min- 
ute and a half, then is jumped forward, 
say fifty yards, to hold there another min- 
ute or minute and a half (Johnnie does not 
remember just at what rate this particular 
barrage was traveling: he already had seen 
so many barrages in his young life!) As 
they crouched low that barrage lifted over 
them; Johnnie got them a-going again 
allez! allez! allez! 

And out of the smoke and the crackle 
nine prisoners came 
loping, into the laps of the advancing 
Seventy-eighth Company 

“Well I got the blanking gun,"’ said 


Johnnie as he passed; and the others, press- 


ing forward to lean up once more against 
the barrage, laughed, and perhaps for a 
second followed the kid with their eyes as, 
driving his lumbering catch before him, he 
went diem, light-footed, slim, and tire- 
less, toward the rear. 
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“Well,”’ said Johnnie, finishing his 
story, “I delivered my prisoners (first I 
frisked them a little bit, Jimmie), then 
I went to the mess kitchen and got a bite 
to eat from Mess Sergeant Tom Jones. 
And that was my day’s work, Jimmie; 
that’s how I got my third silver star and 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


the M. H. That's all there was to it, | 


Jimmie.” 

By the M. H. he meant of course, the 
Army Congressional Medal of Honor. 
But besides this he had earned that day, 
the Naval Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the French Medaille Militaire, the French 
Croix de Guerre with palm, the Italian 
Merito de Guerra, the Montenegrin War 
Cross, and a third silver star for the ribbon 
of his Victory Medal. 

“And Jimmie,’’ he resumed, “‘here’s 
something I often think. Put that down, 
Jimmie. 

“IT gave that kneeling kid behind the 
barrage a break—and I got a break. If ] 
had killed him, he wouldn't have turned 
his head, and I wouldn't have seen the 
machine gun, and I would have been 
killed. But I spared him, and he turned 
his head, and I saw the machine gun. I 
gave a break, and I got a break. And 
that's the way it always is. If you give 
a break, you get a break! Put that down, 
Jimmie.” 

Here it is—down. 

Next, Johnnie was in the Argonne, 
where he won his fourth silver star. And 
this is the story of the lost citation. 

Johnnie was told he had been cited, but 
he has never been able to get hold of that 
citation. This teases him considerably. 
So he asked me to put down what he did 
in the Argonne in the hope that this might 
bring the lost citation out of the drawer, 
file, or pigeon hole, waste-basket or coal 
scuttle where it lies buried. Because he 
really likes what happened in the Argonne 
more than he does what happened at 
Blanc Mont (which got him the M.H.). 


HAVE found so far, all Congressiona! 

Medalists that way. There is always 
something they did, and for which they 
got nothing, which they like better than 
the deed that got their Medal of Honor 

It was in the first days of November, in 
the thickest of the sanguinary and pro- 
tracted battle, since then known as the 
battle of the Argonne; the Second Divi- 
sion was driving along and in the first 
wave of its front, the Seventy-eighth Com- 
pany, Sixth Marines. Johnnie, at the heels 
of his captain like a fox terrier, was sent 
by him with a message to the Eightieth 
Company which was Divies to their left 

Johnnie set off, soon was beyond his 
own comrades, and fell into a line of 
other men. 

“Is this the Eightieth?’’ he shouted. 
“Yes, it’s the Eightieth,’’ they shouted 
back. 

But there was something queer about 
them. Theirs were strange faces—and 
Johnnie knew many men of the Eightieth 
Company. He came upon a young cor- 
wand Ga his seven men, and for a moment 
watched them work, and his puzzlement 
increased: these men did not seem to be 
marines, they didn’t work like marines. 

“Is this the wy ell he asked again 

“Yes, it’s the Eightieth,"’ said the cor- 
poral. 

““Eightieth what?’’ said Johnnie, his | 
doubt increasing. 
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Eighcieth Division,’ said the corporal. 

[This was a pretty how-de-do. The 
Eightieth Division—in its first battle 
was driving to the left of the Second. In 
some way Johnnie had missed the Eight 
ieth Company of the Sixth Marines for 
which he had the message, had gone too 
far, and had strayed into the Ejightieth 
Division 

He was clear out of bounds—a serious 
matter for a runner. But Johnnie was the 
kind of a messenger boy who, though 
he stops on the way sometimes to play 
marbles, plays those marbles well and 
usefully. As he stood talking to the cor- 
poral, watching the work of this very 
willing but rather green squad, suddenly a 
machine gun let go from somewhere, and 
about sixteen bullets went through the 
gas mask hanging at the ready upon his 
chest, while sixteen others cut folds of 
his uniform sticking out a 


Johnnie let go a few more hundred shots, 
then, ‘‘Let’s beat it,’ he said. ‘‘Before 
they shell us."’ 

Taking the Chauchat, they started after 
the other men, toward the woods, putting 
the gun down now and then and firing a 
few clips to cover their movement. But 
their ammunition was used up before they 
were half way there. 

“Then we ran like hell,"’ says Johnnie. 

Once in the woods, Johnnie crawled to 
the edge, got near to the silenced machine- 
gun nest, then the rest of the way. The 
tripods were still there, but the guns and 
the men were gone. Allright here. But in 
the woods Johnnie had seen dugouts; he 
suspected they might not be empty. 

Back he went. “‘Bomb all those blank- 
ing holes,"’ he advised the corporal of the 
squad from the Eightieth Division, and 
then selected a deep dugout for himself. 


portée!"’ The men sank weakly to the floor. 

‘What did he mean?’ Johnnie asked, as 
he told me this. ‘All through he kept 
crying, ‘transportée, transportée!" " 

I don’t know any better than Johnnie 
what that poor devil of a German officer 
meant. Perhaps, feeling his life ebbing, 
and with still a hope that he might be 
saved, if quick action were taken, he was 
weakly begging to be taken to the rear. 
Or perhaps he was trying to explain to 
that terrible young American that he and 
his men belonged to the transports. Per- 
haps he was asking indulgence—or weakly 
dealing out reproach. 

But Johnnie had seen on the table a 
map case, maps, orders—valuable stuff to 
bring back to his captain when he returned 
and must explain the message to the Eight- 
ieth Company was still undelivered 
Johnnie whisked the whole thing into 
his musette. But there 
was something else on 





bit on his back, leaving his 
slim body untouched _be- 
tween. Into a shell hole he 
dived to join the squad 


OR forty-five minutes 

they were there, unable to 
move. A machine-gun nest 
had them spotted. Whenever 
they raised a helmet at the 
end of a stick, bam, the 
helmet rang like a bell. And 
Johnnie's situation as a 
runner with a message was 
getting “‘seriouser and seri- 
ouser. 

Finally he raised his nose 
behind a rock and peered 
long and carefully. Sud- 
denly he saw a small puff of 
vapor—just one—tise out of 
bushes ahead. “‘I see the 
blanking gun,"’ he announced 

for this was indeed enough 
for his sharp eyes 

He peered again. The 
machine-gun nest was now 
enfilading the advance of the 
entire division to the left, 
and holding it up. Johnnie 
turned to the corporal and 
his squad. ‘“‘Say,”’ he said, 
‘vou fellows ought to grab 
that blanking nest It’s 
holding up the whole shoot 
ing-match.”’ 

“How do you get a ma- 


a ress, 
chine-gun?"’ said the corpo- P 





larger scale. 


To OUR FLYING FANS 


In the September NEW McCLURE’S appeared 
an announcement that COLONEL CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH planned to teach sixty-three young 
men the science of flying; instruction to be at San 
Diego, California. 
chosen by national competition held in each state 
and larger city of the country. 
of the sixty-three would receive a present of a 
$12,000 replica of the Spirit of St. Louis from the 
committee. 

As a result of this announcement hundreds of 
inquiries from all parts of the world, asking for 
information regarding the contest and how to 
enter it, have poured in to the editor’s desk. 

The B. F. Mahoney Corporation, of San Diego, 
advise us that the idea of a contest met with such 
instant and tremendous popularity, all over the 
country, that the National Contest Committee has 
decided to conduct the competition on a much 
This will allow more young men an 
opportunity to win a free course in groundwork 
and flying, than was originally planned—also the 
chance to win an airplane. 

To put this contest on a larger scale it is nec- 
essary to entirely revise the present plans and, 
therefore, the committee has decided to postpone 
the contest until next year. 

As soon as plans and arrangements have been 
completed, announcements will be made by the 


The lucky ones were 


throughout the country. 


The best flier 


that table. Tin plates, 
cups, giving off aromatic 
steam. The German officer 
had just been sitting down 
to dinner when that bomb 
had come rolling down 
the steps. 

Placing his automatic on 
one side of the cover, and a 
bomb on the other, Johnnie, 
while the others huddled 
humbly at the depths of the 
dugout, while the dying 
officer weakly continued to 
cry “‘transportée, transpor- 
tée,”’ ate the dinner. Which 
consisted, he says, of a litre 
of wine, a litre of milk, 
horse steak, mashed pota- 
toes, cold gravy, sawdust 
bread and artificial honey— 
the best meal he had had for 
some time. 

Shells meanwhile had been 
dropping outside. Suddenly 
he saw the ears of the Ger- 
mans prick up—and on went 
their gas masks—and listen- 
ing to the next shell he heard 
its tell tale soft plop, as of a 
big soft-boiled egg. They 
were being gassed. On went 
his mask. 

On went his mask—and it 
was a sieve. He had forgot- 
ten that it had been shot 
through and through a while 
back. This was no moment 


to be 














ral humbly. ‘You tell us, 
and we'll do it. We'll do 
anything you say. Tell us what it is.” 
“Give me that Chauchat,”’ said Johnnie, 
beginning to play marbles 
The corporal passed him the Chauchat 
automatic. There were some woods over 
to the right, affording shelter. “‘Tell your 
men to beat it over there,"’ said Johnnie 
The corporal did so and the men started 
crawling and running toward the woods 
‘Load for me,’" Johnnie told the cor- 
poral. He sent the Chauchat out before 
him, peered over, and began peppering 
the place he had carefully marked from 
the puff he had seen As the corporal 
loaded, he was giving Johnnie the range 
A little higher a little to the left, 
NOW! You've got it! You're plumb into 
ic!” 
machine guns over 
a choked splutter 


And suddenly the 
there stopped with 
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He peered down. “‘Heraus!"’ he shouted 


suddenly. No answer; profound silence. 
Johnnie took a grenade out of his precious 
little bag, pulled the pin, and hurled the 
bomb down into the dugout. A dulled 
explosion—groans! Johnnie followed the 
bomb 

In the deep and spacious chamber were 
six German soldiers and an officer. Four of 
the men were wounded, the officer was 
badly wounded. Farther in the depths, 
where the explosion had crumbled a wall, 
lay a dead man, half buried. One hand, 
showing, had a ring on its finger. Johnnie 
got the ring later 

For the moment, however, there was 
else ¢o do. He herded before his leveled 
automatic the six men to one end of the 
dugout. The officer, on an eafth bench 
was calling weakly, ‘‘Tramsportée! Trans- 


for paralyzing consterna- 
tion. Johnnie ak three steps into the 
masked Germans, snatched a mask off a 
white face, and put it on. 

The mask, as he began to breathe, began 
to flap to and fro against his face. 

With the American mask, the breathing 
was done through the mouth; the mask 
did not flap; flapping of an American mask 
meant that it was out of order. With the 
German mask, however, the breathing is 
through the nose, and the mask flaps. 
Johnnie, forgetting this, feeling the flap- 
ping of the mask, jerked it off, flung it to 
the floor, and snatched another mask from 
another white face. 

There he stood, masked, automatic in 
right hand, a bomb in the left, as slowly 
the dugout filled with gas as a sinking ship 
“fills with the sea. One of the unmasked 
prisoners crawled toward him, and put on 
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the mask he had thrown down. But there 
was one who remained without a mask 

When the shelling had stopped, Johnnie 
led his prisoners out, and to the rear. 
And then went forward to find his com- 
pany and his captain 

That is the story of the lost citation. 

A few months later, the Second Divi- 
sion, a part of the Army of Occupation, 
was occupying an area about Coblenz. 
Johnnie was away from his company with 
a wood detail. That is, he had been sent 
away, away off with a few others to cut 
wood. This was partly as a reward for 
the fact that he wd pond all the way from 
the Meuse to the Rhine under arrest, hav- 
ing too well celebrated the Armistice. 

So he had fixed himself a nice nest under 
low overhanging brush, and was peace- 
fully snoozing while the others hewed, 
when his name began to be called. 

He stirred, he woke. Everyone was 
calling for him. His lieutenant passed 
near, calling. Johnnie made himself still 
smaller, and snuggled down closer. 


INALLY, though, the calls became too 
insistent he could not longer ignore 
them; and he emerged from the bushes. 
‘For God's sake,’* yipped his lieutenant, 
‘where in blazes have you been! You're 
wanted in Coblenz to get your M.H.!"’ 

A few days later Johnnie stood in a long 
line. To his right—the position of 
honor—stood just one man: Sergeant | 
Cukela of the Fifth Marines, also up for | 
a Congressional. And to Johnnie's left, | 
in inferior position, was a whole line of | 
fat generals, to receive D.S.C’s and such | 
trifling decorations. 

To Johnnie's left, as General Pershing 
pinned him, were four major generals, | 
three brigadier generals, and three colonels. | 

Johnnie had grown by this time. He} 
was now five foot six. But he had lost | 
weight: he weighed just one hundred and | 
six pounds. All] the generals were big and 
fat, but they were getting only D.S.C’s. 

And now, ten years after? 

Well, Johnny is back in the old Chicago 
South Side. He lives at the Pershing 
Hotel, on Cottage Grove Avenue. I! 
think he has had trouble settling down 
since the war—as would be natural after 
so formidable an odyssey. In 1920, he 
was on a ranch below the Mexican border, 
cow-punching. He beat his way back, 
walking half way across the dreaded 
Salton sink after being thrown from a 
freight car. 

Then, five years ago, the physicians 
told Johnnie he was T.B. and hmm more | 
than three years to live. What follows | 
does not make a very moral story. But | 
Johnnie, having only three years to live, 
decided to live them drinking. 

For two years he conscientiously drank 
himself to death—and suddenly woke up 
to the fact that he was well and that it 
wasn't necessary to drink any more! 

The doctors pounded him and pounded 
him—they found him well. Then he went 
into politics—the turbulent Chicago poli- 
tics. And he was a Democrat; he is now 
out in William Hale Thompson's city. 

But he has read a good deal in these | 
years, and pondered not a little; his natur- | 
ally bright mind has ripened; he is in the 
act of finding A medi enery years after 
It has taken ten years—why shouldn't it 
have taken ten years? 
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Phi Beta Kappa Kid 


actually given a chance to participate in 
the signal drill 

Friday the practice was light and Akerly 
was given another opportunity to run the 
scrubs through a few formations. On Sat- 
urday, attired in a new and properly fitted 
suit, he ran out on the field with the thirty 
or more substitutes who sat on the bench 
during the game and felt, vicariously, the 
thrill of battle 

In the weeks that followed his advent as 
a member of the football squad, Akerly 
participated in all features of the daily 
work-outs except scrimmage 

Mulcahey refused to permit him to in- 
dulge in scrimmage, although the boy 
ple aded e arnestly to do so 

‘If you're going to die for the ol’ Alma 
Mater, do it when it counts,"’ advised 
Mulcahey 

Ignored by Jones and the other coaches, 
Akerly was accepted with something of 
the spirit of comaraderie by the players. 
He had an insatiable ambition to learn the 
game from the rudiments up, and he gave 
minute of his time on the field to 
some constructive effort He did many 
startling things on the field; things un- 
expected, utterly unorthodox 

One day when Sour Sid was flaying the 
backs for their inaptitude at throwing 
passes, Akerly interrupted the coach. 

“Mr. Jones,”’ he said, ‘‘why don't you 
let Morrison, the right tackle, drop back 
and throw some of the long passes. He's 
got big hands, and a wonderful arm.”’ 

The coach's fist fluttered under the fourth 
string quarterback’s chin 

“Say, you irritating pimple. 
mean? Interrupting! Criticizing! Sug- 
gesting! I've a good mind to wring that 
chicken neck of yours until your wind pipe 
comes out your ears 

‘‘B—but Mr. Jones,"’ persisted Akerly, 
retreating under the devastating threat of 
the angry coach. ‘We're all working for 
the team, all pulling together, aren't we? 
I thought, perhaps, you might have over- 
looked Morrison."’ 

The players actually expected that Jones 
would perpetrate murder. But Jones's anger 
spent itself in violent verbosity, and almost 
unbelievingly, the team, next saw 
Akerly’s suggestion tried and accepted. 


| Speer that incident on, the members of 
the Harlow football team realized that 
they should accept calmly and without 
wonder even the most heritical acts on the 
part of Akerly 

It was this same willingness and effort 
to be of service to everyone that fully in- 
stalled Akerly into the favor of his associ- 
ates He would run to the training house 
for a varsity player's forgotten headgear, 
carry a water bucket, chase punts and do 
anything and everything that was asked of 
him 

One night as he came from the showers 
in the training house the big form of the 
211 pound right guard confronted him 

“Say, Akerly, do you know anything 
about the romantic poets?’ asked the guard. 

“Yes, surely,"’ said Akerly. “‘Which 


one?” 
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‘Lord Byron. I gotta write a thesis on 
him. What d’you know about him?” 

Akerly modestly draped his bath towel 
about his loins, and creased his forehead 
with his finger tips. 

“He wrote ‘The Prisoner of Chillon.’ 
If you want, I'll write your thesis for you.” 


or you? Oh, I say—would you?” 
I'll try tonight,”* said Akerly. 

He took the thesis to the big guard next 
day, and the English condition was 
dropped. From then on, Akerly became the 
team's tutor, as well as fourth string sub- 
stitute 

Mulcahey’s interest in the emaciated 
senior who, even in football togs, bore no 
resemblance to an athlete, was inexplicable. 

‘He's just a whim of Mike’s,"’ Sour Sid 
would say, when anyone questioned him 
about the 117-pound quarterback. *‘Mike’s 
getting in his dotage, and we have to hu- 
mor him.” 

One night about a week before the big 
game Mike met Akerly as the latter was 
leaving the training house. 

‘‘Ackley,’’ said Mike, stuffing a liberal 
portion of the contents of a paper package 
of fine cut into his mouth, ‘‘what would 
you rather have than anything in the whole 
world?”’ 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then 
he straightened up and looking off into the 
fast gathering dusk, with eyes entirely 
averted from Mike's, answered: ‘‘An H.”’ 

The trainer slapped him smartly on the 
back. 

‘That's the kid,"’ he said gruffly. 

“I may get you in that Stockbridge 
game, and if I do you want to forget every- 
thing Jones ever told you. He's no Phi 
Beta Kappa man. You oughta be able to 
figure out something that the rest of us 
never thought about. It'll have to be 
something startling—something nobody 
else has tried."’ 

“I see. I'll be expected to do the unex- 
pected." 

“Unexpected is right! And you'll have 
to pull it off in the first play, ‘cause if you 
go down in the heap you'll be massacred.’ 
The trainer arose. “So long. Get plenty of 
sleep." 

Against every prediction of Sour Sid 
against the better judgment of the 
non-partisan gamblers who bet on football 
games, even to the surprise of the most 
ardent Harlow supporters, the big red 
team left the field at half-time with a well 
earned lead over its ancient rival, Stock- 
bridge. On the board that rested at the 
top of one end of the oval stadium, the 
score read: Harlow 6; Stockbridge o 

Jones entered the dressing room. The 
players turned their eyes to him. He was 
bitter, deprecatory. He had seen nothing 
to commend in their play. 

“If you're on the square—if you're doing 
your best, if you're playing the game the 
way I taught you, why aren't you out 
there with three touchdowns, instead of a 
measly six points?’’ he demanded, shaking a 
fist inclusively about the room. ‘‘Tell ‘em 
what you think of ‘em Mike,”” hg cried. 

‘There's things happened out there to- 


day that’s been scandalous,’’ Mike charged 
in a passionate whisper. ‘‘Scandalous, I 
tell you! You don’t know how the dis- 
grace of a game like you're playing’ll 
haunt you to the grave. I've seen fumbles! 
I've seen backs that didn't start until a 
second after the ball was in their arms. 
I've seen a line charging high, like it was 
trying to push over Woolworth’'s tower, 
when it oughta be down low shoving up. 
Them things are scandalous. Now 
smash that damn Stockbridge line!"’ 

He started through the dressing room 
door, the varsity players following and the 
substitutes bringing up the rear. A low 
growl arose from the members of the mole- 
skin company as they pounded over the 
turf in the direction of the playing field. 
Not so much the flaying words of the 
coach as old Mike's plea had touched their 
souls. 

Unable to run more than a few yards, 
Mike pulled up with a wheeze as the tail 
end of the squad rushed by. A slight figure 
arrested his interest. 

“Hey! Hey—Addison,"’ he called. 

Akerly stopped and wheeled around. 

“Did you call me?" 

‘*How you feeling?’’ demanded Mike. 

‘Well I feel very much as though I'd like 
to—to get in there."’ 

**Remember what I told you about the 
think loft. Keep it working."’ Mike dis- 
missed him with a wave of the hand. 


em red stocking pla 


receive the kick and 


ers deployed to 
amble, star half- 
back, a fast, hard runner in a broken field, 
carried the ball to Stockbridge’s twenty- 
five-yard line in a brilliant run that brought 
sixty thousand spectators to their feet in 


a common frenzy. Then two plays were 
sent in blind rage against the most in- 
vulnerable sector of the enemy's line, with- 
out appreciable gain; a line plunge was 
stopped, and Harlow was forced to kick. 
The ball was handled cleanly by a Stock- 
bridge halfback and returned to mid-field. 

Again on the offensive, Stockbridge 
turned berserk. Sizzling runs were sent 
around the ends, holes were blasted through 
the center of the big red line. The quarter- 
back fired plays as if he were pressing the 
trigger of a machine gun. A long forward 
‘ae that carried the ball well into Har- 
ow's territory; a sweep off one tackle and 
then off the other, for conservative gains 
—another pass, and Stockbridge scored, 
seven minutes after the quarter opened, and 
the goal was kicked. Score, edie 
Stockbridge 7. 

After the kick-off Mulcahey left his seat 
on the player's bench. He moved along the 
sidelines in order better to observe the 
movements of the two teams. Keen ob- 
server that he was, he sensed suddenly that 
Harlow was cracking. 

What they needed, he told himself bit- 
terly, smashing a thin fist into the palm of 
his hand, was a little calm, cool thinking. 
The team had sufficient bulk and some 
speed. But no intelligence was being used 
in its direction. 

When the fourth quarter opened the ball 
rested on Harlow's reaweedg mos line, 
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directly in front of the goal ‘posts. Two 
plunges netted four yards. Then, behind a 
tightly closed formation, the big fullback 
dropped back for a try at goal. ' 

‘Block that kick! Block that kick!" 
roared the Harlow crowd. 

The pigskin oval went back to the full- 
back. He dropped it lightly on one of its 
ends. There was a salina hush, during 
which the thump of a blunt toe against 
tautly inflated leather was audible, and 
then the ball sailed easily over the cross 
boards. A hurried shifting of numerals on 
the board, and the score read: Harlow 6; 
Stockbridge to. 

The team was blundering badly. Mike 
saw mistakes crop out in every play as he 
moved over to the bench beside the coach. 


SPIRIT of catastrophe hung over the 

Harlow bench. With a six-point lead 
at half time, the team had singly thrown 
the game away. A touch-down by Harlow 
would bring victory; but a touch-down 
seemed more remote than the poles. 

A third down, on Harlow’s thirty-yard- 
line, six yards to go, and Gamble kicked. 
The ball, caught in a sudden gust that 
seemed to have originated at the bottom of 
the stadium, was carried high and far, 
and finally sneaked to earth just inside of 
the boundary line. 

Misjudging the crotchety flight, the 
Stockbridge quarterback overran the ball, 
touched it merely with his finger tips, and 
saw it bound into the middle of the playing 
field. He turned, chased it, dived! But a 
tiny knoll of turf jounced the ball out of 
line, and only the flat of his hand struck 
the elusive oval. A moment later a fresh 
end whom Jones had sent in, and who had 
followed the ball with amazing 2. fell 
upon it, twenty-two yards from the Stock- 
bridge goal line. 

“Touch-down! Touch-down! Touch- 
down!"’ the roar of the Harlow cheering 
section rolled out like a command from the 
heavens. 

Twenty-two yards to go! Two yards and 
four white line marks. Mike started up, 
and then dropped back to his seat, quiver- 
ing with eagerness. If they would only 
think! If they would only act with in- 
telligence! He looked at his stop-watch. 
Two minutes to play. Twenty-two yards 
and two minutes to play! 

He rose from the bench. 

“Where you going?’ demanded Jones. 

The trainer did not answer. He pushed 
his brown derby farther down on his head 
and squinted his eyes along the row of 
blanket-robed substitutes. At the far end 
of the bench sat Akerly, hunched over, 
spectacled eyes focused on the players on 
the field. 

‘“Atley!"” he called sharply. “‘Atley!"’ 

The frail figure leaped from his blanket 
as though the bench had suddenly become 
red hot, and darted to the trainer. 

“Warm up,"’ Mulcahey ordered. Then 
he noticed with amazement that Akerly 
was wearing glasses. They had been per- 
missible at certain, times during practice. 
But this was the day of the big game. *‘Get 
those cheaters off! Do you think this is 
English 4A?” 

The boy, already prancing up and down 
back of the players’ bench, snatched the 
spectacles from his nose. Mulcahey turned 
to the field. Harlow had achieved no more 
than a yard in the first down. The trainer 
ran to Jones. 
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**Sid! Sid!"" he cried, his voice trembling 

The quarterback was calling signals for 
the second down. Both men saw a shift 
formation, that meant a sweep off tackle. 
“I’m asking you,”’ rushed on Mulcahey, 
“to let him in—the Phi Beta Kappa kid." 

‘Are you crazy?” 

The play went off. Gamble, carrying the 
ball, stumbled, regained his feet, struggled 
on for a yard, two—three yards, before he 
was submerged beneath an avalanche of 
players. 

“Nothing but brains ‘Il score for us 
now,”’ pleaded Mulcahey. ‘‘That crowd of 
ours is licked, physically. Try my Phi 
Beta Kappa kid, Sid.” 

Jones swung around and faced the trainer. 
There was a world of earnestness in his 
voice and eyes. Then Schulman, the quar- 
terback, called for exactly the same play 
on the other side of the line and with a 
great oath Jones turned and saw it smoth- 
ered, without a yard gained. 

“Let him go,”’ he moaned. ‘“‘It’s all over 
anyway.” 

The trainer shouted to Akerly. The boy 
caught himself in mid-stride, turned and 
rushed over. 

‘Go on in there. Remember the noodle 
Think—fast! You're a Phi Beta Kappa 
man!"’ 

The Harlow team, preparing for a kick 
formation, stood up as he small figure of 
Akerly rushed on the field. As he ran he 
yanked at the lacings at the knees and 
waist of his football breeches. 

‘“Akerly,"’ he cried, rushing to the 
referee. 
man.” 

The referee nodded. 

Schulman, crestfallen, gazed dumbly at 
the man who had been sent out to relieve 
him. 

Akerly called two signals that changed 
the kick formation to one which presaged 
an end run. Then he ran off to the right of 
the line where, in full view of the entire 
Stockbridge team, he pulled off his football 
pants and padded jersey. Clad only in 
running pants, stockings and shoes, he ran 
back to the line. 


ESPITE the tenseness of the situation, 


a great roar of laughter arose from the | 


crowd in the stadium. The Stockbridge 
players straightened up from their crouch- 
ing positions and stared dumbly at the 
unprecedented spectacle of a quarterback 
who wore running trunks and went unclad 
above the waist. The referee rushed over 
to Akerly. 

His whistle sounded, and 
checked. 

“You can't dress like that here.”’ 

‘“Why can't I? There's nothing in the 
rule book against it." He raised his voice 
to a pitch that was audible all over the 
field. “I’m too light to run with all that 
stuff on me. I'm a sprinter, not a football 
player. Show me the rule that prohibits 
my dressing like this.”’ 

Mulcahey, quivering on the edge of the 
players’ bench, heard his words. He 
thumped the football coach sharply be- 
tween the shoulder blades. *‘Sid! Sid! he'll 
beat ‘em with this. It’s the psychological 
stuff. Oh, I knew he'd do it!’ 

There was a moment's consultation on 
the field. The officials were plainly 
stumped. They knew their rule book and 
they knew that Akerly had in no way 
violated its precepts. 


time was 


““Akerly, substituting for Schul- 
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The whistle sounded shrilly again 

‘Watch out for a fake! A fake!’’ cried 
the Stockbridge crowd, but the warning 
died in a new roar of voices. 

Akerly crouched in a sprinter’s position 
behind center, his body directed slightly 
toward the right. Through the narrow 
openings in the line he became the cyno- 
sure of all Stockbridge eyes 

“Watch the naked guy! Watch him! 
Watch him!"’ screamed someone back of 
the Stockbridge scrimmage line. 

nineteen, eighty-two,"’ chanted Ak- 
erly. The backs shifted slightly, except 
\kerly. He was as still as a marble figure. 

Fourteen—six!"" 
The ball went back, but not to Akerly. 
He started sw ftly around the right end, 
arms folded tightly across his chest, his 
naked upper body bent low, a white streak 
in a motif of gray and brown. Someone 
threw him; others piled upon him. 


ROAR like a tidal wave crashing 

against a rocky shore arose and swept 
over the stadium. Gamble, the hard run- 
ning back, circled the left end and with per- 
fect interference passed two white lime 
marks. With that white body crunched 
into the earth and nearly half of the 
Stockbridge team upon it, so that it might 
never again divert eyes that should have 
seen nothing but the ball, the remaining 
members of the team were trying desper- 


hearts beat beneath denim shirts by help- 
ing him complete the battleship Maine and 
the good cruiser Cincinnati in jig time. 

As William, son of John Shakespeare so 
truly philosophizes, in the career of every 
man there comes a tide, etc. Now came the 
move that made Todd. Over in the Erie 
Basin was the largest dry-docking yard in 
New York Harbor. Ships put in here from 
all over the world to have hulls scraped 


and engines greased and blown. 
Todd's fame as a voung man of brain and 
id brawn had spread and the Robins Dry 
Dock and Repair Company offered him a 
»b as foreman of ironworkers with a 
tempting wage. Todd had been with the 
Navy three years. Resigning he moved on. 


OW he was ina field where initiative 
N and ability could win quick reward. 
\ slow, conservative rise under civil service 
did not suit Todd's impatient nature. He 
was supremely confident of his ability and 
he could work forty-eight hours on a rush 
job with only coffee and sandwiches to 
spur his spirit 

At Robins, Todd soon proved that he 
knew more than each successive boss. Ina 
vear he was assistant superintendent and 
had a chair and a desk in the office. He 
didn’t occupy them much—never has—for 
he was always out speeding up jobs. He 
had a way all his own, half blarney, half 
bludgeon, and he got the most out of men 
without sacrificing either their respect or 
their friendship. In three years, to shorten 
our story a trifle, Todd was vice-president 
and general manager. 

Figures eloquently spelled the story of 
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ately to bring Gamble down to earth. 

Man by man the interference was broken 
down, but. for each protecting runner who 
was put out of play, one Stockbridge 
player was sacrificed. Finally only the 
quarterback, playing safety, stood be- 
tween Gamble and the goal line. Gamble 
cut sharply to the right and escaped the 
full impact of the quarterback’s tackle. 
But his flight was checked; he was pulled 
down to one knee. With a mighty lunge 
he threw himself forward, and although he 
could not free himself from the grip of the 
tackler, he came to earth with the ball an 
inch over the last line. 

And just as Akerly’s assailants, and such 
they were, climbed from the soiled and 
broken figure of the little quarterback, a 
shrill whistle blew and the game was over. 

Mulcahey, was the first to reach his 
protégé. The boy lay with his face pressed 
flat against the turf, his stockinged legs 
buckled under him. The trainer shook a 
naked shoulder. 

“Appleby! Appleby!" he cried oo: 
The boy didn’t move. Scores of Harlow 
supporters, suddenly awake to the fact that 
the startling thing the quarterback had 
done had turned defeat into a last minute 
victory, leaped over the parapets of the 
stadium and crowded around the crumpled 
figure, eager to pay homage to a new hero. 
Mulcahey waved them aside. 

‘The kid's hurt—get back,"’ he ordered. 


Sc 
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his efficiency to the capitalists in the com- 
pany and five years Jater, when there was 
a bigger vacancy, there was only one candi- 
date—William Henry Todd. Todd was 
still in his forties when he became Presi- 
dent of Robins. He had been thirty years 
in the business and he knew it from keel to 
truck. 

Todd held the presidency until 1913. 
The Robins's yards were part of the Clyde 
interests. Mr. Clyde called Todd into his 
office one day and told him he was think- 
ing of selling the yards to an English 
purchaser. 

Todd looked out of the window at the 
shipping in the harbor and on the spur of 
the moment, he says, asked Clyde what 
objection he had to selling the yards to an 
American. Clyde replied he'd sell to a 
Hindu—for $7,000,000. ‘You're on,”’ 
said Todd, “‘I’ll raise the money.”’ 

Now the boilermaker’s son was going in 
for high finance; his first experience. 
Though he had saved a sizeable sum from 
his constantly increasing salary and 
bonuses, Todd was some six million, nine 
hundred-odd thousand short of $7,000,000. 
But he had made a lot of friends, in and out 
of the yards. Some were mechanics, some 
executives, some business men of substance. 
Todd dusted around and got a hundred 
friends to sign on for the voyage. 

“We bought the yards on a nice long 
instalment schedule of payment,”’ ex- 
plains Todd. Incidentally, it is worthy of 
note that the dauntless band entrustin 
Todd with their savings have been pai 
back, some of them in the ratio of & hun- 
dred to one. 


Charlie, the colored rubber, edged 
through the crowd with a water bucket. 
Mulcahey soused the boy's temples with a 
soaking sponge and slapped him vigor- 
ously on the back of the neck. 

“Allerton! Allerton! It’s me, Mike!’’ 

The boy raised his head feebly. 

**D—did he make it?’ 

“He made it a mile. Buck up. Put your 
arm ‘round ol’ Mike.” 

“And I'll get an H?"’ 

“Get an H! Say, kid, you can have H's 
for all your undershirts, if you want ‘em. 
Easy now, come up.” 


ETWEEN the two of them, the burly 

colored rubber and the little trainer, 
they raised him to his feet. Their course 
was stopped by a small company of sport 
writers and photographers. 

“Hey, Mulcahey”” cried one excited re- 

rter. “Who is this quarterback? What's 
his name? No one seems to know!” 

‘His name,’’ he began proudly, and then 
he stopped. He turned to the boy he was 
supporting. “Say, kid, how d'you spell 
your name, anyway?” 

““Akerly,’’ was the weak reply. ‘‘A-k- 
e-r-l-y. F. Osbert Akerly.”’ 

“Sure, that's it,"’ declared Mike, again 
starting forward. ‘Appleby. And don’t 
forget, fellows. He's a Phi Beta Kappa kid. 
Who ever else would have thought of a 
stunt like that, eh?"’ 


Todd—the Riveter 


Now the element of luck enters the pic- 
ture. The European War broke out and 
shipping received a prod in its slumbering 
back. Old bottoms were hustled out of 
mud banks and sent into dry dock. Every- 
thing with a sail or a half workable engine 
was put into service of the war Moloch. 


HE Erie Basin seethed with activity. 

The Robins plant became suddenly 
filled with old scows, tramps, freighters, 
coastwise ships, all crying for the magic 
hammer of the automatic riveter and the 
ministering touch of the paint brush. It 
was an unexpected harvest of riches. Todd 
the expert, was in his element. He kept 
his head where many amateurs passed up 
millions of profit. He worked ‘round the 
clock and by bonus and blarney stimulated 
his workmen into performing prodigies. 

In the quickened life around his plant, 
Todd dreamed a dream. He saw a magnifi- 
cent future, not only in ship repairing but 
in ship building. Not alone the war 
backed his vision. There was the Panama 
Canal to the south of him and the thunder- 
ings of Congress in the daily press. 

Todd had the Robins's plant coining so 
much money and working so efficiently 
that Wall Street woke up. Bankers told 
him he ought to expand. Licking their 
chops various swagsmen of the Street of- 
fered Todd unlimited backing—for a con- 
sideration of course. The cool-headed 
owner of Robins absorbed all their advice, 
thanked them kindly and went away. He 
had no intention of sharing the gravy, ex- 
cept with his own bunch. The lure of the 
stock market has never wound itself 
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around him. Its appeal for him was lost. 

Todd knew he was head of the biggest 
dry-docking yard in the east. Over in Ho- 
boken was the Tietjen & Lang plant, the 
second largest. Out in the west was the 
Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, where the United States Govern- 
ment was building some of its war vessels. 

Todd determined to put them together. 

He called a series of whirlwind con- 
ferences and, almost before Wall Street 
knew it, the boilermaker’s son had snapped 
a rubber band about Robins, Tietjen & 
Lang, and Seattle Construction. The re- 
sult was the Todd Shipyards Corporation, 
William H. Todd president and in control. 


HEN the United States went into the 

War and Todd plunged his new com- 
bination into shipbuilding. More mil- 
lions rolled in. Todd took over the Tebo 
Yacht Basin, the Quintard Iron Works; 
built shipyards in Mobile and New 
Orleans; and constructed a great factory on 
West Twelfth Street in New York. From 
the ports of Montezuma to the shores of 
Tripoli floated ships that were either built 
or rebuilt in a Todd yard. 

As Todd reorganized and rode his wave 
of prosper he worked out the same sort 
of profit-sharing system first employed by 
canny Andrew Carnegie in the stee! busi- 
ness. The theory is simple: hand out self- 
interest with the weekly payroll. Todd 
made his employees shareholders and saw 
that they were not squeezed out, or their 
stock watered with a lot of doubtful paper 
from subsidiaries. Todd always buys in 
employees’ stocks, always at a premium, 
and gives them the privilege of subscribing 
for new stock as issued. 

Also he has seen to it that Todd Corpora- 
tion paper is held sufficiently close to pre- 
vent Wall Street speculation. Todd has 
handed out millions of dollars in stock 
bonuses and his employees hang on to their 
holdings. That's one reason why he is 
‘Bill Todd”’ to fifteen thousand families. 
A joint — to a man’s heart and to his 
pocketbook is all but irresistible. 

Todd has never let his people get away 
from him. Mornings he gulps a dish of 
prunes and a glass of cold water and then 
tours the yards. He generally lunches at 
a plant restaurant, or ‘‘off the arm’ in a 
beanery near the docks and kids amiably 
with everybody. Many of his ships have 
been christened by the children of his 
workmen. Each Christmas thousands of 
water-front children receive from him 
suits of clothes, shoes, stockings, under- 
wear and a basket guaranteed to contain 
at least three stomach-aches. Todd never 
dons the whiskers but he gets a great kick 
out of the fine mixture of scepticism and 
gratitude with which the little hardboils 
of the docks receive their gifts. 

The office of the Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration at No. 25 Broadway, New York, 
is like unto no other center of big business 
onearth. First names and salty nicknames 
are the fashion. Fat, friendly cuspidors dot 
the brown linoleum. Clerks, stenog- 
taphers, executives work in shirt sleeves. 
Most of them puff upon pipes. One feels 
he could take his = off without re- 
proof. &There is no swank. The man you 
want to see is generally available at once. 
The marks of the man who once worked 
with his hands are upon most of the older 
executives. Almost without exception 
these are Bill Todd's former maties of the 
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yards. Their weather-beatened lips would 
crack with laughter at such phrases as 
““in conference.”” 

Todd's own office is distinguished from 
others by a green carpet and a leviathan of 
a desk. A picture of four plump grand- 
children is the desk’s sole decoration. The 
shipbuilder’s son and two daughters are 
married and established in homes of their 
own. Todd drops the weightiest of mat- 
ters to grow eloquent over the charms of 
his grandchildren. 

Todd's office is his club. From mid- 
afternoon until carly evening he sits at his 
ease in shirt sleeves, with slightly wilted 
collar, gay tie and a strong black cigar 
gripped in competent yellowed fingers. 
With jolly gusto he greets a long proces- 
sion of callers; sunburned sea captains from 
the Barbados, tight-lipped Scotch en- 
gineers, millionaires whose yachts are be- 
ing overhauled. There is much back slap- 
ping, much rough give and take of badinage. 

Occasionally he drives a favored friend 
to the West Twelfth Street factory to see 
the latest Todd invention. For, with all 
his other activities, Todd has found time 
to ong father an electric welding 
machine, an oil burner and a kerosene 
lamp. One gallon of kerosene keeps the 
lamp lighted for a month while a patented 
wick can go untrimmed for eighteen 
months. A number of the lamps, under 
test, burned for 321 days and Todd watched 
them like a mother of chicks. The Todd 
lamp has been pretty generally installed 
on channel buoys, barge canals, railroads 
and in cities with traffic regulations. 

Thousands of ships use the Todd oil 
burner. A company, international in 
scope, has been formed for its exploitation. 
Todd's presence is required each year in 
England for a meeting of Todd Oil Burn- 
ers, Ltd. But the Master Shipbuilder of 
the Western Hemisphere dreads the trip. 


all right,"’ he explains, 


““T LOVE shi 
“but they Rok lots better to me in the 
dry dock than they dowith a horizon strung 
all around them. I suppose I have seen too 
many banged up a to be very fond of 
n 


ocean cruises. You know the ship-build- 
er’s favorite prayer is: ‘God bless papa, 
God bless mama, and wash a ship ashore 
before morning.’ ’ 

However Todd's fear of the sea does not 
extend to brief cruises—within sight of 
land—aboard his graceful white and gold 
yacht, the Saelmo. This craft is his pride 
and joy. He is to be found aboard her as 
often as in his Flatbush mansion or his 
year round apartment atop a harbor view 
hotel on Brooklyn Heights. Whenever 
Todd yearns for his favorite interlocutor, 
Al Smith, the Saelmo legs it swiftly up 
the Hudson. 

Like Governor Smith and their mv- 
tual crony, William F. Kenny, Todd is a 
notable impromptu raconteur. He loves to 
surprise and no matter how tall the story, 
he tells it with such glittering glee that 
you just can’t help believe it. Recently, 
under the expansive influence of a reunion 
with Kenny, who was returning from 
Europe, Todd invited the ship news re- 
porters aboard the Saelmo and told them 
the story of the craft's christening. 

Many years ago, ran the story, Todd was 
picking white-hot rivets out of a bucket 
and pounding them home. The while he 
thought of the future and dreamed a few 
dreams. Onc day as he pounded the rivets 
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Although their teeth may be flash- 
ing white, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger pay 
heavy toll to Pyorrhea. This dis- 
ease of neglect attacks the gums. 

So as a matter of safety use the 
dentifrice that cleans teeth white 
and at the same time helps to firm 
gums—Forhan’s for the Gums. 

If used regularly and in time this 
dentifrice keeps gums alive and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. See 
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start using Forhan’s for the Gums 
morning and night. Geta tube from 
your druggist—35c and 60c. 
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sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
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There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root. 
With other treatments, the hair grows 

thicker and stronger than ever. 
The Mahler treatment, perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair. 
It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
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} on the finest yacht that the shipyard ever 
| had made, he dreamed of the time when he 
would own such a yacht. Perhaps the 
very, very, expensive yacht he was then 
working on. 
The time came when William H. Todd 
was well off, then wealthy, then rich, and 
he went to the man who owned the fine 
| yacht and offered to buy it. The man 
wouldn't sell. Mr. Todd, determined, of- 
fered to pay him several times over what 
the yacht was worth. The man sold. Mr. 
| Todd reconditioned the yacht and named it 
Saelmo, in honor of his mother. Her name 
was Sarah Elizabeth Moody, and Mr. 
| Todd took the first two letters of her three 
| names 
Of course, Todd hasn't driven a rivet— 
except maybe for exercise—for some forty 
| years and the long, slim Saelmo looks 
j mach, much younger. But these gently 
| 


nurtured yachts do hold their ages well. 


And, besides, what news gatherer would 
spoil a good story like that by asking for 
a few more totally unimportant details? 


IODD’S chief diversions, in his few 

hours not devoted to business, are golf 
and the radio, particularly the latter. He 
dotes upon jazz music and tear-jerking songs 
and has even been known to sit through a 
bed-time story. 

The master ship-builder generally dines 
late—with family or friends—atop a hotel 
roof that has been converted by railings, 
portholes, life preservers, and jack-tar at- 
tendants into the semblance of a ship. He 
likes to glance over the rail and watch the 
majestic moving of the lights in the blue 
and silver harbor. He loves to hear the 
whistles and the long “‘who-oo"’ of out- 
going ships. 

The more ‘‘who-oo's"’ there are, the 
more joy in Bill Todd's soul. 
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The Low Down on Golf 
| 


golf. If you will forget about those trick 
| shots, those fancy grips on the club, that 
| breaking of the knee and the wrists at the 
| proper moment and that slow backswing— 
| then if you will center your mental efforts 
|on how to make your wife understand the 
necessity of golf you will have done some- 
thing really worthwhile. 

Undoubtedly—the greatest golf author- 
ities will back me up in this—the para- 
mount problem in golf is to make Mrs. 
| Golfer understand satisfactorily why you 
|should have to get to the links so often 
| and so early and stay so late. Those other 
| things that the pro teaches you are insig- 
nificant, futile and inconsequential. Did 
any golf pro ever teach one to square 
yourself with Mrs. Golfer—I ask you? 

Did any pro ever teach you the answer 
when Mrs. Golfer, at a late dinner—and 
she all dressed to go somewhere and see 
| places—asked you why, after your health 
| giving exercise, it was necessary for you 
|to have a couple of rounds with the rest 
|of the foursome in the locker room—at 
| the nineteenth hole? 
| Oh, your deponent knoweth that you 
|are now saying: “Stop asking so many 
| questions and give us the answer.” 
| That's just the point. There aint no 
answer. Among a vast horde of golfers, 
your humble servant has been trying to 
think up an answer every week-end for 
nigh on to fifteen years. If you have a 
handy answer that will satisfy Mrs. Golfer 
send it to the editor of this magazine and 
your name will go down in golfing history 
as a public benefactor—a man who has 
really done something for the game. 


HE queerest, most incomprehensible 

thing about golf is the enormous 
'amount of money spent every year for in- 
struction. There is a pro in Chicago who 
|makes $20,000 a year giving instructions 
|by mail. Think of it. 

This is even more amazing when we 
|realize that golf instruction is the freest 
and most widely distributed help in the 
'world. Though some of the prog are my 
close friends and in whose welfare I am 


deeply interested, your chronicler could 
never get it through his head why the 
golfer who is trying so hard to break 10c 
should pay a pro to tell him how, when 
there will be at least three golfers and four 
caddies to tell him for nothing before he 
gets to the fifth hole. 

Go into any locker room late of a Satur- 
day afternoon and you will find fifty experts 
who will tell you how to correct a hook 
or a slice. And you don't even have to be 
embarrassed by asking. They'll tell you 
anyway. The oldest golfer in our club 

aid forty dollars two weeks ago for smash- 
ing the big mirror in the washroom while 
showing an involuntary pupil at what 
precise moment to break his wrists on the 
upswing. 


ey in the world will give you 
golf lessons, so don’t bother about 
that. 

There is only one principle to playing 
golf. You see, here we go, right off the 
reel, teaching you for nothing. The only 
trick to golf is to hit the ball when you 
swing at it. Never mind where it goes. 
Never mind whether it is a slice or a hook. 
Above all, never mind about trying to 
correct it. Just hit the ball. 

Every time you hit it, whether it slices 
or hooks, you are gaining on the hole. 
Every time you take a windy or dub the 
ball you have lost a stroke. That's all 
there is to it. Just be sure you hit the ball 
when you aim at it. 

In a foursome the other day, one man 
who didn't know anything about golf 
form and didn't care made 97. His idea 
was to keep hitting the ball until he got 
it on the green. His Sager gd of putting 
was simply to roll the ball in the hole. 
He never had heard of a putting stance or 
a feather stroke. But he rolled the ball in 
the hole. And, by the way, do you recall 
how much better you putted when you 
first began to play and didn't know there 
was anything hard about it? Of course 
you do. 

In that same foursome there was another 
bird who talked about grip, stance, timing 
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—and even ‘‘pronating the wrists’’—all 
the way. He showed us all how he had 
learned to correct a slice—showed us a 
dozen times. He made 117. The twenty 
strokes difference between him and the 
man who didn’t know anything about it 
were those that he dubbed. 

We now arrive at the stage of giving 
pointers. The most important of these— 
of much more value than learning how to 
chip a ball dead to the pin—is always when 
buying golf stockings to get two pair 
exactly alike. 

That not only keeps you in a nice look- 
ing pair of stockings all the time but it 
gives you a little more margin in your 
dinner conversation with Mrs. Golfer for 
working around to ask her to have them 
darned. 

You see, if you have four stockings 
exactly alike, you can wear a hole in one, 
or even two, throw them aside and still 
have a good pair. If you buy but one pair 
a hole in one stocking destroys them both. 

That might come under the head of 
Golf Economics but, as was said before, 
it will be worth more in the long run than 
a good mashie approach. The chances are 
you'll never get 1 anyway—even if you 
pay for it. The stocking idea will soften up 
that look on the face of Mrs. Golfer, too. 


Or next important pointer is: Always 
use a small, light golf bag on your 
home course and always take the biggest 
one youcan find on the road. The small golf 
bag makes you a hero in the eyes of your 
home caddie. Don't forget that it means 
something to stand well with him. He 
passes the news around to the other cad- 
dies. I have even known some caddies to 
be so appreciative of the light bag that 
they will occasionally find your ball deeply 
imbedded in the rough and have it sitting 
up high and nice for a good shot by the 
time you get there. 

The big bag on the road is not to punish 
the foreign caddies. The idea is that you 
can pack all of your soiled clothes in one 
end, your clean ones in the other and a 
good sized bottle will fit nicely between 
without the slightest danger of being 
broken. You can square yourself with the 
caddie before you start by giving him his 
first tip then. 

The middle-aged golfer, just bitten by 
the bug will find those hints quite prac- 


tical, I hope. 

If you don't want to get the worst of 
it, in fact or in your caddie’s estimation of 
a real sportsman and a gentleman, never 
abuse him for poor eyesight when you hit 
your ball in the rough. And—in all 
seriousness—never use profanity or obscene 
language in the presence of one of these 
boys. Honestly—believe it or not—they 
have idols among golfers who shoot 120. 
To shatter an idol 1s little less than crim- 
inal. A bright little caddy told me not so 
long ago that all caddies hated to hear a 
grown Man swear. 

“It's because,’’ he explained, ‘‘all of us 
tell our fathers and mothers that golfers 
are nice gentlemen. You'd be surprised,” 
he added, *‘to know that when caddies get 
home they tell the home-folks everything 
that’s been and said during the day."’ 

Caddies, we learned, take pride in telling 
each other ‘‘My guy is a real nice man. 
He aint no roughneck like yours.”’ 

Now that you have squared yourself 
with Mrs. Golfer—if any—have been 
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straightened out on how to buy stockings 
and have gained the respect and esteem of 

our caddie you approach the first tee for 
beetle. 

This brings us to matchmaking. Don't 
ever smoke a pipe on the first tee. The 
moment an opponent sees that pipe in your 
mouth he instinctively thinks you a regu- 





lar golfer and will tickle your vanity by | 


asking you to give him a few strokes. 


Your pride having been boosted a little 


the chances are you will fall for it. 

The trouble with golf as a money making 
institution for the golfer is that irrepressi- 
ble desire on his part to have a low handi- 
cap, whether his game warrants it or not. 

For years a group of us has come to the 
conclusion that the United States Golf 
Association ought to discard all those 


amateur rules and come right out in the | 


open 
far as we have seen. 
to me, whether he shoots 80 or 120, plays 
for money. 

What is the difference, after all, between 
a professional accepting a money prize of 
$100 and an amateut gathering in $100 in 
sweepstakes? 

You may argue that the professional is 
paid to instruct. Well, everybody else 
instructs, whether paid or not. The so- 
called amateur is even more eager to in- 
struct than the professional. He does it 
every day without being asked. 

Observation has shown us two kinds of 
golfers: The ones who use every influence 
to get a low handicap and the others who 
feed off them every week end at twenty- 
five cents a hole. 

The uninitiated—if there be any—may 
need to understand that when golfers are 
not familiar with each other's game the 
match is arranged according to the handi- 


cap rating of the club. A man with a 14 | 


handicap would have to give one with a 
19 handicap strokes on certain long holes. 


HERE is no form of vanity in the world 

so pronounced as that of most golfers in 
being given a low handicap. Even though 
he lose money on it, day after day, he can 
always comfort his crushed pride with: 

“Ie’s just the luck of the game. The 
handica 
golfer than that fellow—when I’m on my 
game.” 

Thousand of golfers have never been on 
their game in their lives but they still 
stick out for that low handicap. Even if 
they lose two dollars, it’s worth five to 
show that card around the office—the 
handicap figures. 

Up to last year, the highest sought honor 
among the hundreds of golfers around 
New York, Long Island, New Jersey and 
Westchester—the Metropolitan District— 
was to have a Metropolitan Rating. That 
is a handicap for the whole district, mean- 
ing that the golfer has won recognition 
outside his own club. A golfer had to be 
some pumpkins to have .a Metropolitan 
rating. 

Last year, though, to help the Metro- 
politan Association along, it was decided 
to give any golfer a iebtie who would 
send in his best scores and also contribute 
a dollar to the golf government. You get 
in return an engraved card showing your 
official handicap and it will be recognized 
at any club. 

That was a master stroke. 
man Vanity right in the eye. 


It hit old 
The boys 


board shows that I am a better | 


There are no amateurs in golf, so | 
Every golfer known | 
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fairly bubbled with pride at being thus 
recognized—and why not? 

Unfortunately some of the old and young 
boys got their figures a little too low. In 
the new feeling of pride nothing could 
stay their hand. As a result they have 
been paying a penalty of twenty-five cents 
a hole to a lot of wily old vets who didn't 
get a card 

It was disappointing to discover that 
you can't make a golfer on paper—or even 
an engraved card—but such is the situation. 


HESE remarks are not made inany sense 

of superiority. Lord, no! If the writer 
could hit one of those crisp iron shots 
and lay a backspin approach dead to the 
pin, he would probably indulge himself in 
those diagrams that only serve to tantalize 
and distress the great army of divot diggers 
who otherwise would have a. whale of a 
good time 


Turning Electrons Into 


concluded that all the chemical elements 
must be made up of one basic element, 
and that this basic element was probably 
electrical in its nature 

Along about the same time Edison ob- 
served that something queer was happening 
inside of his primitive electric light bulbs 
He called it “‘etheric force,’’ without real- 
izing that he was on the verge of discover- 
ing the electron. Scientists, pondering on 
this so-called ‘‘Edison effect,’’ began *o 
run electric currents through vacuum 
bottles and study the results 

Sir William Crookes found that under 
certain conditions something came out 
through the glass of the vacuum botrle 
which had the power of penetrating matter 

Roentgen, the German, developed the 
Crookes tube and called the “something” 
which it shot off, ‘“X-rays.’" Then J. J 
Thomson came along with his theory 
that the X-rays were not merely a form 
of light, but actual particles of matter 
electrons Sir Ernest Rutherford gave 
them the name. Madame Curie and her 
husband about that time discovered radium, 
which produced the same effects as the 
X-ray. Rutherford and Sir Oliver Lodge 
proved that what was given off by radium 
was actual, tangible, weighable matter 

Frederick Soddv reasoned that if the 
radium emanations were clectrons, thev 
ought to be capable of combination into 
new elements He did some experiments 
and produced lead from radium, as well as 
two or three other elements in between. 


HE electron had ceased to be a theory 
but was a proved fact! 

That was, roughly, less than twenty 
years ago; just about the time the Wrights 
made their first public flight, or a year or 
so later 

And, to finish with the purely scien- 
tific side of the electron, Professor R. A. 
Millikan, now of the University of South- 
ern California and one of the world's great- 
est living physicists, has succeeded in 
weighing the electron, in calculating its 
size and in demonstrating to the eye that 
it exists! 
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The ingenuity could much better be used 
to framing up suitable alibis for Mrs. 
Golfer while the rest of the foursome are 
trying out new clubs that have ‘‘a better 
feel."’ 


NCIDENTALLY, did you ever have your 
good old, reliable foursome—nobody 
under 100o—held up by some bird who wants 
totry outall the clubs in the golf shop while 
the caddy master is getting you rigged out 
with boys? Now, there is one of the real 
pests of golf as a real pastime—not a 
scientific event. : 

Golf is too glorious a game to be mussed 
up with embarrassment about lack of 
form. You can’t imagine any more health- 
ful, boyish fun than three or four golfers 
around fifty getting in the old bus—each 
contributing something for the nineteenth 
hole—and starting out for the day's ad- 
venture 
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Through a powerful microscope directed 
upon a drop of oil slowly sliding down a 
crystal plate, Dr. Millikan shows his stu- 
dents twinkling flashes of light caused by 
the impact of electron upon electron as 
they travel through space at the speed of 
light, 186,000 miles a second. In one 
second, so small is the electron, 2,500,000,- 

10,000,000,000 pass through the filament 
of an ordinary electric light bulb. Two 
and a half billion billion, to put it in 
words; a lot of electrons passing a given 
point! 


re each of them weighs an amount 
which you will get if you divide one 
pound by 453.59, which gives you 15.432 
grains, or a metric gram, and thendivide the 
gram by a number represented by a figure 
one followed by twenty-seven ciphers. Call 
that a nonillionth of a gram if you like; 
nobody will dispute you. 

So incredibly minute are these subtle 
things with which science works that even 
a mental picture of the electron is all but 
impossible. An ordinary teaspoon will 
hold about 8,000 individual grains of the 
finest Florida beach sand. The same tea- 
spoon would hold fifty-seven thousand 
million million electrons! That is an 
inconceivable number. It takes seventeen 
figures in a row to express it. That num- 
ber of sand grains would make a pile a 
mile high covering the states of Texas 
and Oklahoma; 336,700 cubic miles of 
sand! To put it another way, a grain of 
sand is larger than seven million million 
electrons. 

Now, up to 1910 or thereabouts, nobody 
who knew anything about electrons—and 
there weren't then more than a few hun- 
dred who did—had ever made any money 
out of them. They were scientists, and 
scientists don't make money. You can't 
patent a scientific discovery. If you 
haven't independent means or a teaching 
job, you can’t afford to be a scientist. 
Inventors make money—sometimes; but 
inventors aren't scientists. They only 
have to know how things work; sgientists 
are the boys who understand the feasons; 


In their imagination they see every hole 
and how they will play it. They tee off 
in a blaze of bushwah. Then why should 
such enthusiasm and joy be squelched by 
some sour-faced young fellow, slim as a 
ramrod and supple as an eel, who looks 
around and tells you that you ‘‘came back 
too fast,"’ ‘“‘you took your eye off the 
ball’* or, you ‘‘didn’t break your wrists?"’ 

It is in rebellion against this that here 
we have taken up our sword in defense, 
support—and all the help possible—of the 
mass of real golfers—those happy old birds 
who don't break 100 but keep the golf 
clubs going and the pro's paid off on time. 


gen oy (1) Square yourself 
with Mrs. Golfer. (2) Use care in buy- 
ing stockings. (3) Just hit the ball when 
you aim at it. 

To real happiness and delight the rest 
is superfluous. 


Cash 


they know why they work that way. 

But one or two scientists playing with 
electrons in a vacuum tube—which is the 
most convenient way to study them—had 
made inventions by accident. And one or 
two inventors who didn't know anything 
about electrons had made contraptions 
which utilized the electron, also more or 
less by accident. 

Professor J. A. Fleming, for example, 
had discovered that when you shoot an 
alternating current through the heated 
filament inside a vacuum tube, the filament 

roceeds to shoot electrons all over the 
inside of the bulb. He put a plate of metal 
inside the tube, for the electrons to bounce 
against, and drew off electric current from 
the plate. But the funny thing was that 
the current he drew off was direct current 
Evidently the tube so rigged up acted as a 
valve; it let electric current pass in one 
direction but not in the other. 

That happened to be just what the 
youthful wireless telegraph industry was 
looking for; a valve which would intercept 
the wireless waves, which alternate, and 
convert them into direct current, which 
could be used to work an indicating mech- 
anism. So the Fleming valve replaced the 
earlier coherer as a Sassine of wireless 
messages. 


HEN a young American inventor, Lee 

De Forest, tried the experiment of put- 
ting a grid between the Datene and the 
plate. Theelectrons did something different, 
though De Forest didn't profess to know 
anything about electrons. The grid made 
the Fleming valve into an audion tube and 
wireless telephony was born. 

That was something in which business 
could see money. And that was the time 
when industry, very cautiously, began to 
hire scientists who knew about electrons 
to come into its service and see if they 
couldn't make electrons earn dividends. 

On the recommendation of Professor 
Millikan, the telephone people engaged 
young Harold D. Arnold. What the tele- 
phone needed was something which would 
pick up a faintly audible telephone mes- 
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sage, amplify it and send it on, to be ampli- 
fied or repeated as many times as might be 
necessary to get it through to its ultimate 
destination. 

It wasn’t much more than a guess that 
electrons could be harnessed to do the trick. 
How to harness them nobody knew, any 
more than Benjamin Franklin knew how 
to harness the lightning which he drew 
down his kite-string and proved to be the 
same thing as electricity. 

Arnold didn’t harness lightning, but he 
did what amounts to the same thing. For 
lightning is merely the discharge of elec- 
trons in the air, to recombine with their 
parent atoms or others, producing intense 
heat and immeasurable energy in the proc- 
ess; and what Arnold set about doing was 
to make electrons discharge in a vacuum, 
in a space where they could be controlled. 

If he could regulate the rate and intensity 
of the discharge, then he could put the 
energy of the electrons behind the electrical 
frequencies already set up in the telephone 
wire, to “‘boost’’ them along, across a 
continent, around the world if necessary. 


BOOK could be written—in fact books 
have been written which nobody but 
scientists trained in electronics can under- 
stand—about the technical difficulties 
which Arnold encountered and how he 
overcame them. The best vacuum then 
produced left too much air in the glass 
bottle inside of which the electrons had 
to do their stunts, if they were to do them 
at all. He had to devise a better air-pump, 
one that would pull all the air out. 
So long as there was air in the bottle it 





got in the way of the electrons, side- | 
tracked them, made their actions uncertain | 
and not to be relied upon. That is an un- | 
scientific way of stating it, but it’s as near | 
to it as most of us can understand. Arnold | 
produced an air-pump which not only 
drew all of the loose air out of the vacuum 
bottle, but pulled it out from between the 
molecules of the glass itself! He found 
there was still a lot of air getting in the 
way of his electrons. By heating and other 
methods he succeeded in exhausting most 
of the air that was hiding in the materials 
of the filament and the plate. 

Not until then could he begin producing | 
miniature lightning inside of a vacuum 
tube with the certainty that it would do 
precisely what he intended it to do. The 
cycle was complete; the problem which 
Franklin had first stated—How can we 
control lightning—was solved! 

Arnold bounced electrons from the fila- 
ment to the plate, through different kinds 
of grids, until he could tell the engineers 
who converted his discoveries into inven- 
tions exactly how to make a vacuum tube 
for every possible telephonic purpose. For : 
modern telephony, because of Arnold's 
scientific discoveries, operates on precisely 
the same principle as radi-telephony except 
that the path of the waves is determined by 
the wire, which keeps them within limits. 

And when he had got to the point where 
he could control the miniature lighting 
discharges inside the electron bottle, he 
and his helpers found a dozen other uses 
for them. Some of them, such as the 
methods of recording sound in its full 
value which form the basis of the modern 
phonographs, came out of Arnold's labora- 
tory alone. Some of them, like the highly 
developed tubes which are used in radio 
broadcasting and receiving, were the prod- 
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uct of several scientific minds in different 
laboratories, arriving at the same con- 
clusions 

One of the other young men who has 
helped to coin electrons into dividends is 
[rving Langmuir. He was teaching chem- 
istry at Stevens Institute of Technology 
He quit pedagogy for scientific research 
about the same time that Arnold did. He 
went to work in the laboratory of the 
General Electric company at Schenectady 
His job, like Arnold's, was that of seeing 
how electrons behave in a vacuum bottle 
And, like Arnold, the first thing Langmuir 
demanded was a better vacuum, so he, too, 
invented an air-pump to start with 

Langmuir’s curiosity was as to what 
happened if you replaced the air which 
had been pumped out of the vacuum bottle 
with different kinds of gases. He found 
out things nobody had dreamed of about 
the behavior of electrons in atmosphere of 
gas. The first practical application which 
emerged from his laboratory was the 
tungsten-filament, nitrogen-filled electric 
light bulb, the one everybody buys now 
under the name of Mazda, which uses less 
current, gives more and better light, costs 
less and lasts longer than the old type. 
It has multiplied the use of electric light 
probably a hundredfold. Its capital value 
to the electric light industry is well up in 
the hundreds of millions 


OU begin to see how industry is paying 

Y Givideehe from science? It was anexperi- 
ment on the part of industry at first. Busi- 
ness men didn’t know whether they wanted 
chemists or physicists Langmuir is a 
chemist, Arnold a physicist. Langmuir’s 
original agreement with the General Elec- 
tric was for one year; he has been with 
them nineteen years 

And the General Electric has made 
money, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph has made money, the Westinghouse 
Company, which shares patents with the 
General Electric has made money, in enor- 
mous amounts, out of electrons 

Those three corporations between them 
organized and the General Electric and 
Westinghouse interests. still control the 
Radio Corporation of America, which 
hasn't iain but electrons, so to speak, 
as its commodity for sale 

There isn't time or space here to go into 
the other applications of this scientific re- 
search into the properties of the electron; 
new kinds of light-rays, ultra-violet, 
infra-red, for healing purposes; new appli- 
cations of the X-ray and these other rays 
for destroying germs—a million dollars a 
year that I know of from one such appli- 
cation 

W. D. Coolidge, one of Langmuir's asso- 
ciates, recently produced an electron tube 
which shoots such a powerful stream of 
electrons that they will destroy life in a 
few minutes, denude the scalp of hair by a 
second’s application and permanently kill 
the pigmentation so that the hair comes 
in white 

What the Coolidge ray may accomplish 
is yet in the future, as is television, on 
which all of the electronic laboratory 
groups are actively working. The talking 
movies, both Movietone and Vitaphone, 
came out of Arnold's laboratory, by- 
products of the training of electrons for 
telephone service; so did the Orthophonic 
Victrola and the new Columbia talking 
machine. 
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[hey are at it all the time, trying to find 
new things for the electron to do, to pro- 
duce electrons more cheaply, make ont 
work more efficiently. At every moment 
these commercial adventurers on the fron- 
tiers of science are on the verge of new dis- 
coveries, any of which may be of vastly 
greater importance than anything which 
has gone before 

The other day William Wilson, one of 
Dr. Arnold's bright young scientific assis- 
tants, perfected a scientific trick whereby 
another $3,000,000 a year is earned for the 
A. T. & T. By adding an infinitesimal 
amount of barium to the coating of the 
platinum filaments in the telephone re- 
peater tubes he increased the life of each 
tube to an extent which saves $3,000,000 a 
year in replacements. 

Less than half an ounce of barium 
does the trick for the entire Bell system, 
making this substance earn money at the 
rate of about $10,000,000 a year per ounce! 





Paths of Electrons Photographed in 
Approximately 1 /10,000 of a Second 


The dream of science since the discovery 
of the structure of the atom as a miniature 
solar system, a nucleus surrounded by 
swiftly-revolving electrons, differing in 
number for oan chemical element, has 
been the utilization of the immense energy 
generated inside of the atom itself. Could 
atomic energy be released and controlled 
a railroad train could be run from New 
York to San Francisco with the consum 
tion of no more power than is contained in 
the atoms of the paper on which a single 
passenger ticket is printed; the Leviathan 
could make the round trip across the West- 
ern Ocean on a tablespoonful of water! 

Only a few months ago Irving Langmuir 
discovered that by shooting a stream of 
electrons through hydrogen gas, the hydro- 
gen atom would divide and recombine with 
the generation of heat enough to fuse 
any metal instantaneously. Industry has 
already developed this discovery into a 
method of welding metal, while science 
pursues the objective of other means of 


releasing clectrons from their atoms 

What the electron actually is, is another 
unsolved scientific question. A particle of 
negative electricity; yes. But what is 
electricity? Nobody knows. It may be 
nothing, merely motion. In that case, al] 
matter is nothing, merely different forms 
of motion. A stupendous conception; and 
just the other day C. J. Davisson, another 
of Dr. Arnold's industrial research group, 
demonstrated to a learned society that the 
path of electrons through a crystal of 
nickel is such as to suggest, if not prove, 
that electrons are not actually particles 
but merely waves! 

Such things “‘give one furiously to 
think," as the French put it. 

Meantime industry is piling up billions 
through the application of what has 
already been discovered in its laboratories 
about the electron, and is raiding the uni 
versities for promising young instructors 
and nasoqullinste students who can bring 
more pure science to the aid of business 

Their scouts are already scanning the 
list of next year’s candidates for the Ph. D 
degree in science, bidding against each 
other for their services. Not only in the 
field of electronic physics but in every 
other field of science, industrial research 
has reached such a point that there is 
serious danger that there will not be 
enough able men left in the universities to 
train the future scientists. 

If I had a boy ready for college I would 
tell him, if he had the least taste for such 
things, to major in any one of the sciences; 
his future would be assured among the 
thousand or more industrial research or- 
ganizations now engaged in commercial 
work in America. 

I don’t mean that he would stand much 
chance to become personally wealthy, but 
he would get out of life what the true man 
of science craves. The money that has 
been made in uncounted billions out of the 
electron and other applications of science 
to industry hasn't gone to the scientists 
themselves. Business and industry have 
got it. 

What particular individuals like Lang 
muir and Arnold have got out of their re- 
search is a secret between themselves and 
thecorporations which finance their experi- 
ments. Last July, Arnold went to Phila- 
delphia to receive the John Scott Medal, 
the highest international recognition which 
can be given to a physicist short of the 
Nobel prize. 


AST February Langmuir received the 
Perkin Medal, which is the highest 
honor to which a chemist can aspire. For 
the rest, the rewards of these industrial scien- 
tists are, a comfortable living, security for 
the future of themselves and their families, 
ample facilities and adequate engineering 
assistance to pursue their scientific investi- 
gations, time and leisure in which to work 
at the things they love, the honor and 
respect of their fellow-workers and fellow- 
scientists and perhaps some sound ad- 
vice about investing their surplus incomes 
What more does anybody need in life? 
The new partnership between industry and 
science is working out for the benefit of 
both sides, and out of it, not out of the 
workshop of genius in an attic, are coming 
the great industrial developments of today, 
the discoveries and inventions which may 
revolutionize the world again tomorrow. 
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sleeve. Too late he released his grasp, as 
something sharp within the sleeve pene- 
trated the palm of his hand. He darted 
back, groping for the automatic pistol in 
his pocket. The two men stood very still 
watching him with — smiles. With 
an effort Mr. Banner dragged out the pis- 
tol and leveled it. 

The pistol fell with a clatter to the 
stone paving. A queer blue mist danced 
before Mr. Banner's eyes. 


T FIVE-THIRTY A.M. Miss Crabbe, 

white and irritable with sleepless- 

ness called up Scotland Yard on the phone 

and was informed that Detective-Inspector 

Shane was at his private house and prob- 
ably fast asleep. 

For a while she bit her lips in vexation 
and anxiety, uncertain whether to rouse 
the powers of law or no. 

Suddenly her frown deepened from 
anxiety to amazement. Across the road- 
way of Smith Square, tottering as if 
drunk, was an old man. 

‘God bless us!" whispered Miss Crabbe 
to herself, ‘‘it’s him!"’ 

She flung the door open and dashed 
across the roadway towards the sinister 
figure of the old man. 

‘Dr. Andalus!’’ snapped Miss Crabbe in 
her Most peremptory tones. 

Then she shot a hasty glance up and 
down the street. It was mercifully de- 
serted at that early hour save for a solitary 
figure approaching from the direction of 
Millbank. Without hesitation she seized 
the old man’s arm and half led, half pushed 
him into Mr. Banner's house. 

Once inside the smoking room she locked 
the door, pocketed the key and faced him, 
grimly triumphant, callously indifferent 
to his manifest sufferings. 

‘I don’t care twopence if you're a dying 
man, Dr. Andalus,"’ she declared. ‘‘You 
don't stir from this room until you tell me 
what you've done with Mr. Banner.’ 

A faint moan answered her. The seedy 
top-hat fell from its owner's head to the 
floor and rolled towards Miss Crabbe's 
feet 

“Dr. Andalus! I will give you five 
minutes to come to your senses. If you've 
murdered the girl the law will deal with 
you. But if you've laid a finger on Mr. 
Banner—"’ 

“Stop woman!” groaned the captive, 
spasmodically striving to reach for his 
battered headgear. “I—I—am ill. The 
Violet light. For God's sake. . . 

“Bah!” snarled Miss Crabbe fiercely. 
‘Stuff and fiddlesticks! You're as well as 
lam, Dr. Andalus. For the last time, are 
you going to say where Mr. Banner is? 
No. Then we will see what Scotland 
Yard can do about it!"’ 

‘“Murdered!"’ he screeched, ‘‘Murdered, 
you say! You lie, woman, you lie!"’ 

“There, then! Bless the man. Perhaps 
you haven't murdered her, after all. Gra- 
cious me, the man's mad! Raving mad!"’ 
Miss Crabbe backed towards the door 
hastily as he advanced towards her stag- 
gering frenziedly, his skinny fingers claw- 
ing the air. With astonishing rapidity 
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she unlocked the door, slipped through 
and relocked it on the Pon. : ¥9 

Miss Crabbe waited no longer. Breath- 
less with consternation she flew along the 
hal] passage towards the library, intending 


to telephone Scotland Yard without delay. | 
And then, at the front door another shock | 


startled her jangled nerves. 

The door was thrust gently open and a 
soberly dressed clean-shaven individual, 
politely raising his bowler hat stood 
within the threshold. In the street beyond 
a powerful limousine throbbed patiently. 

“Good morning, Miss Crabbe. Is that 
the key you've got there? And where have 
you locked him in? In the library?’’ he 
stepped forward, wiping his feet carefully 
on the mat as he pot | and held out his 
hand for the key. 

“Give me the key, please,"’ he said, 
thrusting his hand into his overcoat 
pocket. When he withdrew it something 
glistened brightly. ‘‘I do not advise you 
to scream, Miss Crabbe. Thank you,"’ he 
took the key from her nerveless fingers. 

“Now, if you will bé good enough to 
enter that room over there. No, not the 
library, because the telephone is in the 
library. Thank you, Miss Crabbe."’ 

With a bow the stranger closed the door 
on Miss Crabbe and turned the key. This 
done, he unlocked the door of the smoking 
room and confronted the abject, cringing 
figure within 

“Come, Dr. Andalus,"’ he said softly. 
“It is time for you to return home.”’ 


Y DEAR madam,"’ Shane ejacu- 

lated testily. ‘‘It’s no use asking 

me why I don't do something! Arrest Dr 

Andalus! Nonsense, madam. Against my 

better judgment I have had the doctor 

under observation for some time but the 

story you have just told me effectually dis- 
poses of any suspicion resting on him." 

Miss Crabbe sniffed angrily. 

‘Reasonable! While Mr. Banner is be- 
ing murdered!"’ 

The detective sighed patiently. 

“What grounds have you for supposing 
that Mr. Banner is being murdered, 
madam?”’ 

“Last night,’’ retorted Miss Crabbe, 
‘““Mr. Banner failed to return. At one 
o'clock I telephoned to his club and the 
night porter said that Mr. Banner had 
visited the club an hour previously. He 
left the club in company with Mr. Roch- 
ford. I telephoned Mr. Rochford who is a 
member of Lloyds, and he told me that Mr. 
Banner required certain information relat- 
ing to a ship called The Lady Katherine 
lying in the Thames docks.”’ 

The detective drummed his fingers on 
the desk and set his lips tightly. 

“Perhaps,” Miss Crabbe 
adopting the patient tone one employs to a 
child, ‘“You wouldn't mind finding out for 
me whether The Lady Katherine is still in 
dock. Because if she is I will go there 
myself.’ 

Shane nodded and rose. 

“By all means,’’ he said, hoping to 
humor her and cut short the interview. 


He pressed the bell and gave instructions | { 
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to a subordinate who entered. Within a 
few minutes the official returned with the 
information that The Lady Katherine had 
passed Gravesend at Turee A.M. that 
morning. Her destinations were the Baltic 
ports 
That means,’ Shane said, dismissing 
he informant, ‘‘that the ship will now be 
somewhere in the North Sea, so I fear we 
cannot have her searched until her arrival 
at her first port of call. Really, madam, it 
hardly seems a nefarious matter. I will 
undertake, however, to have further in- 
juiries carried out, if that will satisfy 
you,” 
Miss Crabbe set her lips grimly and rose. 
Shane answered a knock at the door 
‘Come in, Henry,’” Shane nodded. 
‘‘Let’s have your report. Don't go for a 
moment, Miss Crabbe; we will see how 
far your story is corroborated.’ 
‘Well, Henry, anything fresh?”’ 
‘| kept him under observation, sir, ac- 
cording to instructions,’ the man began. 
Ac Ten-Tuirty last night he went to his 
flac at number 105 Campden Gardens, Ken- 
sington. At nearly midnight a closed car 
arrived and he came out again, entered the 
car and was driven off. I had a taxi handy 
and I followed the car which turned right 
towards the docks.”’ 


ISS CRABBE gave an exclamation 
of triumph. Shane looked suddenly 
thoughtful 

‘“My taxi ran out of gas there, sir,”’ 
went on Henry. “‘It was a long distance. 
By the time we had filled from the spare 
can the car had too big a start.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘I waited, sir, in case the car should re- 
turn. At Two Firreen A.M. it passed me 
and I followed again. This time the driver 
seemed aware of the pursuit and drove very 
fast. We could not keep up.”’ 

‘*Andalus was still in the car?” 

“Il could not see him, sir, but as events 
turned out he must have been because some 
time later, | saw him alone on the street.”’ 

**And then I saw this lady come out of 
Mr. Banner's house and pull him indoors. 
After that I thought it was safe enough to 
leave him for a bit, and I had a bite of 
breakfast.” 

“Incidentally missing a highly impor- 
tant proceeding,’’ commented Shane drily. 
That will do, Henry. Quite an interest- 
ing report on the whole. You can go 
now. 

“Very good, sir,’ the man withdrew. 
For a while Shane leaned back in his chair, 
his eyes on the ceiling, his expression pro- 
foundly thoughtful. When he spoke 
again there was a new note in his voice, a 
note of decision and certainty. 

“It is a very peculiar affair,"’ the detec- 
tive murmured pensively. ‘I don’t know 
whether one aspect has struck you more 
than another, Miss Crabbe? The circum- 
stance and nature of Dr. Andalus’s illness. 
Buc I will not detain you any longer, be- 
yond stating that today a search will be 
made for Dr. Andalus, and I only hope we 
may find him!"’ 

In the constricted little saloon of The 
Lady Katherine, under a kerosene lamp 
Mr. Banner sat propped up against the 
bulkhead. Facing him the polite Simo- 
poulos—alias Prodder and the skipper re- 
mained standing. 

“IT am prepared,’” Mr. Banner forced 
himself to speak against the numbness of 
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an intolerable headache, ‘to come to very 
substantial terms with you, but the figure 
you name is, I regret to say, quite impos- 
sible.”’ 


IMOPOULOS raised his eyebrows de- 

precatingly. 

‘Unfortunately he said, and then 
stopped. A gentle clank of chain sounded 
overhead. 

“Unfortunately what?"’ 
Banner. 

‘I was going to say,”’ replied the other 
speaking a little louder, “that unfortu- 
nately you have no alternative." 

They measured glances while softly 
muffled footsteps scuttled across the deck 
overhead. 

‘No alternative,’ he murmured. *‘Either 
I agree to the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds or— But wait. Captain Smith, 
you command this vessel. You are bound 
ostensibly for Bremen. Under the cloak 
of perfectly legitimate business you are 
engaged in a commerce that is not per- 
fectly legitimate—don't interrupt, please, 
my head won't stand it. At the moment 
you have a skeleton crew only, barely 
enough to work the ship. On your return 
voyage, however, you will not only have a 
full crew, but an excessive crew, composed 
of such human sweepings as are detailed to 
accompany you from various Baltic ports. 
Am I right?”’ 

There was a pause: a deadly silence 
broken only by the muffled activity over- 
head. 

Captain Smith was breathing with ap- 
parent difficulty. There was an ugly for- 
ward thrust of his chin. His companion 
shifted uneasily. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about—"’ he blurted out. 

“No?” sighed Mr. Banner. “I will be 
more explicit. ‘The excessive crew with 
which the ship is berthed here do not re- 
join the ship. The reason for this is that 
they are not seamen at all, but dangerous 
criminal aliens engaged in subversive 
propaganda. 

‘After half a dozen such voyages as 
these you have injected into this country 
the germs of a revolutionary movement 
If you were an Englishman, Simopoulos, 
instead of a mongrel Greco-Albanian | 
would appeal to your better nature but | 
fear that would be a waste of time. So | 
appeal to your cupidity instead to release 
the captives you have on board and to 
assist me in stamping out this movement, 
with whatever ulterior conspiracy lies 
beyond it. Do I make myself clear?™ 

There was little politeness in the de- 
meanor of Simopoulos now. His face be- 
came livid with suppressed fear. 

‘“You—you think you're very clever, 
don't you. You think you know a lor—" 

‘I do know a lot,’’ Mr. Banner answered 
patiently. ‘‘Have you ever heard of my 
Penal Code Bill now before the House of 
Commons? No? I fear you do not take a 
practical interest in politics. My Bill pro- 
vides all sorts of useful penalties for aliens 
who abuse the hospitality of this country. 
Needless to say I made myself acquainted 
with the subject before projecting such a 
measure. Now Captain Smith and Mr. 
Simopoulos, do you, or do you not accept 
my offer of a thousand pounds to each of 
you and guaranteed immunity from future 
trouble?”’ t 

From overhead came a grating, grinding” 


inquired Mr. 


noise as though something heavy were 
being dragged across. 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Mr. Banner 
quietly. “You dare not. You are thinking 
of the unfortunate Gregory Kharkieff?"’ 

There was no answer. 

Banner's expression changed as the dull 
thudding of engines shook the vessel 
“So that’s the game, is it! I recommend 
you to put back at once, Captain Smith— 
before it is too late.” 

‘Too late?’’ echoed a mild voice as the 
tiny cabin door was thrust open, revealing 
a benevolent old gentleman with a silver 
scar on his forehead. ‘‘Dear me, Mr. Ban- 
ner, I am afraid it ismuch too late already!" 

**May I ask what your intentions are re- 
garding myself?’’ demanded Banner. 

“You are fully entitled to ask that ques- 
tion, Mr. Banner,’ Dr. Andalus began, 
placing the tips of his fingers together. 
“T will do my best to satisfy -your curios- 
ity. 

‘First and foremost, I would remind you 
that you have seen fit, after very adequate 
warning, to concern yourself in a matter 
in which I have interested myself and 
which I prefer should not be subject to 
meddlesome inquiry. In one way and 
another you have caused me eoitilaibie 
annoyance. 

“I am therefore regretfully obliged to 
curtail your activities, together with those 
of Captain Derek Gascoyne. As regards 
Miss Bronsart I believe you are pris ac- 
quainted with my reason for removing her 
from your sphere of influence. At present 
the satisfying situation is this: All three of 
you are securely in my hands." 

Mr. Banner nodded. His grip on the 
pistol stock tightened. 

‘And Mr. Henry Bronsart?’’ he inquired. 

“I have no information to give you re- 
garding Mr. Henry Bronsart,’’ Dr. Andalus 
replied smoothly. “And before we pro- 
ceed further may I ask you to be good 
enough to hand over that pistol you have 
in your pocket?” 

Mr. Banner shook his head coolly. 

Dr. Andalus continued. ‘‘My project 
with one or two little hitches is developing 
with singular success, and having dealt with 
you and your misguided confréres I antici- 
pate no further trouble.”’ 


‘CQ COTLAND YARD is perfectly satisfied 

with my bona fides, despite your efforts 
to convince them to the contrary, and I can 
assure you that there will be no clue to 


your whereabouts. Your precise destina- 
tion, Mr. Banner, is a matter I am unable 
to discuss, but you will shortly find your- 
self in a country where they are not too 
squeamish in dealing with opponents ot! 
their political views. Have you never 
realized, Mr. Banner, that the Bill you 
have introduced before Parliament might 
be regarded with extreme distaste in a cer- 
tain quarter of the Continent? Does it not 
occur to you that a certain Government 
would be very glad to have a word with 
the author of that Bill?”’ 

Mr. Banner shrugged his shoulders 
slightly and gazed, half absently at the 
miniature revolver in his hand. 

With an effort Dr. Andalus rose to his 
feet and limped to the door. Unlocking it 
he inserted the key on the outside. 

‘For the last time, Mr. Banner,”’ Dr. 
Andalus spoke from the threshold, *’Can I 
not persuade you to hand over that pistol? 
No? Foolish! Very foolish of you. Some 
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form of gentle coercion will presumably be 
necessary. I wish you good evening, Mr. 

Banner." 

The door was closed and the ” turned. 
Mr. Banner pocketed the revolver and 
walked to the port-hole; the soft plash of 
water commie te his ears in musical 
rhythm with the engine's beat. He strove 

recognize the drifting panorama of 
hore lights and fancied they must be 
somewhere off the Isle of Dogs. 

Mr. Banner looked at his watch. It was 
Turee A.M. He conjectured that he 
would be left severely alone until the des- 
tination were reached when doubtless the 

gentle coercion’’ implied by Dr. Andalus 
would be resorted to. 

A gentle doze almost overcame him, 
urged by the insistent and monotonous 
beat of the engines. It was the abrupt ces- 
sation of the beat that woke him up. 
Presently the thudding began again to the 
accompaniment of the savage churning of 
water, and he guessed that the engines 
were being reversed and the ship hove to. 

He walked to the port-hole again and 
gazed out. The cabin was on the starboard 
side and the distant flashings of a light- 
house swept the water. Dimly Mr. Ban- 
ner could discern the uneven outline of 
chalk cliffs and the twinkle of one or two 
shore lights. It seemed an unfrequented 
part of the coast. 

He looked at his watch again and after a 
swift mental calculation decided that the 
ship could have voyaged no further than 
the coast of Kent, possibly off the North 
Foreland. Presently he caught the rattle 

f tackling and the squeak of davits as a 
at was lowered. 

Gently Mr. Banner unscrewed the port- 

le and craned his neck through the 
pening. The boat contained three figures, 
two of whom were oarsmen and the third, 
ndubitably, the bent figure of Dr. Andalus. 

With powerful strokes the boat was 
eaded for the shore, and vanished in the 
arkness. Twenty minutes passed and the 
ittle craft reappeared in sight shipping her 
ars as she grated alongside The Lady 
Katherine. Again there came the rattle of 

davit tackling. 

Cautiously Mr. Banner withdrew his 
head and reclosed the port-hole. He had 
seen that now the boat contained only 
the two oarsmen. Gazing thoughtfully 
hrough the glass towards the line of 
cliffs he antieiha tiny, very bright twinkle 

violet light above them. The light 
blinked twice as though some blind were 
heing raised and lowered, then it went out. 
Apparently in answer to the signal The 
Lady Katherine’s engines resumed their 
powerful thudding and the vessel glided 
forward once more. 


HE Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
the battalion of Sixth Foot Guards 
stationed in the Tower of London snorted 
impatiently as he tore open the envelop 
the batallion sergeant-major handed him 
\ visiting card fell out. On the card was 
engraved: Detective-Inspector S. Shane 
C. I. D., New Scotland Yard, S. W., and 
inderneath, in pencil the words: With 
reterence to Captain Derek Gascoyne. 
‘Send him in,"’ snapped the Colonel dis- 
tastefully. ‘I am expecting this man.”’ 
When Shane had entered, laying his 
bowler hat carefully on the green baize- 
covered table the Colonel shot one un- 
friendly glance at him and prepared to be 
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unpleasant. His irritability was evident. 

“There is a warrant out for the arrest of 
Captain Gascoyne, late of this regiment, | 
understand,’’ he bellowed. 

“ee te 

“Captain Gascoyne cannot be traced. It 
seems anything but a creditable reflection 
on the forces of law in this country, but I 
understand that all efforts to discover 
Captain Gascoyne’s whereabouts have 
failed?" 

“That is so,’ Shane nodded. 

“In that case,” 
wrenching open a drawer in the orderly 
room table, ‘‘I assume it is necessary for 
me to hand this paper over to you as a pos- 
sible clue."’ 


H* UNFOLDED a dirty and torn scrap 
of paper that had been gummed over) 
itself for lack of an envelop and had passed 
through the post without a stamp. 

“I received this communication this 
morning,’ said the Colonel, thrusting the 
paper towards the detective. 

Shane grinned beneath his moustache. 

“T understand, sir,"’ he said, and picking 
up the paper, read the words penciled 
thereon. 

The letter, written in a strong masculine 


hand, began: 


It has come to my knowledge that 
Dr. Milosch Andalus is to dine pri- 
vately on the night of September 
Twenty-first with Summers-Pierrepont 
in the Tower. Dr. Andalus is a scien- | 
tific and dangerous criminal to whose | 
activities the police are apparently | 
blind. This is to warn you to have | 
the man under close observation dur- 
ing his visit and to arrest him on any 
pretext, however slight. The Guard 
should be doubled at all points. D.G. 


Shane refolded the paper carefully and 
laid it down. For a moment he was silent 

“Can you explain, sir, how this Dr 
Andalus comes to receive such an invita- 
tion from one of your officers?’’ Shane asked 
soberly. 

“No difficulty at all. Major Summers- 
Pierrepont, my second-in-command, has 
made a special study of gas warfare. It isa 
subject on which he is always keen to ex- 
tend his knowledge. Dr. Andalus is a 
poison-gas expert.” 

Shane nodded thoughtfully. 

“Needless to say, Dr. Andalus began the} 
acquaintance,’’ he said. 

he Colonel stiffened. 

“If you are suggesting that Major Sum-| 
mers-Pierrepont has not acted in accord-| 
ance with the traditions of —" 

“I don't doubt the Major's integrity for 
an instant,’’ Shane interrupted, smiling.’ 
“*Perhaps you can say exactly how this in-| 
vitation came to be issued?”’ 

The Colonel frowned for a moment. 

“As far as I recollect,’’ he answered, ‘‘it 
began about three months ago. Major} 
Summers-Pierrepont was cafrying out ex-| 

riments with poison-gas on Salisbury 
Plain, when he received a communication| 
from Dr. Andalus, at that time unknown to| 
him, placing certain information, the re-| 
sult of laboratory experiments, at Sum-| 
mers-Pierrepont's disposal. 

“It appeared to be an entirely disinter- 
ested action and the result was definitely 
useful to our purpose. Major Summers- 
Pierrepont very naturally became ac-| 


the Colonel pursued,| 
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juainted with Dr. Andalus A later de- 
velopment of the acquaintanceship was a 
letter from Andalus announcing a further 
discovery in gas chemistry, details of 
which he promised to give verbally, and 
suggesting an interview one evening in the 
Tower 

“Obviously Summers-Pierrepont's reply 
was to ask the man to dine privately with 
him in barracks I have here—'’ the 
Colonel searched for a moment in the open 
drawer the letter which Dr. Andalus 
wrote in acceptance. This letter is dated 
September second and seems to be a per 
fectly harmless epistle. You had _ better 
read it and satisfy yourself."’ 

Shane glanced at the paper. It was, as 
the Colonel had indicated, an entirely or 
thodox form of acceptance 

For a while Shane stroked his chin, deep 
in thought 

Well, sir!"’ 
testily 
I should let the invitation stand,”’ he 


demanded the Colonel 


said 

“Let it stand!"’ 

“Exactly. I will have two of my men 
told off to watch the guest. Please give 
instructions that his car is to be admitted, 
and if the password is necessary for his ad 
mittance, Seeail a junior officer to meet the 
car outside the Middle Tower. Better still, 
get Major Summers-Pierrepont to meet his 
guest himself; but do not allow the pass- 
word to be known—’’ Shane paused and 
smiled grimly. ‘I hardly anticipate that 
the good doctor will put in an appear- 
ance,’ he concluded 

The Colonel pulled at his moustache 
irritably ‘It is to be hoped he won't,” 
he snapped. “‘A devilish pretty story it 
would make for the two penny press! 
Good God!"’ 

‘There will be no publicity, so the regi 
mental traditions are safe," Shane an- 
swered drily 

‘Safe!’ exploded the Colonel. ““When 
that scamp Gascoyne has dragged us all in 
the mud! Safe! Damn!"’ 

The detective nodded phlegmatically 

**You may ultimately discover,”’ he re- 
marked, “‘that the regimental traditions 
are very safe indeed in the keeping of Cap- 
tain Derek Gascoyne.” 


EAVY footsteps clattered towards the 

cabin door followed by a resounding 
thump. Mr. Banner was in the act of 
lighting his pipe when the skipper’s voice 
addressed him in tones of aggressive im- 
politeness, demanding whether he had 
seen fit to change his mind about the gun 

‘*You can come in,"’ called Mr. Banner 
mildly, ‘‘and you can have the gun.” 

A suspicious grunt answered him. 

The key turned in the lock: very cau- 
tiously the door was pushed ajar sufh- 
ciently to admit the barrel of a heavy Colt 
revolver 

“There's no need for you to be nervous,” 
Mr. Banner assured him, extending his 
right hand which grasped the barrel of the 
pistol. ‘Here's the gun.” 

‘What in Hell did you do that for!"* in- 
quired the skipper incredulously, accepting 
the weapon 

Mr. Banner shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled 

‘‘T am anxious to be allowed on deck for 
a breath of fresh air, Captain. It hardly 
seemed reasonable to expect you to allow 
me on deck with a loaded pistol.” 
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Mr. Banner produced a check-book and 
fountain pen 

“A hundred pounds—?"’ 
Banner persuasively. 

The skipper snarled fiercely. “‘I wish 
you'd kindly ‘old your blooming jaw. 
Your money makes my ‘ead ache.”’ 

Quietly, Mr. Banner closed the book 
and replaced it. 

‘Very well, Captain Smith.”’ 

The man fidgeted uncertainly. ‘‘It'd be 
as much as my life's worth,”’ he growled. 

With that dago on the bridge— What in 
thunder do you want to go on deck for, 
anyway!" 

Mr. Banner puffed unconcernedly at his 
pipe 

A whim,” he said, ‘‘a mere whim. 
This cabin is somewhat stuffy,’’ suddenly 
he smiled broadly. “You're not afraid I 
shall escape, surely!”’ 

‘“Escape!’" chuckled the skipper scorn- 
fully, “You'd be welcome to try!"’ 

“Exactly. Then what possible objec- 
tion have you to my presence on deck! 
Suppose, Captain Smith, you convey my 
compliments to Mr. Simopoulos and offer 
him—"’ Mr. Banner paused suddenly and 
very provocatively, “—or would you 
rather have the entire sum yourself? Let 
us Say five hundred, Captain Smith, and I 
will undertake not to bribe the crew. A 
little private matter between our two 
selves and no one need be the wiser.” 


murmured Mr. 


HE skipper gnawed his ragged mous- 

tache distressfully. Then he shook 
his head. ‘‘Taint possible, sir, with that 
Simopoulos on ———— “5 

Mr. Banner noted the change of tone and 
adopted a discreetly comprehending atti- 
tude 

“Ah, I understand. Eventually, how- 
ever, Simopoulos will turn in. Later, you 
will relieve the man at the wheel—" 

‘It will be daylight then, sir. You'd be 
seen by the crew. And you might signal 
to passing ships.”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded. “‘I appreciate that, 
Captain. So I might. Suppose we say 
tomorrow night during your spell of 
duty.” 

The skipper paused. 

“I might do that, sir. If you'll under- 
take to keep aft. Away from the crew, 
sir. 

‘By all means. As far aft as you like." 

“T'll be on at ten o'clock, sir, tomor- 
row, until Two A.M.” 

“Excellent. Shall we say from One 
A.M. to Two A.M.?”’ I will have your 
check made out at midnight tomorrow, 
Captain Smith.” 

“Very good, sir. And if there's any- 
thing you d like— P’raps a drink o' some- 
thing ‘ot.”’ 

Mr. Banner rubbed his hands together 
appreciatively. 
“Capital! 

brandy—"’ 

“T've only gin, sir.” 

“Gin, by all means! Grand stuff!" 
ejaculated Mr. Banner who loathed this 
form of spirits. 

The man thrust the revolver into his hip 
pocket and withdrew, carefully locking 
the door after him. Within five minutes 
he returned bearing a bottle half filled 
with neat gin and a tumbler.. 

Left alone, Mr. Banner rummaged round 
the cabin until he discovered gn old flask. 
Filling the flask to its full capacity with 


A little whisky now, or 


gin he placed it in his breast pocket. A 
little of the gin he poured into the tumbler 
whereat he sipped gently. With a wry 
face he set the tumbler down and com- 
posed himself for a much-needed sleep. 


LL through the tossing monotony of 
that day, The Lady Katherine floun- 
dered on her route through gray seas in a 
soaking mist that percolated to the very 
bowels of the ship. ; 
Jasmine, ill with the incessant pitching 
and absence of ventilation, lacked even the 
strength to unscrew the port-hole of her 
solitary prison, and despite the courage 
that had sustained her through all her ex- 
periences at Monkraven Manor, sank into 
tatalistic despair. 

In his cabin Derek Gascoyne sat and 
cursed and bided his time. Only Mr. Ban- 
ner slept, with the peace of a little child. 

Towards dusk, The Lady Katherine 
sighted the low-lying coast of Jutland. Ar 
Nine P.M. she was entering the Skager 
Rak, when Mr. Simopoulos received a 
wireless message that caused his habitual 
politeness to fall from him like a garment, 
revealing a virulent Levantine anger. 

Several hours previously he had picked 
up a message that appealed to his sense of 
humor. It had been an ingenuously 
worded inquiry sent out by Scotland Yard 
as to whether The Lady Katherine carried 
the person of Mr. Reuben Banner, M. P., 
among the ship's passenger list. 

This new message, however, was not 
amusing. Quite the contrary. Emanating 
from a certain illegal transmitting station 
on the Kentish coast, it apparently in- 
quired for information regarding weather 
conditions in the North Sea. 

Decoded, the message ran as follows: 


Return immediately. Stop. Police 
active. Stop. Scheme to be antedated 
by one day. Stop. Dispose of prison- 
ers without fail. Stop. 


Its sender, 


The message was unsigned. 
however, was as obvious as its purport 
But for the final sentence Mr. Simopoulos 
might have suspected a trap. “‘Dispose of 


prisoners without fail."" Only one being 
could have sent that nonchalant command. 

Simopoulos cursed in a savage under- 
tone. Not that he had any special objec- 
tions to the required “‘disposals’’ but he 
hated his “ome to be chopped and changed 
about in this abrupt manner. 

When the skipper roused himself at ten 
o'clock to take over, and found to his 
natural astonishment that he was required 
to put the ship about and head for home, 
his equally natural inquiry was cut short 
with an unwonted snarl of irritation from 
his colleague. 

For the moment, however, Simopoulos 
kept his own counsel regarding the prison- 
ers. The skipper would, he knew, be 
readily helpful in the matter but there was 
one detail that stayed Simopoulos’s hand. 
That detail was Miss Jasmine Bronsart. 

Petros Simopoulos had an eye for beauty 
and a remarkable belief in his power over 
women. To “‘dispose’’ of Miss Jasmine 
Bronsart was very far from his intention 
As he passed her cabin door he paused for a 
moment and listened and smiled. 

At exactly One A.M. Mr. Banner was 
aroused by the unlocking of his cabin 
door, and the skipper’s sinister features 
were thrust hema the aperture. 
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“Have you got that check?’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Look alive then! If 
that dago was to find I've left the bridge— 
thank ye, sir. This way, and no noise 
about it.” 

Treading softly, Mr. Banner buttoned 
his overcoat tightly as he followed the 
man up the companion way. On deck, the 
chill, mist-laden wind almost took his 
breath away after the stuffiness of the 





saloon. Gripping a stanchion he steadied 
himself giddily and then suffered the mate 
to assist him aft. It was then that he 
observed a peculiarly fashioned packing 
case lashed to rings in the center of the 


after deck. He was prepared to swear that | 


no packing case stood at that spot during 
his first view of The Lady Katherine. 
involuntarily he halted. 

‘Mind yer step!'’ snapped the skipper 
curtly, urging him along. ‘If you want 
to know what that is—"’ he paused de- 
liberately—‘‘it’s a patent, emergency 





folding raft. That's what it is, sir.” 


Mr. Banner clung to the taffrail with | 


one hand and his hat with the other. The 
skipper grinned sardonically as 
reached the dark stern of the ship. He ex- 
get all the fresh air he required within the 
hour. 

With the departure of Captain Smith, 
Mr. Banner's first action was to draw forth 
the little flask of gin and take a gentle, but 
warming sip. Then he proceeded to make | 
a careful examination of a little instrument 
that was clamped to the taffrail. 

It was not unlike a heavy little brass 
clock with dials of figures and pointers to 


they | 


pressed the opinion that Mr. Banner would | who 





indicate them. Mr. Banner had no know!l- 
edge of nautical matters but he was aware 
of the purpose of these little instruments | 
and had, im fact, just paid five hundred | 
pounds in the hope of seeing such a one | 
clamped to the stern taffrail of The Lady | 
Katherine. It seems strange to relate that | 
inyone could be so — at the discov- | 
ery of an ordinary shi ‘log,’ fulfillin 
its ordinary function o idin .% the oul 
and mileage of the vessel. 


ROM the instrument itself, stretching 

full fifty fathoms astern in the dark- 
ness, ran a thin, very strong line that sank 
into the water beyond the white wake | 
caused by the churning screw. At the end | 
of this log-line was the log proper, a little 
torpedo shaped block with metal fins that | 
caused it to spin at varying speeds as it | 
was dragged through the surf to announce 
the result on the instrument clamped to 
the taffrail. 

Mr. Banner, however, was not interested 
in either the speed or mileage record. Very 
deliberately, Pe removed his overcoat and 
hat and folded them neatly against a coil 
of rope. Then he climbed over the taff- 
rail and, avoiding as far as possible the 
more tumultuous churning beneath him, 


jumped. 





Now that you've gone so far, Waat Was} 
Tue Livine Auisi? Be sure you don't miss 
the December issue of Taz New McCrure’s— 
the threads of this story are woven together into 
4 bright and terrible pattern. It's a picture of 
one of the most fiendish master-criminals ever 
drawn and an equally audacious crime. And 
what bad the stramge box, on the deck of 
The Lady Katherine, which so aroused Banner's 
curtosity, to do with it all? If you think you 
know thrillers—just wait till you finish this one! 
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Why General Edwards 
Was Sent Home 


Continued from page 55 


General Passaga of the French Army for 
its heroic performance in the first battle of 
| the War at Apremont 

This was the first time in history that a 
foreign power ever decorated the flag of 
|an American regiment. In the long run 
his undecorated breast was a distinction. 
However, France, Belgium and Poland 
have voluntarily given him decorations. 


T WAS the same reason that I—and his 
| former troops—assign as the real reason 
| why he was relieved from the command 
| of the Twenty-sixth Division in the midst 
| of a victorious advance against the heights 

of the Meuse. 

Here is the letter that explained Persh- 

ing’s ‘‘given’’ reason for sending Edwards 
home with victory assured: 


American Expeditionary Forces 


Office of the Chief of Staff 


G.H.Q., 
Dear General Edwards: 

As you probably know, General Pershing 
has from the beginning ‘tried to establish 
in the organization of our Army the sound 
principle of an interchange of officers be- 
tween the A. E. F. and the home units. 
This practice has been followed for the 
past six months in the case of General 
Staff officers and Regimental officers with 
excellent results. 

The need of an interchange between 

|higher officers of combat units is even 

greater, as we find that divisions, brigades, 
etc., require in their organization, the 
training and services of officers who have 
had actual experience in the A. E. F. This 
view was presented to the Secretary of 
War during his recent visit here. 

Inaugurating this principle, and follow- 

| ing the Secretary's return to Washington, 
authority has been cabled to return to the 
| States several General Officers, including 
| yourself. 

It is understood here that, in compliance 
with General Pershing’s specified request, 
| you will retain your present rank and will 
be assigned to duty training divisions, or 
in command of training camps or other 
duty appropriate to such rank. 

General Pershing feels that the order 
herewith returning you to the States 
should not go to you without this explana- 
tion of its meaning and intent. He wishes 
you a safe and pleasant return home and 
every good that the future can bring to you. 

It is unnecessary for me to add how 
heartily I join in these wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. W. McAndrew. 
Major General C. R. Edwards, 
Commanding General, 
Twenty-sixth Division, A. E. F. 


October 20, 1918 


Since writing the above I have heard of 
your bereavement. My heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes out to you. 

J. W.M. 


| 


/ 
| McAndrew was Edwards's friend. He 


was only obeying orders, issued by Persh- 
ing. We didn’t blame McAndrew. We 
blamed Pershing. 

There was a definitely crystallized feeling 
that “‘something’’ was behind Pershing’s 
given reason. This “‘something’’ involved 
many things. But, boiled down to its 
essence, the belief was that General Ed- 
wards had been made the victim of mili- 
tary politics and personal feelings. 

We felt that the American Higher-Ups 
didn't want a ssotendial Gesenl not in 
the clique to go home in a blaze of glory 
with his storm troops. Edwards was not 
in the G. H. Q. ring because he held several 
convictions and attitudes that clashed 
with Chaumont's ideas. 

Let us consider the facts and records of 
the case. Major General Clarence R 
Edwards of the Regular Army arrived in 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 28, 1917 to 
organize and take charge of the North- 
eastern Department. 

Edwards had graduated from West Point 
in 1883. He had seen service in the South- 
west, in Florida during the Cuban War, in 
the Philippines with Lawton, in Hawaii 
and on the Panama Canal. He had com- 
manded and led troops in the field plus 
doing the work of the quartermaster, and 
heading the Bureau of Insular Affairs. He 
came to Boston known as a strict disci- 
plinarian. 

August thirteenth he was ordered to 
organize a New England Division from 
the already mobilized National Guard 
units of these states. Behind some of 
these National Guard regiments were mili- 
tary histories that dated back to 1689 when 
the First Connecticut Infantry, which be- 
came part of the 1oznd Infantry, was organ- 
ized. The First Corps of Cadets in Massa- 
chusetts was penn in 1741. This unit 
became the 1rorst Engineers. Other regi- 
ments had gallant traditions and high 
heroism in their records of service. 


URRIED into the war, unprepared 
froma military point, yet sorely need- 
ed on the Western Front, Edwards believed 
that the only way to quickly prepare our 
untrained troops to fight the German mili- 
tary machine was to send American youth 
into the war in organizations that breathed 
as much of a ‘‘soul"’ as a military machine 
can breathe. He felt you could produce 
the maximum physical and mental efforts 
of the American youth by appealing to his 
idealism and spiritual qualities. 
For these reasons Edwards determined to 
ut a great esprit de corps, a ‘‘soul,”” into 
his Division. Although a strict disci- 
linarian he meant to treat his men like 
Lames beings. After all, most of them 
had turned soldier overnight. With fine 
psychological insight he called his organi- 
zation the “Yankee Division."’ Practi- 
cally all of its line officers and men were 
Yankees, eager to live up to their tradi- 
tions as patriots and defenders of American 
idealism. 
It is heresy from the strict army view- 
point to admit the human equation. A 
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soldier is a cog in the wheels of a machine. 
Cogs, wheels, and machine must be made 
to function with the precise perfection of 
mechanism. Thus Edwards was bucking 
the tide from the beginning. 

The American High Command, composed 
of professional soldiers had to fight for 
sclf-preservation in the World War. It 
had hitched its wagon to the German star. 
Self perpetuation was its best weapon 

In other words, the professional officer 
and soldier had to figure most corspicu- 
ously in the World War. It would never 
do for National Guardsmen, volunteers 
and drafted organizations to win the war. 
An American Army composed of United 
States soldiers unidentified with any defi- 
nite community had to win the war to 
justify the professional soldier. 

However, it was the “‘soul’’ of our Amer- 
ican youth—green and untrained in the 
business of war—that swept our Divisions 
so triumphantly through the wheat fields 
of Chateau-Thierry, ona through the shell- 
broken woods around Soissons. Surely it 
was not military training. 

Anxious to get his Division to France 
and trained sufficiently to face the enemy, 
Edwards's initiative and resourcefulness 
came to the front. By the latter part of 
September, 1917, his regiments had been 
transported to France in ships originall 
intended for the Forty- one (Rainbow 
Division. Edwards's organization was the 
first to arrive as a complete Division be- 
cause he was ready to sail before others. 

Shortly after debarking, the Twenty- 
sixth Division was made the butt of re- 
marks about ‘‘National Guardsmen’’ and 
a Scouts."" The feeling that the Regu- 
lars had inherited from their officers for 
state troops was always in the air. But, 
we never dreamed that this sort of thing 
would soon find a reflection in the attitude 
of the real Higher-Ups towards us and our 
Commander. 


OW we come to one of General Ed- 

wards’s policies that first clashed with 
the G.H.Q. idea and which apparently first 
brought him into disfavor with the ~- 
of the A. E. F. Shortly after arriving ir 
training areas, non-commissioned officers 
were sent to schools for commissions. 
Edwards insisted that sergeants competent 
to pass examinations should be commis- 
sioned. This was frowned upon. All 
graduates were —— sent to other 
Divisions. General Edwards begged that 
they be returned saying that if they were 
afraid of the ‘town spirit’’ he would put 
them into different battalions or regiments 
where they would not be in association 
with their home town comrades. His 
efforts secured commissions for quite a 
number of sergeants. 

In the meantime men were going to 
hospitals sick. Edwards insisted that 
these men not be sent to replacement divi- 
sions but back to their own outfits. Still 
convinced that a division with a “‘soul’’ 
was a fighting outfit, his big idea was to 
keep the Yankee Division intact. 

Chaumont was adamant, although it is 
true that eventually the American Army 
has adopted Edwards's policy of returning 
men to their original organizations. In 
this connection I am told that over twenty 
major policies initiated and suggested by 
General B Edwards finally became the prac- 
tices of the American Army. 

When his non-coms failed to return from 
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school, and his men were not sent back to! 


him from hospital he wrote G. H. Q. for 
his men. The official answer was to the 
effect that G. H. Q. was trying to break 
up all ‘‘village spirit’’ in the A. E. F. and 
that G. H. Q. was making U. S. soldiers, 
not “‘local’’ soldiers. The battle of self- 
preservation and self-perpetuation was on! 


HE air soon grew heavy with the feel- 

ing that the Higher-Ups were looking 
for causes to snub and harass Edwards and 
the Division after he took his stand against 
the G. H. Q. policy of sending men and 
officers to new outfits. It was now 1918, 
and the time was drawing near when 
American troops were to take their places 
in the lines for more intensive training. 

A G.H.Q. plan was on foot to *‘feed” 
our men into the lines for this training in 
small units like companies and battalions. 
Ic must be understood, however, that 
Pershing and G. H. Q. stood bravely and 
wisely against the Allied wish to make 
‘recruits’ of our soldiers for the French 
and British armies. 

According to one of his staff officers, 
Edwards's answer to this plan was in 
words to this effect: “‘When I bring my 
men face to face with the enemy I want to 
concentrate them all before him, and I will 
encourage my men to outguess the Boche 
in a month.” 

The Twenty-sixth Division under French 
tactical command, went into the Chemin 
des Dame lines February 5, 1918, flanked 
by and interspersed with French troops. 
There on this front we had our first experi- 
ence with the enemy. We were shelled, 
gassed, and raided. In turn we shelled, 
gassed, and raided the Germans. 

As our training under actual conditions 
of warfare went on, and the cold rainy days 
passed, General Edwards and the organiza- 
tion became the subjects of continuous 
inspections and inquiries that indicated 
somebody was evidently trying to ‘get 
something" on our General as well as the 
outfit. Though tactically under French 
command we were still part of the A. E. F. 
and a Division of the First American Army 
Corps, commanded by General Hunter 
Liggett. 

Liggett came to our headquarters one 
day with his Chief-of-Staff, Colonel Malin 
Craig. Craig swung around through the 
Divisional area. Afterwards he met Colo- 
nel James Bevans, our Divisional Surgeon, 
and made statements that were equivalent 
to serious charges against the conduct of 
the Division. Bevans, knowing the state- 
ments were untrue, reported them immedi- 
ately to Edwards. Edwards rushed by 
motor after Liggett at Longpoint thirty 
kilometers away. 

General Liggett was in bed but General 
Edwards indignantly demanded an expla- 
nation and apology for Craig's statements 
which was made next morning at Gencral 
de Maud’huy’s headquarters. 


Then came General Brewster, the Amer- | 
He asked ques- | 


ican Inspector General. 
tions of the French commanders that vir- 
tually amounted to an investigation of 
General Edwards. The amazed French re- 
fused to answer these questions concerning 
an American officer. Brewster questioned 
some of Edwards's staff officers, and made 


a complete and thorough investigation. | 


The situation was critical enough to make 
it look as if Edwards would be relieved 
then and there. However hg Inspector | 
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‘Secrets of Strength,” * Here's Health,”’ etc 


Muscles 5‘ apiece/ 


Wouldn't it be great if we could buy muscles by the 
bag—take them home and paste them on our shoul- 
ders? Then our rich friends with money to buy them, 
sure would be socking us all over the lots. 

But they don’t come that easy, fellows. If you 
want muscle you have to work for it. That's the 
reason why the lazy fellow never can hope to be 
strong. So if you're lazy and don't want to work— 
you had better quit right here. This talk was never 
meant for you. 


I Want Live Ones 


I've been making big men out of little ones for over 
fifteen years. I've made pretty near as many strong 
men as Heinz has made pickles. My system never fails. 
That’s why I guarantee my works to do the trick 
That's why they gave me the name of “The Muscle 
Builder.” I have the surest bet that you ever heard of. 


What I’m Going toe Do 


In just 30 days I'm going to increase your arm one 
full inch. Yes, and add two inches to your chest in 
the same length of time. But that’s nothing. I've only 
started; get this—I'm going to put knobs of muscle 
on your shoulders like baseballs. I'm going to deepen 
your chest so that you will double your lung capacity 
Each breath you take will flood every crevice ef your 
pulmonary cavity with oxygen This will load your 
blood with red corpuscles, shooting life and vitality 
throughout your entire system. I'm going to give you 
arms and legs like pillars. I'm going to work on every 
inner muscle as well, toning up your liver, your heart, etc. 
You'll have a snap to your step and a flash to your eye. 
You'll feel the real pep shooting up and down your old 
backbone. You'll stretch out your big brawny arms 
and crave for a chance to crush everything before you 
You'll just bubble over with vim and animation 

Sound pretty good, what? You can bet your old 
ukulele it's good. It's wonderful. And don't forge’ 
tellow—I'm not just promising all this—I guarantee it 
Well, let's get busy, I want some action—so do you 

Send for My New Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It’s FREE 


Take it and read it. It's the peppiest piece of litera- 
ture you ever flashed your eyes on. And 48 full-page 
peeess of myself and some of my numerous prize-winning 
pupils. This is the finest ouleeiten of strong men ever 
assembled into one book—Look them over—doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, mechanics, and every line of trade 
you can think of 1 swear you'll never let this book get 
out of your hands again. And just think—you're getting 
it for nothing. Don't hesitate—there’s no strings at- 
tached to it 

Take your pen or pencil and fill out the coupon—But 


| do it now—before you turn this page 
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Dept. 4011, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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without any obligation on my part whatever, a copy 
of your latest book, “Muscular Development.” 
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General (a friend and admirer of General 
Edwards) was conscientious and made an 
honest and favorable report to Pershing. 
Later, General Pershing made a short call 
on General Edwards at Boucgq and the latter 
complimented Pershing for offering all he 
had to Foch in the emergency of the mo- 
ment and begged him to stop a few days 
or return and acquaint himself with the 
problems of the recently arrived Division. 
Except to confer decorations Pershing did 
not come back. 


Oe Bae after Chemin des Dames, Gen- 
eral Edwards received a letter from G. 
H.Q. demanding an explanation of his al 
leged criticism of his superiors. Edwards 
answered with a denial, adding, “‘] know 
my heart is pure. Nevertheless 1 wish you 
would assure the Commander-in-Chief that 
in the future he can count on me to play 
with particularity the role of Caesar's 
wite <3 

All through the Division it became 
known that we had been investigated and 
whispered about. The belief was steadily 
growing, and there were increasing signs to 
strengthen it, that Edwards and his organi- 
zation were not in favor at Chaumont. 
On about March 18th, the Twenty-sixth 
Division was removed from this so-called 
training front, and started toward the 
Rimau court area west of Neufchateau. 

Then new orders sent us to Toul. The 
First Division with one Brigade in line 
under Bullard was there. The command 
of the north of Toul known offi- 
cially as La Reine-Boucq, passed from 
Bullard to General Edwards April third. 
The Yankee Division took over fifteen 
kilometers of front as against the five that 
had been held by the First Division. 

Uncanny Boche eyes observed us reliev- 
ing the First Division. We were given a 
warm welcome. Our line at the juncture 
of the French and American forces was 
heavily shelled on the night of April fifth. 
This shelling kept up intermittently until 
April ninth. Then came a lull which was 
to be the proverbial calm before a storm. 

We were in positions emphatically infe- 
rior to the enemy's. General Passaga, the 
French Corps Commander, at once visited 
Edwards and told him that the left end of 
our line, in the vicinity of a ruined village 
called Apremont, was the bad spot. The 
Germans always made their raids for pris- 
oners at this point, and were usually suc- 
cessful at will, having captured many 
French troops. This Seicheprey salient, 
so-called, was under perfect range of the 
German artillery. 

The front line in front of this bad spot 
was not held in great force. Our defense 
consisted admittedly of ‘‘sacrifice posts.”’ 
Sacrifice posts were strong points held by a 
few platoons here and there along the line 
that were calculated to keep us in prox- 
imity with the enemy for patrols, observa- 
tion, and warnings. 

In the event we were attacked in strong 
numbers these sacrifice posts were ordere 
to fight to the death so as to break the 
brunt of the attack before it fell upon our 
main line of defense which lay from a 
kilometer to two kilometers behind this 
more or less “‘false front.” 

This was the French plan of defense in 
this sector, and General Edwards had been 
ordered in spite of his vigorous protests, 
not to send reinforcements (not even one 
man) to these sacrifice platoons in case of 
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sector 


Boche attack unless we were specifically 
ordered to counter-attack. In his war 
book, General Bullard thus pats himself on 
the back about his experience in the 
Seicheprey salient, and thus takes a crack 
at the Twenty-sixth Division: 

“During our occupation of this sector 
we had the good luck always to repel his 
efforts successfully and even severely but 
the American Twenty-sixth Division that 
telieved our own here suffered a serious 
mishap.’’ Because of this criticism I will 
give the details about our first two battles 
in this sector. 

Further on in his book, Bullard admits 
that there were never over two hundred men 
engaged at one time in any of the First 
Division's brushes with the Boche in the 
La Reine-Boucq sector. When the Ger- 
mans attacked us at Seicheprey, April 
nineteenth, they used over three thousand 
men in the battle. Naturally they out- 
numbered our front line defenders who were 
about 400; by an overwhelming ratio. 

Early morning of April tenth, the Ger- 
man guns crackled savagely and the Apre- 
mont vicinity of our sector was heavily 
bombarded. Under this barrage, the 
German infantry attack which had been 
expected, developed against the front of our 
1o4th Infantry. Eight hundred specially 
trained shock troops from the German 
25th, 36th, and 65th Regiments composed 
the assaulting waves. Our artillery roared 
into action and less than ten per cent. of 
the assaulting Germans got across No 
Man’s Land 

A prisoner taken informed us there 
would be another attack the next morning. 
Edwards ordered the third battalion of the 
1ogth to be relieved by the second on this 
night. The attack did not come on the 
eleventh, but broke on our front at day- 
light of the twelfth. The French were also 
attacked with us. They shortly requested 
us to counter-attack, and thus relieve 
pressure on their front. 

Later in the day, after fierce fighting, the 
Boche got around our unprotected left as 
the French had retired and lost touch 
with us. We defeated him, and the orig- 
inal lines were ours when the fighting 
stopped. This engagement, which lasted 
from April tenth to fourteenth, became 
known as the Battle of Apremont, and it 
taught the Hun the bitter lesson that he 
could not come over and make Yankees 
prisoners as he pleased. These green troops, 
many from Worcester and Springfield, had 
fought for three days, always victoriously, 
had taken-fifty-six prisoners and had stood 
a gruelling test with characteristic Amer- 
ican courage. 


FS its gallantry in this action General 
Passaga, Commander of the French 
Corps we served with, decorated the regi- 
mental colors of the 104th Regiment. This 


was the first time in history that a foreign 
power ever decorated the flag of an Amer- 
ican regiment. As he did this ——- 
said: “‘I am proud to decorate the flag of a 
regiment which has shown such fortitude 
and courage; I am proud to decorate the 
flag of a nation that has come to our aid 
in the fight for liberty." The French 
General then personally decorated 116 
members of the Division for outstanding 
heroism and valor. 

After six days of comparative quiet, but 
with the Division catuing from hard 
living conditions in the sector, came the 


Seicheprey storm. This was the engage- 
ment that has been the subject of much 
controversy. About Taree a.m. of April 
twentieth, the enemy bombarded most 
violently our entire sector concentrating on 
Seicheprey, Beaumont, and all our artillery 
positions. A heavy mist was drifting over 
the entire sector at this moment which was 
most favorable to an enemy surprise attack. 

In the shell broken village of Seicheprey, 
always a comparatively easy mark for 
German attack, were battalion head- 

uarters of Major Rau, of the 1oznd In- 
Saney Regiment. A dressing station was 
also stationed in this place. The enemy 
bombardment shortly cut nearly all of our 
telephone wires. The Seicheprey radio 
station was knocked into a cocked-hat. 
Our trenches all along this front were 
smashed down. 

At five o'clock the German guns box- 
barraged Seicheprey and Remieres woods. 
This indicated an attack on these points 
which shortly came over behind a rolling 
barrage. The first assaulting troops con- 
sisted of about 1200 stoss-struppen, or 
storm troops. A battalion of infantry 
supported each flank of the attack. Thus 
about 2500 Germans were on the way. 
However, figuring all the support troops 
assigned to the attack, the Gann em- 
ployed more than 3000 men. 


E HAD less than four hundred men 

to meet the three gray-green columns 
of fire and steel that enveloped our front 
positions like the fog and mist of dawn. 
Although outnumbered about seven to one, 
the Yanks in the “‘sacrifice positions’’ of- 
fered savage resistance the moment the at- 
tackers fell upon them. 

General Edwards had been strictly for- 
bidden to send reinforcements from his 
line of resistance to these posts, and Gen- 
eral Passaga himself, gave all orders 
directly to our General Traub, commanding 
the Fifty-first Infantry Brigade to which 
belonged the roznd Regiment. 

The enemy came into Seicheprey where 
what there was of Major Rau’s battalion 
headquarters (including cooks and kitchen 
police) offered stubborn resistance, fighting 
from broken house to crumbled stone wall 
One of our cooks killed a German with a 
meat cleaver. In the savage hand-to-hand 
battling that followed the penetration of 
our lines, our men in the lines of the “‘false 
front,’’ fought the Boche to the last ditch. 
In the hand-to-hand fighting the Yankees 
were always victorious until killed or over- 

wered by sheer weight of superior num- 

rs. 

About six o'clock the enemy was strongly 
situated in the Sibille trench, and our artil- 
lery was ordered to pound him out of it. 
Communication was by runner only, and 
of necessity terribly slow. The big guns 
got the message of the Boche in Seicheprey 
first, and shelled it after the Germans were 
gone. Fortunately there were practically 
no casualties among our men. 

It now appeared from the German artil- 
lery concentration that the enemy was try- 
ing to get hold of the Beaumont Ridge 
Road which constituted our 1-bis position, 
or main line of resistance. ——ae 
our most available companies and battal- 
ions were rushed to this line where they 
were savagely shelled all afternoon of the 
twentieth. 

Meantime French command had plan- 
néd for a counter-attack unless the Ger- 
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mans withdrew from the Sibille trench. 
The plans for the counter-attack went 
ahead into the night as we did not know 
that the Germans had already withdrawn 
from the objective of this attack 
Sibille trench. In the meantime, however, 
there had been misunderstanding between 
the French and Americans concerning the 
counter-attack. At three o'clock in the 
morning the French Corps Commander 
turned everything over to General Edwards 
who rushed out four combat patrols. 
They drove the remaining enemy from 
the Sibille trench, capturing quantities of 
small arms and ammunition and gained 
touch with the sacrifice platoons that had 
been run over by overwhelming numbers. 
One platoon commander apologized to 
Colonel Parker for not being shaved, say- 
ing he had just inspected his platoon and 
every man left was at his place. 


OW many were found alive of your 

original forty-eight,’ he was asked. 

“Eight sir,"’ was the answer. ‘I found 
the dead standing at their posts.”’ 

Shortly after this, battle of Seicheprey it 
was widely rumored that G. H. Q. had 
severely criticized us for losing about 130 
prisoners. The Germans made this attack 
in such superior numbers and under supe- 
rior strategical military conditions that it 
was impossible for us not to have lost pris- 
oners. Edwards had protested the ‘‘sacri- 
fice’’ plan. The Corps Commander exer- 
cised direct authority over the brigade 
commander, and Edwards could not rush 
reinforcements into the fight. Our total 
casualties were 634 including prisoners 
taken, and eighty men killed, because many 
men were killed and wounded in battery 
positions and other parts of the front by 
enemy artillery. The balance of these 
casualties represented wounded. Our esti- 
mate of the German losses was placed at 
about 1200 to 1500. We buried 165 Germans. 

One of our officers made prisoner at 
Seicheprey later reported that the Germans 
admitted using 2700 troops in che battle, 
and that only about r1ooo returned un- 
injured. The sum total of Seicheprey 
was that the Germans evidently came 
over to stay in parts of our own lines 
that had been selected as positions to hold. 
But the Yankees bounced the Boche out of 
Seicheprey and later shelled him out of the 
Sibille trench. 

German reports of the battle admitted 
that their losses promised desperate fight- 
ing from the Americans. Their conclusions 
after Apremont and Seicheprey were that 
green troops that fought as the Twenty- 
sixth Division fought, clearly showed that 
the German High Command must make 
its supreme effort before other American 
troops like these came over. Officers tell 
me that there are German reports, in the 
War Department archives, that literally 
admit we licked the Germans to a frazzle 
at Seicheprey. 

Seicheprey and Apremont were the first 
real battles for the A. E. F., yet G.H.Q. 
and General Bullard would have us believe 
that the admittedly brilliant exploit of the 
fine First Division at Cantigny was the 
first important fight with the enemy, and 
that the second real scrap was when the 
Marines got their bayonets into Belleau 
Woods. 

As Edwards said in his telegram denying 
Bullard’s ‘‘blow from behind’’ charges, 
we don’t want to deprive the First, the 
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Marines, or any other troops from what- 
ever honor and credit their battle services 
entitled them to. The First Division was 
composed of fine Americans and as Bullard 
admits it had the best officers available, 
the cream of the field. It was in favor 
with G. H. Q. from the start because it 
was G. H. Q.'s “‘pet"’ division. The sector 
was changed several times and had to be 
reorganized, and finally the Division was 
holding 21 kilometers of front against the 
enemy. Following the Seicheprey affair 
were the battles of Humbert Plantation 
near Flirey, May 30, 1918, and Xivray- 
Marvoisin, June 16, 1918. The Yankee 
Division came into its own in these fights 
with the Germans Not allowed the 
offense on the defense but engaged con- 
stantly in the corps defense of the sector for 
forty-six days, the officers and men had the 
confidence and the edge of veteran line 
They were ready for bigger and 


troops 
It had suffered about 3000 


harder fights 
casualties 

The Twenty-sixth was relieved from the 
Boucq Sector by the Thirty-seventh French 
Division, a regiment of Colonials and the 
Eighty-second American Division, the 
command of the sector passing June twenty- 
eighth, when division relief was completed 
Edwards's organization was then concen- 
trated in the vicinity of Toul, where head- 
quarters was located for about five days. 
Orders were suddenly received to entrain 
secretly and proceed to the vicinity of 
Meaux, Seine-et-Marne 

We had heard stray news of the success 
of the two German spring offensives, and 
we knew that the Boche had driven as far 
as Chateau-Thierry toward Paris But 
there was a pefsistent rumor that the 
Yankee Division was at last to be given a 
rest. As our “40 Hommes-8 Chevaux” 
side-door Pullmans rushed us toward gay 
Paree, we were certain the Division was 
going to parade in that city, July Fourth 
Just as we caught a glimpse of Eiffel Tower 
in the sunset, our 65 trains dashed around a 
curve and headed for Meaux. Beyond 
Meaux, Chateau-Thierry had for about the 
fifth time in its history become the cockpit 
of battle. Shortly the falling dark pers: a7 
with gun thunder, and as the shadows 
thickened, the lights of the front winked 
and flashed at us 


T WAS the black critical hour for the 
Allies. The enemy had struck savagely 
and successfully twice. A third blow was 
due. Foch, his back to the wall, was 
massing all of his reserves in manpower 
and guns behind the half-moon line that 
stretched from the chalky plains of the 
Champagne, through Reims and Chateau- 
Thierry, to Soissons. These lines had to 
hold. If not, Paris and the Allied Cause 
were doomed 
The Twenty-sixth Division was a storm- 
troop Division. The fact that it was 
always placed in an attacking post of 
honor proves this. It was cited or com- 
mae in whole or by elements, thirteen 
times by the French and thrice by our own 
Higher Command, Corps, or General Head- 
quarters 
Yet, few of these citations have ever be- 
come part of the official records of the 
A. E. F. that have been made public. This 
is one of the real reasons why survivors of 
the Twenty-sixth Division feel that it is 
still the victim of what has been aptly 
termed an “‘organized silence’’ that com- 
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menced shortly after we landed in France. 

Even the enemy confirmed the fact that 
the Yankee Division was a fighting outfit. 
The following confidential document was 
captured by the British from the German 
Nineteenth Army; it is self-explanatory of 
the German High Command's opinion of 
the Division. It said: ‘“The Twenty-sixth 
American Division is a fighting Division 
which has proven its qualities in battles 
on various parts of the front.” 

The Twenty-sixth Division was given 
the post of honor in the Sixth French Army 
under Degoutte, and when the third German 
blow fell, July fifteenth, the Yankee Divi- 
sion was standing between the enemy and 
Paris in every sense of the word. There 
was not even a French territorial regiment 
directly behind our front, although of 
necessity there were reserves behind the 
divisions that flanked us. 


PON the Division's detrainment in 

this area, Division Headquarters were 
located at Nandeuil-sur-Marne, under First 
Army Corps command, July 8, 1918, orders 
were received to relieve the Second Division 
which was holding the Pas-Fini Sector, a 
line between Vaux and Bois Belleau. 

During the relief of the Second Division, 
after one infantry brigade had taken posi- 
tion on the line, orders were suddenly 
received to halt the relief in place, because 
the Army Intelligence Bureau had learned 
that the impending enemy offensive was 
imminent his left our Fifty-second In- 
fantry Brigade, brigaded with the Second 
Division, and the Fifth Marine Infantry 
Brigade, brigaded with our Division which 
was occupying the second line of defense 
in the Pas-Fini Sector. Next day orders 
were received to continue the relief which 
was done, Division Headquarters then 
being located in Chavigny, a small town 
8 kilometers north of La Ferté-sous-Jouarre. 

July 15, 1918, marked the date of the 
last German offensive. The right flank of 
this drive crackled against the Twenty- 
sixth Division at Vaux. The Yankee 
Division stopped the Hun on this, his last 
bid for Paris and victory. In concert with 
the Allied command, the Twenty-sixth 
under General Edwards, went over the 
top, July eighteenth, and took the towns 
of Torcy, Belleau, and Givry in thirty-five 
minutes (four hours had been allowed for 
this operation in orders) and made a double 
change of direction to the East with the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons Road as an ob- 
jective. The lust of battle was so pe 
upon the men that they charged on an 
captured Hill 193 which was in the French 
sector of attack. They had to be recalled. 
Then a new objective was given to the 
Division which was the Jaulgonne-Fere-en- 
Tardenois Road. The Division took all 
of its objectives and in eight days made an 
advance of over eighteen kilometers with 
a loss of over 4000 men. An infantr 
brigade of the Twenty-eighth (Pennsy!- 
vania) Division was in the attack with us 
for several days. 

Among these objectives were Trungy and 
Epieds. In both places, German High 
Command had elected to make a desperate 
stand to cover its retreating Divisions. It 
was in the final capture of these towns 
that General Edwards technically speaking 
“disobeyed” battle orders. 

The truth is, he only exercised a com- 
manding general's prerogative by changing 
the method of attack when it was oBvious 


after an inspection of the Trungy and 
Epieds situations that the planned frontal 
attack would be suicide without gaining 
the objective. Edwards rushed his attack- 
ing units around to the left flanks of the 
enemy holding Trungy and Epieds, and 
after frightful combat cleaned these towns 
of the enemy. 

Previously the Etrepilly Plateau had 
been cleared by the Twenty-sixth Division. 
Speaking of both these operations later, 
General Degoutte not only condoned 
General Edwards's change of attack method, 
but congratulated him on this brilliant 
coup which took the objectives with the 
saving of about five thousand casualties 
After declaring that ““The Twenty-sixth 
Division alone is responsible for the ad- 
vance of the French Sixth Army in the 
Second Battle of the Marne,’’ Degoutte 
wrote General Edwards the following 
letter: 


Cooperating in the attack north of the 
Marne, the Twenty-sixth Division fought 
brilliantly on the line Torcy-Belleau, to 
Monthiers, to Epieds and Truny and in the 
Forest of Fere, thus making an advance of 
more than fifteen kilometers in depth in 
spite of desperate resistance by the enemy. 

I wish to express to General Edwards 
and to his gallant Division my high esteem 
and yo congratulations for the man- 
ner in which they have served the common 
cause. 


Degoutte 


Speaking personally of Edwards, the 
French Sixth Army Commander said: ‘“The 
general commanding this Division is a 
leader of men, broad-minded, precise in 
orders, of practical mind, who, from the 
first moment, dealt with the problems 
raised by the operation under way with a 
mastery which cost dear to the enemy.”’ 


 ereny the advances of the Twenty- 
sixth in the Second Battle of the 
Edwards's headquarters were at 
Grand Ru Farm, a shell-broken farmhouse 


Marne, 


and outbuildings. General Pershing paid 

us his second visit at Grand Ru Farm 

Gathering everybody present around him, 

he congratulated Edwards, and said he was 

a of the Division. He ordered his 
earers to pass the words on. 

To make the praise of the Commander- 
in-Chief doubly effective upon the morale 
of the men, Edwards had his chief’s words 
written out in form of a memorandum to 
be sent to each unit. But a copy had to be 
approved by General McAndrew at Chau- 
mont before it could be thus sent out. 
Two months later, after the St. Mihiel 
push, an answer was received from G. H. Q. 
to the effect that it would be unwise to 
publish Pershing’s statements on the 
grounds that it would make him seem 
unfair to other Divisions. The letter 
insisted that Pershing had meant every 
word he had said oul was glad General 
Edwards thought so much of his praise. 
However, in the meantime, other Divisions 
like the First and Second had received seme 
very flattering official praise. 

It has been said in high places that 
the Fifty-second Infantry Brigade of the 
Twenty-sixth Division got “‘lost’’ in the 
advances from the night of July twenty- 
first to twenty-second, and was unable to 
act together as an organization. Mix-ups 
in orders received from Corps Headquarters, 
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the fact that these troops were Committed 
to the battle while orders changed several 
times over their heads, and the fact that 
the change of direction of attack was most 
confusing, were the contributing causes 
as to why there may have been some lack 
of cohesion between elements of this bri- 
gade 

When officially asked about this matter, 
General Edwards produced continuous re- 
sorts from headquarters of the Fifty-second 
3rigade Infantry that conclusively proved 
this organization had been in touch with 
its units and Divisional Headquarters dur- 
ing the entire period it was said to have 
been “‘lost.”’ 


ENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT com- 

G manded the First American Army 
Corps at the time, and he had the follow- 
ing to say of the ‘‘lost’’ brigade incident 
in his book, ComMaNDING AN AMERICAN 
ARMY: 
‘Units were bound to go astray in the 
necessary change of direction, especially at 
night, and though the movement as a 
whole was creditable, and success was 
gained at small cost, the greater part of the 
Fifty-second Infantry Brigade of the Twenty- 
sixth Division did lose Taction and failed 
to hold together as an organization after 
the night of July twenty-first to twenty- 
second.”’ 

July twenty-fifth, General Edwards 
turned over his command of the sector to 
the Forty-second American Division and 
withdrew all the elements of his Division 
excepting his Artillery, Military Police, 
Engineers, and the Ammunition and Sup- 
ply Trains which participated in the ad- 
vance of the Forty-second Division, and 
the Fourth American Division which re- 
lieved the Forty-second. 

These elements were relieved from battle 
August fourth, after advancing forty-one 
kilometers to the Vesle River, and rejoined 
the Division which was then concentrated 
in billets at La-Ferté-sous-Jouarre. Thus 
the artillery, engineers, and supply trains 
of the Twenty-sixth Division were on the 
offensive for two full months, a feat which 
attested the fighting spirit and the hardi- 
hood of these troops. 

For its work on the offensive, the Fifty- 
first Field Artillery Brigade of which my 
103rd Regiment under Colonel Pelham D. 
Glassford was a unit, received high com- 
mendation from the French and American 
Troops it supported. 

There is no such record in American his- 
tory as that which was made by the Fifty- 
first F. A. Brigade in the Second Battle of 
the Marne. And it is believed this action 
has no parallel in any similar unit of the 
Allied forces. 

After the Division absorbed about 6000 
replacements to take the place of our 
casualties, and underwent ten days of 
training, it received orders to secretly en- 
train for the Bar-le-Duc vicinity. After 
several changes of orders from high com- 
mand, General Edwards placed his Divi- 
sion in the Les Eparges Sector with head- 
quarters at Rupt-en-Woevre. 

In this sector the French had lost 30,000 
men and fifteen divisions in an unsuccessful 
attack on the Germans during 1915. Here 
the organization was placed under the 
Fifth Corps command and participated in 
the St. Mihiel offensive, and was the only 
American Division in this Corps that got 
into action during the battle. The Fourth 
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American Division was in General Ed-| 
wards’s support, but never got into this | 
fight 

The enemy held on here at Les Eparges 
to permit the evacuation of the salient 
toward Conflans and Metz. They offered 
desperate resistance. Towards evening, 
Edwards sensed the enemy was broken and | 
with permission to change his direction | 
toward Hattonchatel and take Vigneulles | 


the evening to march his reserve regiment, 
the roznd Infantry in columns of fours to 
Vigneulles. It was followed by the bal- 
ance of the Fifty-first Infantry Brigade 
right down the famous Grande Tranchee de 
Calonne road running through an ancient 
rorest. | 
The outfits marched through this woods | 
with the enemy on both sides. In this} 
black night two enemy machine guns 
trained on the marching columns could 
have wiped them out. They passed through 
Hattonchatel at One a.m. and continued 
on to Vigneulles, arriving before two 
o'clock. The Germans were still there 

More than 3,000 prisoners and much mate- 
riel was captured as a result of this daring 
coup. Patrols were immediately sent out 
and occupied adjoining towns, thus closing 
the salient to the enemy that had held it 
for almost four years 

Next morning at eight, the advance of 
the cavalry under Colonel Haskell came 
into General Shelton’s headquarters of the 
Fifty-first Infantry Brigade, and at Ten a.m 
the rorst at Hattonchatel and the roznd 
at Vigneulles saw advance scouts of the 
First Division approaching from the south 
at Nonsard Woods 

General Pershing’s telegraphed account 
of this great American achievement said 
the operation was excellently planned and 
executed, and told of the two American 
Army Corps going forward towards Metz 
and said, “‘A regiment from the Fifth 
Corps arrived the first at Vigneulles.”’ 
This was the only indirect mention of the 
Twenty-sixth Division that had gained 
eighteen kilometers, and alone closed the 
salient. Patrols were pushed out to St. 
Hilaire, Damvillers and Butgneville. 

Edwards then took St. Hilaire. His 
— spent a night at Butgneville in the 
Hindenberg line. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, 1918, 
the day of the start of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, west of Verdun, the mission 
given the Twenty-sixth Division was to 
make the Germans believe that the Amer- 
icans desired to break through and capture 
Metz. This was done with a view of re- 
taining as many German divisions on the 
front of the Twenty-sixth Division, as 
possible, and prevent them from coming 
to the other side of the Meuse to participate 
in the defense of the Argonne Forest, where 
the Americans were attacking in force 
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ENERAL EDWARDS chose Marche- 

. ville and Riaville as objectives of these 
demonstrations and held them for sixteen 
hours and kept five German divisions on his 
front during bis attack. During this occu- 
pancy subsequent to the Marcheville- 
Riaville attacks, he made several large | 
raids taking St. Hilaire, taking many | 
prisoners in a coup-de-main, and also made | 
a successful coup-de-main on the Bois-de- | 
Wadonville, where he captured nearly a 
hundred prisoners and put out of action 
all of the machine-gun nests which had | 
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been, up until then, harassing his line. 

A few days subsequent his division was 
relieved and ordered to report to the Com- 
manding General, Seventeenth Colonial 
Corps, as corps reserves with headquarters 
in the famous citadel at Verdun. 

He had hardly established his division in 
the corps reserves when he was ordered 
into the line, and on the eighteenth of 
October he relieved the Eighteenth French 
Division in the Neptune Sector, north of 
Bras, where his headquarters were then 
established. The division took the offens- 
ive and captured the Heights of the 
Meuse and was cited by the corps com- 
mander as I've already described 


HEN the clamor of action died on 
the night of October twenty-third, 
Edwards was tace to face with the fact that 
he had been relieved by General Pershing, 
and ordered home to train troops with the 
end of the war only seventeen days away. 
Brigadier General Frank E. Bamford 
came to Divisional Headquarters, at Bras, 
October twenty-fifth, and the Divisional 
command passed to him. 

Within a half an hour after his arrival, 
General Edwards was in his car and on the 
way to Verdun midst a severe strafing of 
German 440 shells. 

General Bamford at once showed his 
hand. Edwards had on several occasions 
been requested by Higher Authority to 
relieve and remove several of his com- 
manding officers. He had steadfastly re- 
fused saying that when these officers could 
be replaced by better officers he would dc 
so These officers were all National 
Guardsmen. Bamford immediately re- 
lieved Colonel E. K. Logan of South 
Boston, commanding officer ef the rorst 
Infantry for “‘inertia."’ 

Colonel Frank M. Hume was relieved 
of command of the 1o4th Infantry, No- 
vember sixth, and General Charles H. 
Cole was relieved of the command of the 
Fifty-second Infantry, November ninth, 


“A Voice 


either furious or sick. But there is always 
a large crowd to follow him and hang 
upon his words 

He came to New York from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and to Norfolk from Baltimore. 
In both those cities he held pastorates, and 
at all rimes he was the center of stormy talk 
and angry shouting. He was the leader of a 
reform agitation in Norfolk that resulted 
in bringing in the U. S. Marines to clean up 
the town 


URING the Norfolk battle, Dr. Straton 
made charges against the prosecuting 
attorney. The charges were sensational, but 
unfortunately for the minister, not accu- 
rate. A libel suit was filed, and the end of 
that was that the fiery divine paid the 
costs and proffered a written retraction 
But, considering the number of battles he 
engages in and the freedom with which he 
utters flaming epithets against his op- 
ponents, Dr. Straton has remarkably few 
legal casualties of this sort. He has a 
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and the charges that fraternization had 
occurred between men of the 1ogth and 
the enemy were made. 

General Bamford also relieved fourteen 
National Guard majors, but in the long 
run all of the removed officers, including 
Cole, Logan and Hume came back to their 
comment, and returned with the Yankee 
Division in April of 1919. General Cole's 
indorsement of the letter charging fraterni- 
zation within his brigade so conclusively 
and ably refuted the charge that he was 
returned to his command later on when 
Pershing investigated the case. The 
alleged ‘‘fraternization’’ consisted of the 
fact that some captured German prisoners 
offered their guards a drink from a bottle 
of schnapps, and the guards took a drink. 

After EAwards’s departure the followin 
incident of so-called fraternization ened 
in the 1oznd Infantry. With the knowl- 
edge of their regimental commander, 
Colonel Bearss (who was at the moment 
acting commander of the Fifty-first Infan- 
try Brigade) several Yankees agreed to 
meet some Germans with the proposal that 
they surrender or be shelled with gas. 
But higher authority interfered with this 
plan and an artillery barrage was laid on 
the place where the “‘proposal’’ was to 
have been made to the Germans. How- 
ever, in this case Bamford did not see fit to 
remove Colonel Bearss on a charge of per- 
mitting fraternization. Is there any sig- 
nificance in the fact that Bearss, a brave 
fighting officer was not a National Guards- 
man, but a Regular from the Marines? 


N THE meantime General Edwards ar- 

rived in the United States, and after a 
change of orders, took command again of 
the Department of the Northeast at Boston. 
Congressman James Gallivan made a plea 
for a square deal for General Edwards. 
Edwards never made a complaint and was 
silent. 

Later, at a Washington banquet, Secre- 
tary of War, Weeks, said of Edwards before 
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all the New England senators and congress- 
men: “‘Your General has been the subject 
of some controversy. When he returned | 
dined with him in Washington and I asked 
him about the rumor that he had refused 
to make a certain attack. He told me that 
was a mistake; that he had never refused; 
that he had given his superiors by heart, 
deed, and word every loyalty, but that he 
had protested on a certain occasion as to 
the method of attack that would only 
cause needless sacrifice of many, many lives 
with nothing gained. It was an evidence 
of the highest moral and physical courage. 

‘“‘Gentlemen, I have gone carefully into 
all the records of this case and I now say 
he did just the right thing and I com- 
mend his entire action."’ 

When Edwards was demoted to one star 
in 1920, and sent to command a brigade of 
the First Division at Camp Dix, New 
England and his veterans of Seicheprey, 
Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and the a 
Argonne offensive protested vehemently. 
On March 19, 1921, his rank was restored. 
He was put at the head of the list of Major- 
Generals confirmed by the Senate and sent 
back to command the New England Corps. 
Twelve other Major-Generals were not 
confirmed. Later he retired with his rank 
in order that younger men might receive 
promotions. 


ENERAL EDWARDS'S veterans of 
the Twenty-sixth Division have often 
asked him why he hasn't written and pub- 
lished his own story with that of the 
Divisions. His answer has always been: 
‘““When—if I ever do—set down the facts 
not only of the war but of my whole fifty 
years’ experience there will be no defense 
because I have never been ‘officially’ criti- 
cized except in one letter and to which | 
gave full explanation in France. 

‘In fact I have no personal rancor in my 
heart. The benediction and the affection 
and partisanship of men like yourself is 
my great reward.” 


Crying in the Wilderness” 


Continued from page 29 


his enemies 


sweeping way of peer ip 
ungodliness, 


with forceful accusations o 
worldliness and devilishness. 
He has had so many conflicts with his 
trustees and deacons during the ten years of 
his New York pastorate that news of 
resignations, charges, counter-charges and 
denunciations at the Calvary Baptist 
Church scarcely stir the ripples of the Lily 
stream of news in New York any more. 

I was asking the Doctor about one of 
these hectic engagements with a group of 
deacons. He depened of his opponents 
with characteristic ease: 

‘They had to get ovt. They made me a 
good deal of trouble, but in the end I 
stayed and they did not. Well, they were 

In a battle with an atheist who sent 
atheistical tracts to the Doctor by mail, the 
warlike preacher went to court, and won. 
He fought the case from court to court until 
the pres was fined and given a heavy 
suspended sentence for annoying thé min- 


ister with literature sent in the mail. 

The vindictiveness that characterizes 
this churchman’s attacks upon his oppo- 
nents seldom lasts long. He seems to hate 
intensely while the battle rages. When I 
made my visit to the Straton country home 
at Greenwood Lake, the gospel thunderer 
was in the midst of his campaign against 
Al Smith. His language when he dis- 
cussed the Governor was violent. But he 
spoke charitably of several writers who 
have Lampooned hiss and held him up to 
public scorn. 

Of Henry L. Mencken he said, “Yes, I 
think he is probably an agreeable fellow. 
I had to give him a good spanking in the 
papers a couple of times when I was a pas- 
tor in Baltimore, and once he admitted that 
my chastisement had done his soul some 
good."" He smiled grimly in speaking of 
Mencken, who has written some of the gay- 
est of the barbed paragraphs that have 
been shot at the clamorous prophet. 

He spoke with charity also of Stanley 
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Walker, a writer who once wrote a hilari- 
ous but stinging characterization of Dr. 
Straton as ‘“The Fundamentalist Pope." 

‘That was a good piece,"’ said Straton to 
me, “although unfair, of course. You 
ought to read it.”’ 

His bitterness against Clarence Darrow 
seemed to be cooling slightly. He did not 
call Darrow a devil, nor directly charge 
that the noted lawyer is in league with 
Satan 

I am convinced that I have noted in Dr 
Straton evidences of increasing liberalism 
He told me, for instance, that he admires 
Shakespeare, in spite of the numerous ro- 
bust expressions found in his dramas. 


“DUT,” I suggested, “you object to 
similar expressions in modern plays, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, but the modern plays are vulgar 
for the sake of the vulgarity. In Shake- 
speare’s works we must take into consider- 
ation the different standards that existed 
in those days.”’ 

The fighting minister admitted that he 
has been to only two theatrical perform- 
ances during his ten years in New York. 
Both were upon special invitation. Once 
he went with a committee of ministers, and 
issued a ringing condemnation of what he 
saw in the theater. 

The other time he went upon condition, 
specified in advance, that he be permitted 
10 preach in the same theater on the follow- 
ing Sunday, giving the Bible truth about 
the things treated of in the play. 

“David Copperfield’’ is the Doctor's 
favorite novel, and ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” 
is runner-up. Besides religicus books, the 
house at Greenwood Lake contains two 
Hardy novels, two Churchill novels, and 
a set of small volumes containing “The 
World's Best Short Stories." The master 
of the house says he does not read modern 
novels, because such books are too rotten. 

Tolerance of Shakespeare is not the only 
evidence of growing liberalism I noted in 
the chief of the Fundamentalists. 
quired about the miracle at Cana. 

“Yes,"” said the theologian, ‘I believe 
that Christ turned the water into wine. 
It was new wine. Grape juice. Well, it 
was new wine.” 

“Do you think it 
wine?" 

This question seemed to be one the min- 
ister had never met before. He was just a 
trifle confused by it—and it was the only 
question I was able to ask for which there 
was not an immediate and unequivocal 
answer. 

““Yes,"" he said, “‘it would cause intoxi- 
cation if one were to drink enough of it 
But yet, I don’t know about that. No, I 
believe the alcoholic content of that wine 
was not great enough to make anybody 
drunk, at least not unless one should drink 
a very great quantity of it." 

Now watch for the iiberalism! 

“Then,” said I, “do you suppose Christ 
ever drank wine, such wine as might in- 
toxicate?”’ 

“Yes, I presume he did. He was called 
a wine-bibber, and it is probable that he 
did drink wine.” 


was intoxicating 


“Then you would not consider the drink- | 


ing of wine in itself necessarily sinful?”’ 
“No, I would not.”’ 
“Would you, however, favor the pro- 
hibition of manufacture of all wines, and 
the other intoxicants, all over the world?"’ 
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“Absolutely! And it is coming! In 
Fngland, France, Germany, everywhere! 
There is no sense in turning God's gifts of 
fruits and grains into poisons. It ought to 
be prohibited strictly, all over the world. 
The French and Italians would be much 
better men if they would stop drinking 
wine and beer and other intoxicating 
i oO1so0ns 

“All dope and poison for the human 
system ought to be prohibited 

Tobacco? Absolutely! And it is com- 
ing, too. The conscience of mankind will 
not much longer permit the smoking and 
chewing of vile tobacco. It will be pro- 
hibited by law and by intelligence 

“Yes, coffee and tea also! They are 
dopes. They are damaging to the human 
system. I used to drink coffee, and it made 
me irritable and nervous. No more dope 
for me, and we do not consume any such 
poisons in this family. Tea tans your in- 
sides and poisons your body and drugs your 
mind."’ 

Permit me to explain that I do not cite 
the latter part of this conversation as evi- 
dence of increasing liberalism on the Doc- 
tor’s part, but I do so consider his admis- 
sion that Christ drank wine and that the 
act of drinking wine is not in itself neces- 
sarily sinful 

Further evidence of a slackening of the 

ost rigorous codes of condemnation in 
this great condemner: 
] ASKED about hell. ‘You believe in 

a literal hell fire?’’ 

‘In a Biblical hell.”’ 

‘Do vou think that all Mohammedans 
to he ||? 

It may be possible in the mercy of God 
it there is a special Mohammedan hea- 


May any Catholic enter heaven?”’ 
‘There are many godly folk among the 
atholics.”’ , 

How about a pope? Can you conceive 
pope's entering heaven?’’ 

There have been godly men among the 


sCS 


ope 
The new education does not appeal to 


Straton. ‘‘There is much more im- 
norality among our youth now than ever 
fore,’ he says. ‘‘The schools are to 
ume for a lot of it. These new ideas of 
haviorism and the new psychology have 
swept away all notion of obedience. When 
he children are taught to do just as they 
please, they are likely to go rapidly down 
the path to sin. 

‘If we don't stop in our headlong course, 
this country will go the way of Greece and 
Rome. But we'll go much faster. We al- 
ways do things faster than the Romans did. 
We can go to hell a lot faster than they 
could + 

So I asked, ‘Do you think we will go to 
hell that way, or is there still a chance of 
survival?” 

“IT think God will stop us. There will 
be a good, old-fashioned revival of religion 
and righteousness, and we'll be saved.”’ 

The prophet’s own plans for the revival 
are extensive, and they are on their way to 
accomplishment. Dr. Straton has bought a 
farm of two hundrd and fifty acres near 
Greenwood Lake, New York. This is his 
own property, of course. 

He has also bought the hotel in the little 
town of Sterling Forest, across the lake 
from the village of Greenwood Lake, and 
1 tract of ground near the hotel. With the 
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inn came some grief, as a newspaper re- 
porter charged that liquor was being sold 
in the place during Dr. Straton’s owner- 
ship, and the final echoes of this charge, 
the Doctor assures me, have not yet been 
heard. 

A corporation is to be formed to take 
over the hotel and the lots near it, and 
houses and an auditorium will be built. 
Then will begin an annual all-summer re- 
vival campaign, centering at the Lake. 
There will be a gospel boat, with choirs 
singing “‘the oak old gospel hymns,"’ out 
on the lake. There will be daily and 
nightly revival services, planned to at- 
tract thousands, and employing the most 
noted evangelists as conten. 


HERE will be schools for religious 

workers and many other activities for 
increasing the glory of God, all centralized 
on the shores of Greenwood Lake, and 
Dr. Straton’s farmers will raise the food to 
feed the multitudes on the two-hundred- 
and-fifty-acre farm. 

The originator of this vast scheme for 
summer soul-saving is now looking for an 
old-fashioned water-power flour mill that 
can be bought at a reasonable price. He 
plans to have his farmers raise wheat and 
grind it whole in this mill, as part of the 
food supply of the ‘‘assembly.”’ 

Doubtless the enemies of the enterprising 
parson will see worldly motives mixed 
with the spiritual urge behind this gigantic 
project for saving souls in a big way. And 
I have a foreboding that these foes of 
Stratonism will make their observations 
known to the public with loud cries. 

Never fear! They will be answered with 
louder cries. The wilderness in the vicinity 
of Greenwood Lake, and that other wilder- 
ness on Fifty-seventh street, in the midst of 
which stands Calvary Church, will resound 
with a crying that will wake radio echoes 
far out over the land. 

Uldine Utley will be one of the leading 
evangelists at the Greenwood Lake as- 
sembly. She is a girl of sixteen, but widely 
experienced in evangelism. Dr. Straton 
has sponsored her activities almost con- 
tinuously since he met her in Florida, four 
years ago. Even then, this precocious 
soul-saver was battering away at the devil 
and his pomps quite successfully. She is 
now one of the better-known evangelists, 
partly due to the backing and assistance 
Dr. Straton has extended to her. 

Miss Utley lives at Greenwood Lake, 
too. She has a house and a car of her own, 
and is well-spoken of by her neighbors. 

Dr. Straton is not halt Gensel fa his en- 
dorsement of the girl evangelist. ‘I con- 
sider her the most remarkable person in 
America,"’ he told me. And that is no 
small praise, for Dr. Straton considers 
Henry Ford to be very remarkable himself. 
He speaks of Mr. Ford as a profound 
thinker and a thorough worker, and places 
him along with Mussolini as a world 
genius. 

Another one of Dr. Straton’s prospective 
ventures in the cause of righteousness, is a 
skyscraper church which he plans to erect 
on the site now occupied by Calvary 
Baptist, near Fifth Avenue and Carnegie 
Hall. 

Present plans call for a building either 
twenty-one or thirty-five stories high, to 
cost at least four million dollars. The u 
per part of the building, which may be 
used as a Christian hotel, will pfoduce 


from $50,000 to $60,000 a year in revenues 
for the support of Calvary's foreign mis- 
sion work, Dr. Straton believes. 

The skyscraper project is one that has 
caused much battling in the Calvary or- 
ganization, and has even led to efforts to 
oust the minister. The ultimate results, to 
date, have been the ousting of the would-be 
ousters, among whom were the heavy 
smokers heretofore mentioned. 

Dr. Straton’s salary as pastor of Calvary 
is $10,000 a year. He says, however, that 
he turns back ‘‘to the Lord's work"’ such 

»rtion of his salary as he does not use in 
soon se up a family establishment that is 
without extravagant habits. 

He says he has been fortunate in bis in- 
vestments in homes in the various towns in 
which he has lived, and that the unearned 
increment of these realty investments has 
made possible his purchase of the farm at 
Greenwood Lake, a home in the same vil- 
lage, and the hotel and assembly ground. 

The family consists of the parents and 
four sons, the eldest of whom, Hillyer, is 
a Baptist minister. At the Straton summer 
home also reside Hillyer’s young and beau- 
tiful wife, and their infant daughter. 
There is only one servant, a colored woman 
The family life, Dr. Straton points out, is 
simple and old-fashioned. 

The prophet makes his Postum at the 
table, and drinks it from a large, much- 
chipped old cup whose handle was broken 
off long ago. He is fond of the old cup, and 
therefore sees no reason for forsaking it. 

He affects no Emily Post regulations, but 


leaves the spoon in the cup while pers 


the beverage, holding it safely aside with 
his index finger. When the meal is finished 
he extracts a sturdy toothpick from his 
vest pocket, and proceeds to a frank and 
vigorous application of it. 

After lunch, the Doctor led me again to 
his study, and there, while lying at ease on 
his couch, continued the exposition of his 
theology and personal opinions. Relating 
various miracles that have occurred within 
his experience, he came to the story that 
won his interviewer completely over from 
a skeptica! mood. 

He told, with tears streaming down his 
face, of the death of his twelve-year-old 
daughter Catherine, four years ago. He 
related how he and his wife were sitting at 
her bedside in the last moments, how the 
child sat up in bed, and how her hazel 
eyes changed to golden, and how a golden 
halo shone ‘round her head as she expired. 

Those tears were genuine. Here was no 
acting, no pulpit artistry. Thrice he was 
forced to stop. Then, as if angry with him- 
self for thus baring his soul to a stranger, 
he threw away his toothpick and pro- 
ceeded, stifling his sobs. 


‘ie you conquered another stiff- 

necked interviewer, John Roach 
Straton! For I also have sat by the bed and 
held a fevered little hand, and wildly 
watched for a miracle. 

So the reader may discount as much as he 
likes the testimony of a prejudiced witness 
as I relate these conclusions: 

I do not believe that John Roach Straton 
is a lunatic, a hypocrite, or an ignoramus. 
These are the three things he is most fre- 
quently accused of being. 

As I have heretofore indicated, he is not 
a learned man, but he knows enough to 
talk grammatically most of the time, and 
his-logic, while it seems a bit Jame to me, 
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usually sounds fine to a fundamentalist. 

I am convinced, not on the basis of the 
one interview alone, but as the result of 
three years of desultory acquaintance, that 
he is thoroughly sincere in his belief that 
he is greatly forwarding the Kingdom of 
God by practically all of his activities, in- 
cludin Ris strident denunciations of those 
who Teams with him and his constant 
hippodroming of his church affairs. 

The common remark about Straton in 
New York is, ‘“Why, he’s crazy, of course!’’ 
| am certain he is not. 

What gives rise to the lunacy suggestion 
is the Doctor’s monumental egotism. He 
believes that he is a prophet, that he is in- 
fallible, that he talks face to face with 
Jesus, that heavenly presences visit him in 
his room, and that God is constantly inter- 
fering in his daily affairs in regard to most 
trivial details. 

This isn't insanity. It is merely a delu- 
sion which amounts, at worst, to marked 
eccentricity. I have known several poets 
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ridden by a berserk rage, thought of only 
one thing, to knock his opponent cold. 

The newspaperman and the promoter, 
working together, evolved the rule quoted 
in the beginning of this article. They pre- 
sented it to the boxing commission, point- 
ing out that if it were adopted and pt mee 
there would be no bitter aftermath of the 
fight among friends of the champion. 

“It insures,"’ they said, ‘‘a good, clean 
fight with neither man having the advan- 
tage. Under the Queensbury rules a man is 
officially on his feet when he is squatting 
with his two hands an inch off the floor. 
Under the rules it is perfectly legitimate 
for an opponent to hit a fallen man in that 
position. Dempsey did it to Firpo and was 
within his rights. But it will reflect on 
the sporting spirit of Chicago." 


HE boxing commission adopted it, sub- 

ject to Dempsey’s approval. Dempsey, 
called before the commission to examine it, 
scarcely looked at it. He was his own 
manager. He knew little or nothing of 
that side of the game. From the time he 
had started his steady, sensational march 
toward the championship of the world, 
Jack Kearns had taken care of that end of 
it leaving Dempsey free to fight. That's 
all he ever had to do when he and Kearns 
were partners, get in condition and fight. 

If Kearns had been his manager, then the 
rule would never have been admitted. 
But Kearns was not only his deadly enemy 
but was believed to have had much to do 
with the framing of that rule. Dempsey 
looked it over carelessly and agreed to it, 
losing the fight at the moment he signed 
his agreement. 

He went back to his training camp at 
Lincoln Fields and took up the heart- 
breaking grind of the last few days before 
the battle. And nothing happened till 
about Ning Forry-rive of the night of 
September twenty-first, the night before 
the battle. 

At Nine Forry-rive this writer, in 
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who had the delusion of grandeur fully as 
extensively developed as has the good 
Prophet of Fifty-Seventh Street. 

Dr. Straton is of Scotch descent, and was 
born in Evansville, Indiana, but he has 
traced his ancestry rather sketchily back to 
the kings of Phoenicia. The Stratons, 
who, in times antedating the earliest his- 
tory of Scotland usually found in the 
books, invaded the island and left behind 
them apparently no mementos except some 
little Stratons and a few gold coins. 

The coins, of course, are still safely pre- 
served by the descendants of the Scotsmen 
to whom they were originally handed, but 
the Stratons have gone forth. John Roach 
Straton may indeed be descended from these 
Phoenician kings, as he believes, and when 
we know more about the strange antics of 
heredity we may come to understand why 
the country parson who so often shocks | 
New York, is, despite his democracy, a 
rather kingly fellow in his visions of ex- 
alted discipleship. 





Chicago to see the fight as an incident in| 
the life of Dempsey, for which he was gath- | 
ering material, was in the city room of the | 
Chicago Tribune when watchers at the | 
Dempsey camp flashed to Robert E. Lee, | 
the City Editor, the information that a| 
notorious gunman, gambler and racketeer, 
and a prominent politician known to be 
close to the boxing commission, were at 
Lincoln Fields closeted with the contender. 


_ assigned two reporters to speed down 
to Lincoln Fields, forty miles south and 
mye the information to Westbrook Peg- 
er, the Tribune's nationally known fight 
expert. Pegler hurried to finish his story 
for the next morning and was putting on 
his coat preparing to follow the reporters 
to the Dempsey camp, when the watchers 
reported that the gambler and the poli-| 
tician had left. An all-night search failed 
to reveal their whereabouts. They had 
disappeared, leaving no trace. But the 
next day's activities among the ‘‘wise 
gamblers’ seemed to prove that some sort 
of understanding had been reached. 

The betting on the day of the fight was 
at even money with the odds of one to 
three that Dempsey would win by a knock- 
out. And there was plenty of Dempsey 
money, money which fol hidden timidly 
away while Tunney money went in vain 
search of it offering odds of seven to five. | 
The word went out that Dempsey was to | 
win and money of the New York gamblers | 
flowed out in a golden stream. 

At six o'clock that night another word 
went out. Dempsey was to lose the fight | 
and the New York gamblers made frantic | 
efforts to “‘copper’’ their bets, to protect 
money already bet on Dempsey by switch- 
ing to Tunney. But it was too late. The 
fortunate were able only to copper a quar- 
ter of what they had laid on the contender. 
One man who had bet $20,000 on Dempsey 
could get only $5,000 down on Tunney. 
He lost $15,000 on the fight. 

During this period and up to this day! 
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Just what do the 


other wives mean 


when they talk together 
about feminine hygiene? 


HY do the others seem to know so 

much more than she does about this 
delicate subject? Probably they do not know 
more of the actual facts. They only seem to. 
Unfortunately, in a matter so intimate as 
feminine hygiene, any piece of information 
is likely to be accepted as truth. 


A few statements of plain fact 


Physicians and nurses in general approve 
the feminine hygiene routine as a healthful 
practice for mature women. They approve 
the practice, but not the old-fashioned 
methods—methods which involve the use of 
caustic, poisonous germicides such as bi- 
chloride of mercury and the compounds of 
carbolic acid. The simple truth is that these 
deadly preparations are unnecessary. There 
is one antiseptic-germicide far superior for 
ey of feminine hygiene — namely, 
nite. 


Zonite is immensely powerful, acrually far 
stronger than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be allowed on the body. Yet it is 
as safe in use as pure water. No hardened, 
deadened membranes. No areas of scar- 
tissue. No deaths through accidental swal- 
lowing. Zonite is a real godsend to women 
as millions already know, who have 
achieved comfort, surgical cleanliness and 
peace of mind. 


New frank booklet 


Send for free booklet about this remarkable 
antiseptic and its place in feminine hygiene. 
Zonite Products Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, insect bites 


or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deodorant in 
vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 


and Canada 
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| che story was that Dempsey supporters, as- 
sured by “someone in the know’’ that a 
certain referee, friendly to Dempsey, was to 
officiate at the fight, sent out their money 
to back a sure winner. Then the Illinois 
Boxing Commission had ‘‘crossed’’ the 
gamblers by appointing Dave Barry at the 
last moment. Barry was not supposed to 
know he was to officiate until about six 
o'clock the night of the fight. 


HAT story is bunk. Dave Barry knew 

he was to referee the battle two or three 
weeks before it occurred. Others knew it. 
But the secret had to be guarded. The 
crooked gamblers, as usual, were hungry 
for “‘sucker money’’ and they had to be 
guarded against. Chicago was as jealous of 
its reputation as a square town as a good 
woman is of her virtue. And so well was 
the secret guarded that the sure-thing gam- 
blers, following a false trail had been led 
to bank on “‘an approachabie referee’ and 
| laid their wise money that the fight was 
| fixed for Dempsey to win. 

Here is what really happened. 

Ten minutes before the Tribune watchers 
flashed their paper, Jerry the Greek, 
Dempsey'’s runner, on guard in the large 
room on the second floor of the Lincoln 
Fields club house, took the names of two 
strangers and announced to his beloved 
“chomp” that “two big guys is here to 
see you.’” Dempsey was sitting in the 
inner office on the south side of the club 
house. With him were Bill Duffy, rack- 
eteer, owner of the Silver Slipper which 
was raided and closed last summer, and 
Dempsey’s second in the Sharkey fight; Leo 
P. Flynn, Jack's trainer; Al Capone, king 
of Chicago's underworld, czar of the ‘beer 
racket.”’ 

The visitors’ names were potent. Demp- 
sey ordered Jerry the Greek to admit them 
|immediately. So the gambler and the 
| politician entered the room. They ac- 
ohiniand introductions and greetings 
There was a moment's pause and the poli- 
tician launched his attack directly, stat- 
ing his proposition baldly before the silent 


men 


ACK," he said. ““We want you to win 

this fight. And we can fix it so you 
do. But it'll cost a little jack. You lay a 
hundred grand so we can protect you and 
the battle’s yours. Gene's already laid that 
much dough. But we like you better. A 
hundred grand and the fight goes in the 
bag for you.” 

There was another silence. We would 
like to record that Dempsey and his friends 
indignantly rose and drove the debauchers 
from the little room with curses. But un- 
happily this story deals with facts. Not 
one of the four men were shocked. They 
were not even surprised. 

Duffy and Capone, racketeers, had paid 
politicians for protection all through their 
careers. Both had dealt largely with 
liquor, with rum runners, hijackers, 
crooked prohibition agents, crooked po- 
licemen, crooked states attorneys and 
crooked judges, federal, circuit, municipal 
Without the connivance of 
those sworn to uphold and enforce the 
law, rum running and bootlegging would 
be almost impossible 

Dempsey had been in the fight racket for 
seventeen years, Flynn for nearly thirty as 
fighter, trainer and manager. Both had 
confronted time and again the outstretched 


paw of the grafting official. Both had seen 
fights faked and won and lost at the bid- 
ding of crooked gamblers. 

It never occurred to Dempsey or the 
others that Gene Tunney had not “‘laid a 
hundred grand for protection.” They be- 
lieved the politician's statement without 
doubt or question. Fresh in the minds of 
all of them was the squawk of Bill, ‘Boo 
Boo"’ Hoff, Philadelphia racketeer and 
politician, concerning a contract which the 
cute Mr. Tunney had signed as *‘Eugene 
Tunney" not his legal name. 


eR contract had been signed the night 
before the Masog on ne Tunney-Demp 
sey fight by Boo Boo and Billy Gibson 
Tunney’s name had been signed, as the 
champion afterwards explained it, as an 
admission of the fact that he was present 
and had looked it over. He denied that he 
had agreed to anything. It called for the 
payment by Mr. Gibson to Mr. Hoff of 
$20,000 immediately after the fight “‘in 
return for one dollar and other valuable 
considerations.” 

The burden of Mr. Hoff's squawk was 
that the dollar in question was a regu- 
lar run-of-the-mint dollar and that ‘‘the 
other valuable considerations’’ was an 
agreement by Mr. Hoff to fix the fight so 
that Tunney would win it. For this 
service he was to receive $20,000 and ten 
per cent. of all Tunney’s profits as Heavy- 
weight Champion of the World. 

Tunney's indignantly dignified charac- 
terization of these charges as “‘ridiculous 
and absurd"’ carried no weight with any of 
these four men. They were four low- 
brows. There was hardly a scintilla of 
culture among them. 

And here it must be added that this low 
browed and uncultured attitude toward the 
Hoff charges was shared by such fight ex 
perts as Hype Igoe of the New York 
World, Pegler of the Tribune, and by this 
writer. The whole transaction sounded 
so funny. Every time one examined it onc 
was confronted by the eternal questior 
Why? Why did Tunney sign his name to 
such an inexplicable document? 

The Champion afterwards explained that 
poor Boo Boo needed $20,000 for a payment 
on a new house. He would have lost it with 
out the $20,000 and Gibson, out of the sheer 
goodness of his heart had agreed to lend it 
to him. Tunney signed his name to the 
document which was to protect Gibson's 
loan and insure its repayment as acknow!- 
edgement that he knew all about the loan, 
a sort of illegally legal pat on the back. 

For Tunney, you will remember, signed 
‘Eugene J. Tunney,’’ when his legal cogno 
men is James Joseph Tunney. You can't be 
too careful when you are dealing with a 
racketeer, even though you are witnessing 
the loan of $20,000 to complete the pay- 
ment on a dwelling which is to house the 
racketeer’s family. 

Tunney, Boo Boo's squawk went, found 
out to his own great surprise, that he 
needed no protection to whip the Dempsey 
who confronted him on that rainy night 
And when he found he didn’t need it, he 
simply refused to pay the $20,000. It 
wasn t his contract. It was Billy Gibson's, 
his manager's. And Tunney’s name was 
wrong on the document. Boo Boo couldn't 
hold him to it. 

All these alleged facts were in the minds 
“of the four present when Dempsey was be- 
ing * propositioned.”’ 
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They were neither surprised nor shocked. 
They lost no respect for the champion be- 
cause he was playing that way. There is 
more Christian charity among the men 
and women who live on the fringe of the 
underworld than there is in a national de- 
nominational convention. They knew 
that a man may be a murderer and love 
flowers, as Dion O’Bannion had, or that a 
woman may be a prostitute and good to 
the poor. Christ, Himself, had the same 
attitude. “Let him among you who is 
without sin cast the first stone."’ 

Now the five men in the room, the 
gambler, the politician, Bill Duffy and Al 
Capone, Dempsey’s personal friends and 
Leo P. Flynn, his manager, waited silently 
for the decision. None of them looked at 
him. The faces of all were expressionless. 
His decision was his own business. It 
would be directed by his business sense. 
It was neither moral nor unmoral. That's 
the way they looked at it. 

Dempsey also stared expressionless at the 
south wall. His decision had been reached 
immediately the proposition was broached. 
Ir had leaped out to meet it as Dempsey 
himself sprang to meet an opponent in the 
ring. And two things influenced it, red 
anger at losing the championship to a man 
he implicitly believed he could whip, and 
pride in his record for square-shooting. 


‘“T NEVER,” he once told Estelle Taylor, 

his wife, “‘did anything that wasn't 
on the up-and-up since | was champ. And 
I never will. 

‘I don't want no protection. I can whip 
Tunney without it.’ 

There was no comment for a long mo- 
ment. Then, 

Better think it over, Jack.”’ 

No." Dempsey said shortly. ‘‘No.” 

The gambler and the politician went out 
leaving a silence behind them. And the 
silence was unbroken on that subject. 
Dempsey went to bed. So did Flynn. So 
did Duffy. But Al Capone stepped to a 
telephone and told his betting commis- 
sioner to lay $150,000 on Dempsey at even 
money to win. 

The word that Al Capone was down on 
Dempsey to win at even money, a hundred 
and fifty grand, went out by grapevine and 
ane every betting circle. Al Capone 
was with Dempsey that night, the sure- 
thing gamblers argued. He was with him 
when the politician and the gambler went 
down to talk it over. 

Capone comes straight out of the con- 
ference to lay big money on Dempsey to 
win. So the fight’s fixed. It’s a sure 
thing. Let's go. That is the explanation 
for the flood of Dempsey money which 
poured out looking for takers the day of 
the fight. 

At Five-rairty that night, the gambler 
who had accompanied the politician to the 
conference started sending out his money. 
\ flood of Tunney gold poured out with 
the word that everything was fixed for 
Tunney. It must be. 

This guy was part of the conference. He 
knew everything. He was betting his 
shirt on Tunney. So the fight must be in 
the bag. It mever occurred to these *‘smart 
(cllows"’ that the fight might be on the 
level. It never does. They go through life 
believing the worst of their fellow man— 
and you'd be surprised at the few mistakes 
they make. 

Every round of that fight was Gene 
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Tunney’s but the sixth and the eventful 
seventh. He started finding Dempsey in | 
the first round. He crashed his fist against 
the Manassa Mauler’s jaw for the first blow 
of the fight and then pulled him into a 
clinch: In the fourth, the beating he gave 
the man from whom he had won the 
championship was so unmerciful that the 
crowd groaned in sympathy at seeing a 
man so punished. 

He hit him with everything but the 
kitchen stove—and beyond cutting and 
flaying his face to ribbons and marking the 
bronzed body with red welts his blows had 
no more seeming effect than a mosquito 
stinging a bull. 

Dempsey fought his fight along the same 
lines he followed in every other fight of his 
career, in lumber camps, in mining towns, 
in hobo jungles and in the prize ring. He 
kept slithering in, his mouth salty with 
the taste there of his own blood. Mov- 
ing in, always moving in. ‘‘Take five to 
get in one and make that one the knock- 





out. Hit him in the belly and then hit him | 


on the chin.”’ 

In the sixth Jack found the champion 
with a left to the jaw. Through a rain of 
blows he found him again and again. He 


ran him into a corner and into a clinch and | 


with the feel of Tunney’s body against his, | 
he got his distance. He slammed him on 
the jaw. He hit him in the belly with his 
right. They clinched. Tunney was in 
distress. 


But he danced out for the seventh, him- | 


self again. He stepped in and stabbed 
Dempsey's face with a straight right. He 
danced away, stepped in, stabbed, danced 
away again. And Dempsey kept moving 
in through that stinging bloody rain 
Tunney was in there somewhere. He'd 
find him. They moved around the ring 
And Dempsey found him again and he 
found him right. 

He had him against the ropes, this nimble, 
graceful fencer. He started to cash in 
“Huh! Huh!"’ His big left paw crashed 
twice against the champion's head 
“Huh!” A vicious right cross. Tunney 
began to topple, gracefully, like an up- 
rooted sapling. “Huh! Huh! Huh!"’| 
As the slender tree went slowly down the 
lightning struck it again and again. 


UNNEY sprawled on the ropes, one 
hand clutching them. His eyes were 
glazed. Dempsey stood over him. He might 
getup. The special rule had been forgotten 
Dempsey was the killer. As soon as 
Tunney's legs 


him. On the north side of the ring, | 
Official Timekeeper Beeler was counting. | 

The pack was on its feet, roaring for the | 
kill 

‘““One."’ Beeler droned. ““Two 

“Back to the corner."’ Barry waved at 
Dempsey ; 

The glowering, bleeding savage stood 
waiting for his victim to rise. 

**Theee—" 

Back!" 

The word cut through the battle mist 
and reached Dempsey’s mind. He fol- 
lowed the direction of Barry's figure and 
walked to his own corner. 

“Over there!’’ ordered Barry, turning | 
his hand toward the neutral corner. Demp- 
sey walked quickly to the neutral corner. 

‘“Five—"’ Beeler was droning in high- 
pitched voice. 
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Barry turned to him, his right hand up- 
raised. 

““One,"’ he counted, bringing the hand 
down in a sweep. ““Two—" 

“Two.” Beeler repeated after him. 

Tunney’s head was clearing. The num- 
bers began to pierce his brain. 

At the ringside Tex Rickard and ‘‘Ike”’ 
Dorgan, publicity man for Madison Square 
Garden, sat together. 

“There he goes. By gravy, there he 
goes!"’ Tex muttered. His face was work- 
ing. He could accept a bet of a hundred 
thousand dollars in the old days on the 
turn of acard. He could do the same thing 
today. But his poker face could not with- 
stand the excitement of Jack Dempsey and 
his two dynamite fists in action. 


KE, with a bet of five hundred dollars on 

Tunney, kissed his money goodbye. 
There sprawled the champion, down and 
out. Dempsey had come back. 

But at Barry's count of “‘five’ 
would have been Beeler’s count of *‘ten’’— 
his hand convulsed on the ropes. He 
waited, watching Barry's hand move up 
and down. At the count of ‘‘Nine’’ he 
was on his feet and on his bicycle, back- 
pedalling to beat hell 

Dempsey tore after him. But the cham- 
pion was moving too fast for him. Charlie 
Paddock in his prime would have had a 
hard time catching Tunney at that mo- 
ment, even though he ran forward. He so 
outdistanced Dempsey that the Ex-Cham- 
pion gave up the chase. Red rage shook 
him. 

‘Why the hell don’t you come on and 
fight?" he snarled. 

But not Tunney. Science and a most 
hearty respect for that ton of dynamite 
which had just landed on him kept him 
running backwards till the bell rang 

Then in the eighth, he sensed that 
Dempsey had shot his bolt. He drove 


‘—which 


Jack to one knee with a right to the jaw 


and stood over him just as Dempsey had 
over him. Barry did not wave him back to 
his corner. His hand shot up in the count 
of ‘One’ immediately. Dempsey was 
back on his feet and boring in before he 
could say, “‘Two.”’ 

The rest of the fight was a massacre. 
Dempsey quit fighting and just ‘took = 
He had been whipped legitimately by 
special rule to which he had foolishly 
agreed. It was ‘‘just one of those things" 
as he said after in his only comment on 
the ight. What he really thought then or 


| what he one to this day of that decision, 


| nobody k 


cnows. Dempsey never squawks. 
The eyes of Hype Igoe, veteran spectator 


|of a thousand ring battles in his thirty 


years of covering fights for his pone: 
shot automatically toward the Time eeper 
He watched 
him count to “‘Five’’, then cease and re- 
sume the count at “‘One"’ with Barry. He 
had read, digested and memorized the 
special rule. 

“When a knock-down occurs, the time- 
keeper shall immediately rise and announce 
the seconds audibly as they elapse He 
remembered. “The referee shall first see 
that the opponent retires to the farthest 
corner and then, turning to the timekeep- 
er, shall pick up the count in unison with 
the timekeeper announcing the seconds to 
the boxer on the floor 


Beeler as Tunney hit the floor. 


“ . « ae " 
*‘Should the boxer on his feet fail to stay 


in the corner, the referee and timekeeper 


shall cease counting until he has so retired!" 

That isn’t what happened. Beeler had 
started the count and had reached. *‘Five" 
when Barry, after driving Dempsey to the 
neutral corner, had turned and arbitrarily 
started the count all over again. What was 
the timekeeper for? 

He asked that question of Paul Prehao, 
Boxing Commissioner. 

“Your rule will explain it."’ 

“The hell it will.’ Igoe replied and 
flashed the book and read the final sen- 
tence. ‘Beeler should never have started 
the count. When he did, Barry was forced 
to take up the count at “‘Five’’ under your 
own special rule. What is a timekeeper 
for?’’ He repeated. 

**For—" Ieelsaned Preho. 
cadence.” 

‘For cadence."” Igoe repeated and 
chuckled. ““That’s good.” 

He went to his office and swiftly wrote 
the story of the ‘‘long count’’ which with- 
in an hour was flashing over the world. 

So Dempsey lost the championship even 
as he regained it. What would have hap- 

ned had Tunney stayed down will never 

known. Was the politician telling the 
truth when he said that Gene had already 
laid $100,000 for ‘‘protection’’? It is ex- 
tremely doubtful but no one will ever 
know. If he did put out the money, how 
could he have been protected with an 
honest referee in the ring and honest judges 
at the ringside? 

There is absolutely no doubt that both 
Barry and the judges were and are irre- 
—— honest. Then would Tunney, 

ad he paid out the money, lost both it and 
his championship? No one will ever know 
That is one of the mysteries of the fight 
ring, a game so mysterious that anything 
may happen and often does. 

Boxing is as old as ancient Greece. The 
blind Homer was the first sports writer, 
describing a mystical battle between two 
Greek demi-gods. Virgil was another onc 
He reported in his Aeneid a fight between 
two gladiators whose hands were bound 
in the deadly cestus, lead encased in leather 
thongs and bound about their arms. The 
loser generally left the ring dead. 


“Well, tor 


ODERN boxing is 212 years old. It 
started with one, John Figg, who in 
1716 sent out an announcement card en- 
graved by William Hogarth, the painter, 
eclaring that he “‘teached fencing, single- 
stick and boxing’ to the nobiliey and 
gentry of the British Empire. This was 
in the days of the Prince Regent and the 
‘bucks’ and Beau Brummels, an age in 
which intense masculinity masqueraded 
undera foppish and feminine code of 
manners. 
The English carried it on for more than 
a century under the same system of patron- 
age that gave the world Bill Shakespeare 
whom Tunney so admires. It came to 
America in 1816 and fell into desuetude 
until the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Its origin here was criminal. Most 
of the old bare knuckle fighters were 
criminals and murderers. Glove fighting 
started with John L. Sullivan, who started 
asa bare knuckle fighter and ended by found- 
ing the glove fighting under the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules in this country. 
Boxing, every once in a while, has gone 
back to its origin. Its history here is one 
of brilliance, alternating with depravity 
and crookedness. It has been legislated in 
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three times in New York and out twice, 
once for crooked bouts, and once because a 
New Yorker promoter accused a chairman 
of the boxing commission of grafting. 

“It isn't that anything's wrong with the 
boxing racket,"’ an old timer said. ‘‘It’s 
the ay in it.”” 

And he spoke the truth. Nearly every 
fighter is honest and there are few fights 
which are crooked. Today the fight racket 
is a giant industry with an annual take of 
$60,000,000 a year. There are between 500 
and 600 fight clubs in the United States, 
all of them operating under boxing com- 
missions modeled after that of New York 
state 

It is a great game, the most interesting 
to men of ase sport. It fosters the spirit 
of aggressiveness and fair play. It makes 
the man indulging in it more manly. It 
flourishes professionally in America be- 
cause we afe a nation of vicarious athletes 
who'd “‘rather see it than be it.”” 

It is, for the most part, a clean game ad- 
ministered cleanly, but every once in a 
while the boys on the fringes, the crooked 
gamblers and promoters and managers pull 

a fast one’’ which, for a while threatens 
to send the game into the discard. 


Shall Michael Jr. Go 
to College? 


Continued from page 43 


the following telegram to his son: 


You are old enough to determine 
your own destiny. Your mother and I 
are heartily glad of your decision. 


He folded the paper carefully and ee 
rom 


: into his pocket. He would send it 
the telegraph office on his way to the 
Club 

Several hours later, half a dozen men 
sat about the great fireplace of the Union 
League Club, talking earnestly. 

Henderson leaned over toward the hearth 
and knocked the ash from his cigar. 

‘Let's get down to an understanding of 
just what we mean by education,” he said. 
We send our boys to school and college, 
I take it, to give them knowledge that 
will make them better men. We're all 
agreed on that. We don't want to make 
scholars out of them; we want them to 
become creditable citizens of force and 
character and honesty. Let me tell you 
My Own experience. 


Y FATHER was considered a rich 
man in the nineties. By self-denial 

and hard work he became one of the largest 
wholesale jewelers in Chicago. He was 
anxious for me to go to college. I went to 
the best boys’ schools and later, to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I joined one of the 
most exclusive edeanishas there and be- 
longed to various inter-fraternity societies. 
“After graduation I spent the summer 
at Lake oon in Wisconsin and from 
there I was summoned by the news of my 
father’s suicide. He had foolishly en- 
dorsed a friend's note for fifty thousand 
dollars; he attempted to recoup in the 
wheat market and got caught in a sudden 
slump. There were just my mother and 
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How they do it makes interesting read- 
ing. They stop at nothing short of mur- 
der. Many a time a fighter has been com- 
pelled to pull his punches on an opponent 
under the threat of guns covering him at 
the ringside. 

There is record, almost current, of a 
fighter’s being compelled to leave the prize 
ring for a year while two rival gangs 
shot it out in a fight for possession of a | 
“piece’’ of him. 

There is record of— 

Tuere Gors THE Bett! 





The Fight Racket, today the respectable | 
wife of Big Business, who was once a\ 
Painted Lady, is again confronted with | 
temptation. The Racketeer wants her | 


back. Will she return to him openly? 

“But what chance has an honest Rack- | 
eteer against those pirates?’’ asks an un-| 
derworld gentleman, speaking of the} 
bankers. 

And Mr. McGuirk reviews the situa-| 
tion and gives you his answer in the next | 
instalment of ‘‘The Inside Story of the 
Fight Racket.”’ 





myself and he hoped his life insurance | 
would comfortably provide for us. 

‘But the company refused to honor his 
policy and my mother declined to take 
the matter to court. When the estate 
was cleared up, there was little enough 
left. Mother and I moved to a small 
apartment on the North side and I started 
out to look for a job. 


**A FRIEND of my father’s, a silk im- 

porter, offered me a position at fifteen 
dollars a week. He told me he hoped to 
raise my salary as soon as I learned some- 
thing about the business, but it seemed 
to me a ridiculous wage to pay a man who 
had been educated at college. My mother 
who had always been delicate and had 
never done any work since I was born, 
tried to make a home for me. 

“I was supposed to get down at the 
office by eight but it was nine o'clock 
generally by the time I arrived there. I 
hated my work, I hated my boss, I hated | 
my fellow clerks. 

“One day after two years with the silk | 
firm, my employer sent for me and told | 
me firmly but not unkindly, that he was 
through. He had given me several warn- 
ings, one and all of which I had resented. 
He said he had tried hard to make a man 
of me, but that I was hopeless. I replied 
I was equally tired of the relationship and 
that he wouldn't so easily find another 
sucker to do my work for fifteen dollars a 
week. 

‘When I got home, my mother was full | 
of sympathy and agreed with me that 
I had been unappreciated and shamefully 
used. She gave me all the money she had 
at the time and I went cheerfully to the 
theater. At the end of a month I began 
to look round for another job.”’ 


Has “IT” and 
a New Skin 


Amazing New Way to Take Off Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles and Other Blemishes 
Now Explained Without Cost 


Beautiful Annie Pritchard of the 
Greenwich Village Follies Gives Tip! 


—and 

in only 

3 days 
What a 
difference 

a new outer 
skin makes 


Popular Annie Pritchard, of the Greenwich 
Village Follies, when on the stage must display 
her charming personality (“IT”) and her clear, 
beautiful skin. So, she had to quickly get rid of 
a tanned, muddy-looking skin acquired from 
several weeks at the seashore. Like thousands 
who want to quickly get rid of some complexion 
destroying blemish, she did not know what to do 
But hearing about a new discovery that easily, 
harmlessly and quickly removes the tanned or 
blemished outer skin, thereby bringing out a 
new, clear, smooth, beautiful skin on face, neck, 
arms, hands or any part of body, she tried it, 
when lo, and behold! she looked more youthful 
and beautiful than ever. 

She says: “I found it did its work, and I en- 
countered no discomfort whatsoever. It leaves 
the skin clear and beautiful.” 

This new, amazing method is fully explained 
in a book called “Beautiful New Skin in 3 Days,” 
which is now being mailed FREE to readers of 
this magazine who write for it, to Wm. Witol, 
author, Dept. R-26, No. 1700 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. All who write for a copy of this 
interesting new book which explains how any- 
one can rid the skin of pimples, blackheads, 
freckles, tan, large pores, oily skin, wrinkles 
and signs of aging, will -eceive it by return mail 
absolutely free. Write now while the free edi 
tion lasts. 
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of happiness and success. Youthful appear- 
ance is a vital asset in this modern age. 
Don’t “ your hair with ordinary dyes 
or restorers. Restore your youthful charm 
with Rap-I-Do! which penetrates into the 
hair with the exact natural color full of soft | 
lustrous brilliance. Absolutely impossible to 
detect. Applied at home, easily and surely 
under our personal expert advice. Fully 
sponsored for its safety by the Federal Cos- 
metic and Medical Council. We have a new 
special FREE offer particularly interesting to 
women who have used ordinary dyes. Send 
the coupon for full information, quickly! 
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“T called on other friends of my father. 
I was asked what were my qualifications. 
[ answered that I was a college graduate 
but I found I could add nothing else. I 
was disappointed, chagrined and finally 
resentful because I couldn't get a job. The 
|woeks and months went by 
| ‘My mother never failed me with her 
| sympathy. She would tip-toe about the 
house in the mornings so as not to wake 
me, and would bring my breakfast to me 
at noon. I remember being vexed with 
her one morning because there was no 
cream. God forgive me! The next day I 
| found her lying on her back on the kitchen 
floor, too weak and ill even to call for 
help. Our old Doctor examined her care- 
| fully and then told me the truth and told 
it to me in such a way, that I got its full 
value. 

“My mother had been deliberately 
starving herself that I might have enough 
to eat! 


E GOT my mother into a hospital 
ward and ltook stock of myself. As 
soon as she was strong enough, she must be 
sent South,the Doctor said. Money must be 
had and I must earn it. I was twenty-six, 
a college graduate, and physically fit. 
What could I do? What was I fitted for? 
|I had devoted sixteen years of my life so 
| as to be able to earn my living by my wits. 
“I realized my wits were worth nothing 
I went out looking for a job 
| but this time in earnest. At the end of 
| three days I went to work as a day laborer 
ith the street railways at $2.25 a day. At 
this point in my life my real education 
| began. All the years of money and study 
| and time wasted over text books and in 
| class rooms were as nothing compared to 
that first week as a day laborer. 

“I was sent to college the better to 
understand life. I got nothing but a dis- 
| torted, mangled vision of it. Below the 
i street level, swinging a pick, I got lifo 
| thrown at me in hunks, and I got it straight, 
stark and true! 

“You've asked, Tripler, if I would send 
| my son to college. I think you've got my 
|answer. I want my son to be educated in 
the real sense of the word, educated so 
that he may know something of his fellow- 
man and what will be expected of him in 
return, I want him to be a useful citizen, 
a man who will know the value of his 
vote and how to cast it; I want him to be 
a man who will make a good husband 
when the time comes, and know how to 
treat and care for a woman, and I want him 
to realize what parenthood means and its 
responsibilities. And to learn these 
things right, I'd send him to hell if I must, 
| but never to college!” 

As Henderson finished there was a long 
silence. Then an older man spoke: 

“And you'd eliminate all colleges and 
higher education, Henderson?” 

“Certainly not. I'd change our methods 
of education. I'd see that our boys learned 
values rather than culture.” 

“Certainly we don’t get culture at our 
universities!" said Alex Flagler, the art 
critic. “‘My father was a scholar and my 
mother a musician. Dad's daily con- 
versation was replete with quotations. 
He knew the Latin and Greek poets, he 
knew his Shakespeare and his Milton, and 
all the English men of letters. 

‘‘When I was seventeen, LAvent to cob 
|lege. It was a typical eastern institution 





| to anyone. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





of the smalier variety. I was very green 
for I had been educated at home. The 
fellows made a great deal of fun of me; 
they ridiculed my manners, my speech, 
and my clothes. I realized that in some 
terrible way I was deficient. 

“There was a piano in the dormitory. 
One day I attempted a little Schumann. 
A sophomore yelled at me to play some- 
thing ‘decent, and a classmate hema 
me a thing called ‘The Mosquitoes’ 
Parade.” I never tried classical music 
after that. 

‘‘But I longed for popularity and in my 
senior year | succeeded in becoming a 
ragtime player frequently in demand. | 
learned to baw] the college songs, I learned 
to drink beer bottoms up and I became one 
of the loudest and most persistent rooters. 

“As a reward for my complete meta- 
morphosis they made me _ yell-leader! 
When I went home with my sheepskin, my 
parents looked at me in bewilderment. | 
thought them so queer and old-fo 
was ashamed to bring my college Bia 
to the house. I was ashamed, I remember, 
because my mother wore a knitted shaw! 
I grew so impatient with them with their 
scholarly illusions and their chatter about 
fuges and counterpoint, that [ ran away. 
I joined a cheap traveling troupe of actors 
and went on the road. I never saw my 
parents again; it was years before I wanted 
to, and then it was too late." 

“But there is some good in colleges,” 
Tripler burst out. ‘““Most of the great 
men of the world were products of universi- 
tics!" 

‘The education our young men receive in 
college today needs thorough overhaul- 
ing,” the art critic continued. ‘‘In the 
days of our fathers, culture was at a 
premium. A knowledge of Latin and the 
classics was essential to the well-informed 
man. Now it is of no consequence whether 
one has read the Aeneid or ever heard of 
Homer.” 


UT there is a greater evil still exist- 
ing insome of our colleges which needs 
immediate rooting out," Madison Gibbs, 
a young attorney, contributed. ‘‘I went 
to Cornell not many years ago and it was 
my privilege to join one of the best fra- 
ternities there. I unfortunately pledged 
myself to another society before I entered 
college, and I was rather surprised when 
I was urged by the men I most admired 
and respected to break my pledge and join 
their fraternity. 
“I did so with much misgiving but 
nothing was thought of it then or later.” 
"You touch upon a vital affliction of our 
colleges and universities,"’ said Judge 
Nathaniel Greene. ‘“‘The sense of honor 
among our undergraduates is pitifully lax. 
I'm speaking of the great western colleges, 
some of the big state universities, particu- 
larly those where the fraternity system 
flourishes. The fraternity is a bad in- 
stitution; it fosters snobbery and loose 
morals. It is a fact—vehemently denied 
by college authorities—but a fact, nevet- 
theless, that cheating prevails to a large 
extent in most of our educational institu- 
tions. 

“Boys in college do not consider it 
wrong or unethical to crib in examinations. 
At my own university it was generally 
the practice. Some of our colleges have 
met this evil by adopting the honor system 
and in some instances—notably Princeton 
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—it has proven a success. My university 

vas a co-educational institution and fifty- 
five per cent. of the enrolled students wete 
women. 

In my senior year the honor system 
as urged upon the student body. It was 
onal down three to one. All the fra- 

‘ernity men voted against it, but the 
women students could have out-voted 
them, had they so desired. It shows how 

w a standard prevailed at the institution 
vhen even the girls rejected the proposi- 
tion! Most of our corrupt politicians are 

rrupt college men. Stealing, cribbing, 
ying are not censured by the under- 
craduates in our colleges as they should 
be. It is the moral standard of the under- 
graduate that needs to be educated. He 
needs to study his Bible more than his 
text books."’ 

“This is a terrible indictment of higher 
education!"’ Michael Tripler said frowning. 

You assert that our colleges and uni- 
versities are nests of corruption, loose 
morals and perverted ideals. If that is so, 
they should be be promptly closed."’ 

“No one decries higher education,” 
Henderson said, turning to him. “We all 
want more education and the right kind 
of education! It’s the methods by which 
education today is being dispensed that 
need to be exterminated. Changes must 
come. Fathers and mothers demand them." 


HREE-FOURTHS of the men who go 
to college,’’ Madison Gibbs broke in, 
go seeking the social science courses; they 
vant culture, general education, and they 
m't get what they are after. They do 
not get culture; they lose what little they 
rought with them. Their standards and 
eals are lowered; their sense of honor 
d their moral obligations are corrupted. 
‘However, your student seeking a de- 
cree in medicine, law, mining or electrical 
igineering, at least leaves his university, 
iploma in hand, having mastered the 
principles of the profession by which he is 
to earn his living. He has something to 
how for his time and money. 
‘A man seeking merely a higher educa- 
tion in social science may stay four years 
t college, idle away his time, crib through 
his examinations, and he is pronounced 
oy the faculty of his university ‘Educated,’ 
nd the world serenely accepts him as such. 
“The professional student is learning 
the means of a livelihood; he dares not idle 
t crib for if he trifles with his opportunity, 
e will inevitably be found out. Who 
nows whether the bachelor of arts has 
acquired any real culture or not?”’ 
“Oh, hang culture!"’ Henderson ex- 
laimed impatiently. ‘‘Let ‘em learn 
about life in our colleges; let "em learn the 
alue of a dollar and the value of a man’s 
word; let ‘em learn how to vote and how 
to work! Let ‘em learn how to behave! 
| never yet saw a man just cut of college 
vho knew how to behave!”’ 
Michael Tripler always thought of his 
private secretary as Larry. And Larry 
had served him faithfully and efficiently. 
Michael admired his secretary; he saw a 
great future ahead of the young man. He 
was devoted, loyal, intelligent, quick in 
thought and speech, invariably accurate, 
passionately eager for work, and had a 
fine, friendly personality. 
Michael eyed him thoughtfully the fol- 
lowing morning as he stood, trim and 
clean-looking, before the great mahogany 
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square desk in Michael's private office. | 

“You're a college man, aren't you, 
Larry?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. I went to the University of 
St. Cloud.” 

“Young Michael writes me he wants to 
go there.” 

“It’s an 
Tripler." 

“He begs hard to go. But, Larry, I have 
my misgivings about college education. 
I fear it is four years wasted in a man's 
life. It gives him false standards and 
corrupts his ideals. I think perhaps it 
would be better to start Michael in here 
and let him work his way up. Let him 
begin in the packing room. I was talking 
with a number of friends at the Club last 
night. They were all college men and 
without exception they vehemently con- 
demned college for the boy who wanted 
a general education.” 

“T think they are wrong, Mr. Tripler. 
College gave me my start in life. I can't 
say too much for what I got out of college. 

“*My father and mother are poor people. 
They are Bavarians and came to this coun- 
try when I was two years old. They have 
a little dry goods store out in Cleveland 
and have made a bare living out of the 
enterprise for the past twelve years. There | 
was no money to send me to college, but | 
I was eager to §°. 

“Once a student at St. Cloud I didn’t) 
care what happened. I got a job right | 
away, waiting on table. Then I became an 
advertising solicitor for the college paper. 
There was no trouble making money; I 
made,more than enough and even sent! 
some home. Throughout my four years at | 
St. Cloud I always chose the branches of | 


excellent institution, Mr. 





study that would give me the culture I| Zener le 


needed. I knew I could make good in a 
business way after I graduated, but I 
wanted to be a gentleman. 

“English and History and the Romance | 
languages attracted me. I studied hard | 
and I graduated near the top of my class. 
But I got a great deal more out of college 
than I feuak ie my text books. I became 
the manager of the football team and I 
also managed the college weekly. I 
learned a lot about business in a practical 
bm f I was too poor to join a fraternity | 

I'm glad I didn’t. 

“But I made wonderful friends, and 
some of the very closest and warmest | 
were among the fraternity men. The| 
friendships a boy makes in college, Mr. 
Tripler, are one of the strongest arguments 
for a college education I know. The 
friends you make then stand by you all 
your life. 





| 


ERHAPS you remember the Smithson- 

Kent deal, we put over here? You want- 
ed some facts and figures from the City Hall 
and you didn’t know how to get them. 
Mr. Baker, the company’s attorney, 
claimed they couldn’t be had. You re- 
member I got them for you. Jerry Fitz- 
gerald is the clerk in the Recorder's office. 
Jerry was left-half on the St. Cloud team 
and he and I were pals. I telephoned him 
and told him what I wanted and he sent | 
the information up to me by messenger the | 
same afternoon. There is nothing so| 
wonderful to me about this great country, | 
Mr. Tripler, as the fact that any man} 
can get a fine education if he wants one. | 
What would the poor man’s son do with- | 
out the chance that college offers him?”’ 
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the rich man’s son?”’ Michael 


“And 


| Tripler asked. 


“It offers the same opportunity to him— 
to everyone. The difference between the 
rich man’s son and the poor man’s son 
when they get to college is that the poor 
man's son works for his education; he 
earns it.” 

“Perhaps you're right, Larry,’ Michael 
Tripler said as his secretary paused. “‘Per- 
haps you're right. I confess I don’t know. 
I'm beginning to think it depends on the 
boy ee 

Five prominent, clear-headed men had 
condemned the modern methods of college 
teaching and the influences of the great 
universities; one young advocate had 
staunchly championed them. Was young 
Michael to become a disreputable scape- 
grace like his cousin or a young man with 
some of the force and character of his 
father’s secretary? 

“Your personal mail, Mr. Tripler.”’ 
Larry placed a small packet of envelopes 
on the desk. The topmost bore young 
Michael's sprawling handwriting. His 
father picked it up and slit it open, with 
a sigh. His son had been waiting im- 
patiently for his decision and now was 
going to upbraid him for the delay. 


Dear Dad: I've been talking this business 
of going to college over with Buddy and 
Terry Scaggs, and we aren't so keen about 
the idea as we were. It seems a lot of time 
wasted to us. We'd have a corking time, of 
course, but I don’t think we'd get much 
good out of it. Buddy's crazy to go into the 
moving picture business. He says the mo- 
tion picture industry is in its infancy and he 


says we'd do much better by going out to Los 
Angeles and getting a job with one of the 
big concerns and learning the business 
from the ground up. Not as actors, you 
know, but as camera men and directors. 
There's money and a great future in it. 

If we study the business and learn to 
know it inside and out, the opportunity will 
surely come along some day when we can go 
to our fathers and say—here's a big scheme; 
we believe we can put it over; we've learned 
the moving picture business and we know 
what we're talking about; will you lend us 
the money to finance it? Terry says it will 
cost our fathers much less than sending us to 
college and | _— he’s right. It appeals 
to me because the business is young scill and 
we Can grow up in it and have the jump on 
the other fellows. I'll bet we'll be hiring 
some of our present classmates four years 
from now and they'll be glad to get the job 
to work for us! Write me what you think 
of the idea. I hope you and Moth’ won't 
be disappointed because I don't want to go 
to college. 


| Speers TRIPLER gave an audible 
chuckle when he finished the last 
pase and then reread the letter slowly, a 
road grin upon his face. 

**By George, the boy's a wonder!"" He 
sucked in a great breath of delight and 
added inelegantly: “I should worry about 
him!"’ 

He reached into his inside coat ket 
and drew out the telegram he had addressed 
to his son the day before. He read it over 
carefully, still smiling. 

““Larry!"’ he called, as his secretary came 
into the room. ‘‘I forgot to send this tele- 
gram to Michael yesterday. Will you see 
that it gets off right away?” 


fo | ——— 


Well, Here We Are! 


Continued from page 73 


Pullman car or ship's smoking room. He 
turns up at the inauspicious moment pop- 
eyed with expectancy. Here he is and he 
double dares you to thrill him with your 
Broadway and its sin-stained hell holes. 
He has been around a little himself and no 
fooling! 


VEN to a Scotsman, it is a bit painful 

‘to go into the mercenary side of these 
expectations of our out-of-town friends. 
But it must be done. Simple justice de- 
mands it for a better understanding. 

What the visitor calls a “‘night out,”’ in 
New York runs into what Broadway calls 
“important moncy.”’ 

Suppose, for instance, we itemize an 
ordinary evening of doing the town. We 
shall dispense with the cost of liquor 
which is usually the most expensive item 
of all. 

Dinner for two $12 
Theater for two $16. 
Supper at night club—-$10. 
Toral $38. 

Now that is scaling things down to the 
minimum and does not include the tipping 
and other inetdentals. So you can easily 
see what entertaining just a couple of 
friends a week does to the poor New York- 
er’s bank roll. Even though the spirit is 
willing the pocketbook often is weak. 

New York's floating population is more 
than 200,000 daily and this constyutes the 


"!}army to which New Yorkers must make 
J | cheir excuses and apologies. The problem 


is not only one of conserving energy for 
work the next day but is highly economic 

When the tables are turned and the New 
Yorker drops into some city unexpectedly, 
the best he gets is an invitation to dinner, a 
rocker on the front porch and the radio 
He asks or expects no more and if he could 
return the hospitality in the same fashion 
in New York, everything would be per- 
fectly dandy. 

Just try the same brand of hospitality in 
New York and watch the evening shrivel 
into a terrible dud. The visitor in New 
York wants a lot of action. He wants to 
see all the places and anything less than a 
ringside table or a theater seat in Row A 
may not make him angry, but he is going 
to feel terribly, terribly hurt. 


O FAR I have given up all hope of ever 
making the idea prnennees in the brush 
that we of New York are mighty glad to 
see them but that we have no telephone 
addresses of ‘‘ladies for the evening’’; no 
special bootleggers or even a slight bowing 
acquaintance with night club head-waiters. 
Most of us are engaged in the serious 
business of making a living just as they are 
back home. We go to the theater once or 
twice a month and cat out at the same 
ratio. We are simple folk, yea—kindly 
folk. 
All of which may sound highly comical 
but it is true. So be considerate. It will 
make our frenzied lives far more livable. 


The New McCLURE’S 





The Prisoner in the Opal 
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jealousy. For they were fatal letters 
scribbled by Evelyn Devenish, some in 
that very house down there, the Chateau 
Suvlac.”" 

But there had been a compact between 
the two of them that all letters should be 
destroyed on the day they were received. 

“One side of the correspondence—his,"’ 
Hanaud continued, “‘had been destroyed. 
He was sure of Evelyn's loyalty.” 

‘But after Evelyn Devenish was dead,”’ 
Mr. Ricardo exclaimed, ‘‘the letters had 
lost their value. Also, it seems, they were 
dangerous to him. He would have de- 
stroyed them on that night when Evelyn 
Dev enish died.”’ 

“On that night, as you will see,” 
Hanaud replied, “‘the good Robin Webster 
was very vomy The morning found him 
still at his labors. Had it not been very 
necessary that he should hold a little com- 
mittee meeting at the Chateau Mirandol 
with our dear Vicomte and that ambitious 
voung judge, those letters would have been 
little gray flakes, before we ever cast our 
eves on them.” 

Hanaud opened the leather portfolio 
which he had laid upon the table and took 
out a copy of the photographed letters. 


N THE first of the marked passages, 
Evelyn Devenish writing from Biarritz 
to Suvlac reluctantly agual vs a marriage 
between Diana Tasborough and Robin 
Webster. “‘Of course she’s in love with 
vou. She has already sent Bryce Carter 
about his business. She can't talk for five 
minutes without bringing you in... I 
sometimes wish that you were disfigured 
and rather horribly, so that no one in the 
world except myself would willingly look 
at you . Oh, I'd make up for them! 
But we are as poor as rats and nothing's 
any good without money. 

Once he was married to Diana, there 
would be money to burn for both of them. 

She was to be provoked by subtle ap- 
peals to her curiosity, her love of excite- 
ment. She was to be persuaded that she 
had committed the unforgivable sin. Re- 
morse and the fear of scandal would turn 
her into a pup 

Hanaud land a broad hand upon the 
typed copies. 

“So you see the position of affairs. Both 
of these young women in love with Robin 
Webster and both of them fooled by him. 
Evelyn Devenish will let him marry Diana 
Tasborough, so long as she keeps him for 
herself. Meanwhile he keeps her letters. 
Diana is certain that he loves her, and if 
he worships the Devil, well—so will she. 

‘That's the position then,’ said Hanaud, 
“when Joyce Whipple, disturbed by the 
letters she had received from Diana, puts 
off that urgent return of hers to America 
and invites herself to the Chateau Suvlac. 
And see how the coming of Joyce Whipple 
upsets things. Read!"’ and he placed a 
broad finger end upon a sentence. 

“You stare at her, like a schoolboy at 
a girl with a plait down her back. You 
are troubled when she speaks to you. You 
jump when she comes near you. Why 
you even look—silly—yes, silly, Robin!"" 
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There it was. 
his fate. In another letter Evelyn wrote: 


It’s intolerable. I don't want to 
threaten but you have got to do what 
I want. My necklace has gone and you 
know where and why. You won't 
find it difficult to arrange. I don't be- 
lieve for a moment that she's going to 
America. She's spying. I am sure of it. 
She's going to make all the trouble she 
can to save Diana. But you can use 
the journey to America as an excuse. 
She is going from Bordeaux to Cher- 
bourg, she says. You can drive her 
into Bordeaux the night before she 
goes. You must fix it up or I'll do 
what she’s meaning todo. Yes, I will. 
The whole story—the Black Mass, our 
plan concerning Diana. Do you know 
I went to the Cave of the Mummies 
today? You remember that boy? I 
dream of that—just that for her! It 
would serve her right for interfering. 
You don't mean the least little thing 
to her. We shall all be at Mirandol 
on Wednesday night. You can arrange 
the little that is left to be arranged 
there, and then on Thursday—she can 
go with you to Bordeaux. 


This was the last extract to which 
Hanaud called Mr. Ricardo’s attention. 
He took back the copies of the letters and 
replacing them in his portfolio, locked it. 

‘So's there's the history of this crime 
up to the point where Joyce Whipple be- 
gins her story,” he said. ‘Evelyn Devenish 
demanding the murder of Joyce Whipple 
under the threat of a complete exposure; 
Diana Tasborough in a maze of fear and 
excitement; Robin Webster at his wits’ ends, 
desiring Joyce, as he had never desired any- 
one and solving his dilemma as he thought 
by one swift blow which would implicate 
everyone, you understand, Diana, the 
Judge, Cassandre de Mirandol. 

He stood up as he ended his speech and 
reached for his hat. Mr. Ricardo however 
did not move. He looked about the room 
rather sadly. 

“I am sorry,”’ he said. “I had a hope 
that Diana somehow would be found quite 
outside the crime.”’ 

“IT shall put your mind at ease,"’ said 
Hanaud gravely. ‘Diana Tasborough 
was not here upon that night. It was I 
who told her of the murder of Evelyn 
Devenish. Let us go!" 

He locked the door of the Conference 
Room behind him and handed the key to 
the sergeant in charge. 


N THE meee evening four people 


sat down to dinner at the corner 
table by the window in the restaurant of 
the Faisan d'Or, Julius Ricardo and 
Hanaud in chairs upon one side, Joyce 
Whipple and Bryce Carter upon the cush- 
ioned bench against the wall. 
Joyce spoke. 

‘I shall tell you what happened to me,” 
she said ‘‘from the date of my arrival at the 
Chateau Suviac. But I understand that a 
phrase I once used has caused Mr. Ricardo 


Robin Webster had met | 
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|a good deal of perplexity. ‘Cinderella 
must be home by midnight." That was 
the sentence, wasn't it? It surprised him, 
because two American girls let loose on 
Europe must according to all traditions 
be multi-millionaires. But my sister and 
I have never had millions of money. We 
were both employed in a big library at 
Washington; and though we had in- 
| herited a tiny property at San Diego in 
California, it just kept us decently dressed. 
| We were working girls. There was a 
head-librarian, an assistant and six girls 


under them who divided up the alphabet." 


TX points of importance to Joyce 
Whipple's narrative were to be borne 
in mind by her audience. Firstly the letters 
of the alphabet for which she was re- 
sponsible were M to O inclusive. She had 
to possess and did possess a working 
knowledge of the subjects which fell 
| within those letters. 

Secondly, Professor Henry Brewer, of the 
Pharmacological Laboratory at Leeds, 
came out to Washington while she was 
employed at the library, to serve upon an 
International Commission for the suppres- 
sion of the Opium Traffic. His duties took 
him frequently to the library, and since 
Opium was his subject, to the particular 
department in the charge of Joyce Whipple. 
The pair became friends, and when Brewer 
returned home, he left behind him a warm 
invitation to the two girls to make every 
use of him should they ever come to 
England. 

“Soon after Professor Brewer went 
away,” Joyce continued, “‘oil was found 
upon our little estate and a well was sunk. 
So making up our minds to see something 
of the world, we gave up our positions, 
and crossed to Europe. But a year ago the 
well went dry. My sister was returning 
to the United States. 

“IT should have gone straight back too 
and saved what I had left. But I wasn't 
going to. I meant to have my fling while 
I was young enough to get every ounce of 
fun and enjoyment out of it. Afterwards 
I would go back to MtoO. I was going 
back this summer. The library was taking 
me on again. That's what I meant when 
I said to Mr. Ricardo ‘Cinderella must be 
home before midnight.’ 

‘I reached the Chateau Suvlac a fort- 
night before you,”’ Joyce resumed. “‘I had 
invited myself by telegram and when Jules 
Amadée led me out on to the terrace in the 
afternoon, I found besides Diana, Evelyn 
Devenish, Monsieur de Mirandol and 
Robin Webster assembled about the tea- 
tray. It was obvious after a very few 
minutes that they were there to give me 
the once over. 

“I was a disturbance, you see. Diana 
was nervous, with lapses into dreams. I 
was all at once a stranger to her. With 
Evelyn and Monsieur de Mirandol I was 

|at once unpopular. On the other hand 
Robin Webster showed me a good deal of 
attention. Too much, in fact. J retired early 
that night. But my uneasiness was not at 
all relieved by what I had seen that eve- 
ning. Diana was so unlike the Diana I used 
to know that I was alarmed. 

‘I thought Monsieur de Mirandol quite 
impossible and Robin Webster quite in- 
tolerable. 

“I must have fallen asleep while I was 
worrying over these problems, but so rest- 
lessly that a mere murmur of voices under- 





neath my window was sufficient to wake 
me up. I heard no sound indeed at all but 
these voices whispering and murmuring 
upon the terrace, and an occasional quick 
‘Hush! Hush!’ when one of them rose 
upon a higher note. Then my name was 
uttered. ‘She is staying for a fortnight 
She goes straight from here to America.’ 

“I could not mistake the thin high 
voice of Monsieur de Mirandol. 

“She will be out of the way. Diana 
arranged that she should have the upper 
room on purpose,’ and quickly upon that 
came the ‘Hush! Hush!’ of the third 
voice. 

“I sat up in my bed then. I should be 
out of the way. Out of the way of what? 

‘‘Good manners or bad manners, I could 
stand no more of it. I slipped out of bed 
and crawled on my hands and knees to the 
window. I raised my head very very care- 
fully and looked down on to the terrace 
Three people were standing at the edge of 
the terrace in the moonlight, not exactly 
under my window, but a little to the right 
opposite to the window of the drawing- 
room. They were Monsieur de Mirandol, 
Robin Webster and Evelyn Devenish. 
Someone in the drawing-room was now 
approaching. I no doubt was comfortably 
supposed to be fast asleep. 

“I heard a day named and then another. 


gir: EDNESDAY or Friday, of 
course,” said Robin Webster. 
‘The sooner the better.” 

‘* “Wednesday week then,’ Monsieur de 
Mirandol answered. ‘It will take a little 
time to let the right people know.’ 

“But there was a note of hesitation in 
his voice. It became evident to me that 
Monsieur de Mirandol was alarmed. The 
affair, whatever it was, was becoming too 
well known altogether. There was 
danger. People who knew of it, really 
knew of it, so that it was impossible to 
maintain any denial, could insist upon 
coming and for their own ends. 

“He reproached Evelyn Devenish. She 
had spoken carelessly over there in Bor- 
deaux, and some atrocious woman had 
simply bullied her way in. Evelyn de- 
fended herself. I heard the name Corisor, 
and Monsieur de Mirandol shrugged his 
shoulders like a man who knows the 
world and said quite clearly—it was 
strange how that high piping voice carried 
—Oh, Jeanne Corisot! I don’t say no! 
A different matter. But the old woman!’ 

“And a phrase struck my ears and 
tingled. 

“But since everyone is masked,’ argued 
Evelyn. 

‘* “Except me,’ said Robin Webster. 

** “And, since it is my house which is 
used, me,’ continued Monsieur de Miran- 
dol; and immediately the ‘Hush! Hush!’ 
came more insistently than ever. 

‘**“She is coming,’ Evelyn Devenish 
said. 

"Then I'm off quick,’ said Robin 
Webster. ‘Good night,’ he said hurriedly. 

‘**Good-night, my friend Guibourg,’ 
Monsieur de Mirandol said with a piping 
laugh. Robin Webster laughed quietly. 

‘They did not know that I had served 
in a great library, and that my letters were 
M to O inclusive. O contains Occult, and 
I had to have a working knowledge of 
that subject. ‘L'ami Guibourg! Mon- 
sieur de Mirandol had said. His laugh as 
he spoke the name, Robin Webster's laugh 
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as he greeted it, linked the name with the 
mysterious engagement for Wednesday 
week. There was only one Guibourg—the 
infamous Abbé of the Black Mass. Wednes- 
day week too! That was the date. A 
Wednesday or a Friday! 


HOSE two days were the days set 

aside for those unholy ceremonies. | 
had got to the heart of Diana's secret 
now, of her obsession, her indifference— 
yes, and of my forebodings too." 

Joyce Whipple omitted from her story 
the ordinary expeditions and amusements 
which occupied the days and evenings of 
the small party at the Chateau Suvlac. 
She kept to the incidents relative to herself. 
She was sent to Coventry by Evelyn 
Devenish and Monsieur de Mirandol, who 
was never out of the house; she found 
more and more continually Robin Webster 
at her side; Mrs. Tasborough, the com- 
panion, sunned herself in her newly dis- 
covered authority; each night some few 
people from the neighborhood dined and 
danced, and once or twice the Abbé 
Fauricl played his’ game of whist at the 
Chateau Suvlac. 

As for Diana, she walked apart with the 
bandage of her dreams across her eyes. 
Even the service of her house became in- 
different to her, the small attentions to 
her guests neglected, and thus quite natu- 
rally Joyce slid into the habit of preparing 
the cocktails, and the nightcaps before 
the party separated of an evening. 

On the third night of Joyce's visit two 
little incidents occurred which were of 
importance. She had danced, reluctantly, 
with Robin Webster and he had guided 
her to the end of the terrace away from the 
others. Suddenly he stopped. 

‘I can't go on like this,’ he had said 
to Joyce. “‘You must come down into 
the garden and talk to me. It’s horrible 
what I am going through.” 

‘To please him | talked a bit with him 
but escaped as quickly as I could. I slipped 
into the drawing-room which was empty. 

“I sat there for a few moments watch- 
ing the couples dancing outside and then 
Diana joined me. She sat down beside 
me with an embarrassed smile and began 
at once to talk to me rapidly. 

‘I am going to tell you something, 
Joyce. I haven't told it to any of my 
friends yet. So you must keep it a secret 
for the moment. I don’t mean to have 
people advising and interfering in what 
isn't any concern of theirs. They probably 
won't know at all until it is done. I'm 
going to marry Robin Webster.’ 

“| was really startled by her announce- 
ment and no doubt my face showed it. 
For she continued quickly, 

“You're astonished, but you don't 
know him. He's wonderful, really 
wonderful.’ 

‘But when are you going to be 
married?’ I gasped. 

‘* “Next month,’ she answered; and then 
the most curious look, half pride, half 
fear, shone upon her face. ‘I can’t tell 
you everything. But we are set apart he 
and I—and—a few other people. fs the 
most terrific secret. I was frightened at 
first— Perhaps I still am a little— But 
one’s carried away . one wouldn't go 
back if one could.’ 

“Her face was transfigured. She spoke 
in a low voice hoarse with emotion, her 
features quivering, her breast rising and 
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falling as though she had run a race, and | 
her hands picking at her frock. And thea | 
suddenly she clapped her hands te ber 
eyes and burst into a torrent of tears. 

** ‘Oh, Lam afraid ...I1 am afraid... 
she cried in a voice suddenly desolate and | 
hopeless; and before I could utter a word 
she had risen and rushed from the room. 

“I sat on, with a gleam of hope in my 
mind. De Mirandol and Evelyn Devenish, 
I set them aside as really sincere. That 
devil-worship still existed here and there 
in the world of drawing-rooms as vigor- | 
ously as in the world of jungles and wide 
forests, I knew very well. And both de 
Mirandol, the disappointed degenerate, 
and Evelyn Devenish, the neurotic creatur- | 
of her sex, were both marked out for it 
But Robin Webster was different. He was | 
just the cunning manipulator who saw 
in it a weapon and an opportunity. He 
could marry Diana Tasborough. Yes, but 
he wanted a serf, not a wife. Believing | 
in him as the High-Priest of Satan she was | 
malleable as sculptor's clay. 

‘The one hope I had of countering his 
fine plans lay in Diana's sudden storm of 
tears and the words which had followed 
it. She was afraid. Therefore she could 
be rescued. But how? I was still con-| 
sidering that question when the door into 
the corridor was opened and Evelyn 
Devenish came in. She walked straight 
across the room to me with a face very 
white and set 

‘I met Diana in tears just outside this 
room. What have you said to her?’ she 
demanded; and I replied: 

“Mind your own business!" 

‘Lam going to,’ she said, and nodding 
at me with a strange look in her eyes, 
she went out on to the terrace." 

At this point Joyce asked for more coffee, 
and not until she had drunk it and lighted 
a cigarette, was she willing to resume her | 
narrative. 


ND she took up her story again. ‘‘l| 
tossed about all night and when the 
morning dawned I was no nearer to a 
solution,’ she said. ‘But I had reached 
one conviction. 
“In a word I must be present in the 
house of Monsieur de Mirandol, I must be | 
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an eye-witness, and, more, I must have || 


some evidence to prove who, out of the | 
Chateau Suvlac, took a part in those orgies 
of horror. 

“You see we had all walked up to the 
Chateau Mirandol the day before, to take 
tea there and see the library. We went 
along the road past the farm buildings and 
up the hill, and entered the grounds by the 
little gate in the high hedge. It was the 

natural way from the Chateau Suvlac 
and I felt sure that it would be the one 
used on Wednesday week. 

‘Now I had a great friend in Professor 
Brewer, as you all know. He had served 
during the War in one of the Intelligence 
Divisions, and among the many stories he 
told me about those times was this. 





‘Just before the Irish rising, the Ger- 
mans, by means of their submarines, were 
in touch with Irish leaders on the West | 
Coast. It was necessary to identify those | 
leaders, and an empty house on a lonely 
strip of cliff was suspected to be their 
mecting-place. But so many precautions 
were taken, and so much vigilance used at 
the times when these meetings took place, 
that no raid would have had any chance 
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| of success. Not a soul would have been 
found near the spot. 

| ‘Accordingly Professor Brewer con- 
cocted a mixture of mustard gas and var- 
‘nish which if you touched it would not 
trouble you for an hour or so, but after 
that time would develop a sore on your 
hand which no remedy could heal within 
six weeks. He smeared with his varnish 
the little gate which led to the front door. 
The authorities then had only to wait and 
gather in anyone going about with an 
obstinate sore on the palm of his hand. I 
| remembered this story during my sleepless 
night, and the next morning I wrote to him 
at Leeds asking him to send me some of the 
varnish in a registered packet and telling 
him why I wanted it. 

| ‘My next step was a little more difficult. 
|In answer to Monsieur de Mirandol's 
|}complaint that his ceremonies were too 
widely known, there had been mention 
that the company went to them masked, 
| and again M to O inclusive assured me that 
the answer was sound. I wondered whether 
a mask was supposed to be sufficient or 
whether some more complete disguise was 
adopted. I hoped the latter. 

“It was reasonable to assume that a 
blasphemy of this kind would be cele- 
brated late at night after the world had 
gone to bed. 

“But I should have been at Suvlac for 
ten days. Would a mask be enough to dis- 
guise me? Especially from Robin Webster, 
the Celebrant, whose eyes made me hot 
and cold as they slid covetously over me 
from my head to my shoes. Was a domino 
used? I could get that and a mask no 
doubt in a big town like Bordeaux without 
the slightest difficulty. 
~ | thought of a way to make sure. My 
bedroom, as you all know, was above 
Diana's. I had but to wait for an oppor- 
tunity when Diana had gone out, slip into 
| her room and discover if I could what she 

ve going to wear. 


““T GOT my opportunity two days later 
when the rest were visiting a family 
in Arcachon. 

‘I was as quick as I could be, therefore, 
|in running through Diani's clothes. But 
| 1 had of course to refold and relay every- 

thing exactly as I found it and I had been 
choos quarters of an hour at this work, 
| before I came across at the bottom of a 
drawer, a boy's black velvet suit, a short 
cassock of scarlet velvet, and a black 
domino to cover them. 
| “There was a white cardboard box. 
I opened it and caught my breath. I 
almost cried out. For in the box lay that 
|curiously odious mask with the purple 
lips, the livid face and bright red hair with 
which you are all familiar. 

“But I couldn't get a mask like that. 
It was the work of a real artist. And then 
in a flash the inspiration did come. If I 
| could take Diana's place! The dress itself 
|showed that she was to take an actual 
part in the celebration. Ske was to be the 
acolyte who swings the censer. If I could 
take her place—and get away scot free 
afterwards! 

“I won't say that I wasn't desperately 
frightened. I was. I knew that I should 
receive very little mercy from Evelyn 
Devenish once I was helpless in her hands. 
I shivered as I stood there. But it wasn't 
all from fear. There was excitenfent in 
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“That evening was of good augury. I 
had made a guess that Evelyn Devenish 
was a woman who would never move 
without a little store of soporifics. I told 
her after dinner that I was sleeping badly 
at Suvlac but that since I didn’t have a 
doctor's prescription, I didn't see how I 
was going to get a sleeping draught which 
it would be worth while to take. Evelyn 
Devenish first of all laughed contemptu- 
ously at my innocence. But she ceased 
to laugh. She looked at me curiously and 
then with a gleam of pleasure. 


** QUT of course, I can help you,’ she 

cried. Sol was right in my guess. 
‘I have some chloral in crystals. I'll fetch 
you a few,’ and she hurried off to her room. 

“I think it had come into her head that 
a good strong sleeping draught taken by 
me on the evening of Wednesday week 
would be a sound proposition. I should 
be kept out of the way very completely. 
I was the more sure of that when she re- 
turned with a little paper ee For she 
—_ insisted that I should let her 
cnow in the morning what effect the 
crystals had had. 

***You must dissolve them in water of 
course, she said. ‘I have given you 

uité a small dose to be on the safe side. 
But it’s important that I should know 
tomorrow how it has worked.’ 

‘I promised to let her know, and took 
the crystals to my room. But once there, 
I was frightened to use them. I hadn't 
the slightest idea whether it was a weak 
dose or a strong dose—or even too strong 
a dose which had been given to me. Yes, 
that fear was unpleasantly vivid tome. | 
watched the crystals disappearing in the 
water under the light of the lamp by my 
bed and I wondered whether I was not dis- 
solving enough to put me out of the way 
for good and all. 

““L got into bed and drank the glassful 
of water ina hurry. I was in a panic when 
I had done it, and I tried quite uselessly 
not to sleep at all. ‘I won't,’ I said to 
myself. ‘I won't,’ and the next thing | 
remember was looking at my watch in 
broad daylight and realizing that it was 
half-past eleven and my coffee, stone-cold, 
was on the table at my side. I felt a little 
heavy but nothing worse: and I was in- 
clined to doubt whether if I had been 
naturally a light sleeper, the dose would 
have been strong enough. So all that | 
said to Evelyn was: 

“Yes, I slept a good deal better. | 
didn’t wake up so often.’ 

‘Evelyn Devenish nodded her head. 

** “Well, I'll give you a stronger draught 
next time. But it mustn't be yet. If you 
get into the habit of taking this stuff it 
won't have any effect. You shall have 
some more of the crystals in five days’ 
time, if you remind me.’ 

“Now five days brought us exactly to 
the Wednesday when I was to be out of the 
way. I thanked her very gratefully for 
her kindness. Then I went daily to the 
Abbé Fauriel’s church. I was watching 
every movement of the one small boy 
of the village who acted as his acolyte. 

“On Tuesday morning, too, the regis- 
tered parcel arrived from Leeds and so 
everything was ready. 

“On the Wednesday after luncheon I 
reminded Evelyn Devenish of her promise 
of.the sleeping draught. 

She was most pleasant. 
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‘Of course I hadn't forgotten,’ she an- 
swered. ‘You shall certainly have it, 
Joyce.” Then she changed her note. ‘I 
want you to do something for me in re- 
turn. Oh, a little thing! It'll sound silly 
to you. Perhaps it is. But I am rather 
superstitious,’ and she pulled herself up as 
though she had said too much. ‘I want 
vou to lend me something you usually 
wear—that bracelet for instance,’ and she 
pointed to the gold band round my wrist. 
I'll give it back to you tomorrow.’ 

‘No doubt I looked surprised. I 
couldn't imagine why even the most super- 
stitious person should want it. It wasn't 
a charm, or a thing which is supposed to 
bring luck like a bracelet of elephant’s 
hair. It was just a strip of gold with a 
fire opal at the clasp. I unfastened it, 
however, and gave it to her. 

‘* ‘Of course you can have it,’ I said 
rather amused. Evelyn Devenish almost 
snatched at it. 

‘I waited until after tea in the garden 

we had no expedition arranged for that 
day—and then t clieped out alone for a 
walk, with the varnish, a small paint 
brush and a thick pair of gloves in my 
hand-bag. I went by the hill-road to the 
little gate in the tall hedge of the Mirandol 
garden. No one was within sight. I put 
on the thick gloves and po the latch 
and the post and the rail carefully and 
quickly. 


Wie I was dressing for dinner 
Evelyn Devenish knocked at my 


door and entered the room. 

‘Here's the draught for you,’ she said. 

‘I dissolved about three quarters of the 
crystals in a small amount of water, while 
I finished dressing, poured the draught 
carefully into a little medicine bottle, 
corked the bottle and hid it in a drawer. 

“When I went down to dinner and 
found you,’” she turned towards Mr. 
Ricardo with a smile. ‘‘You gave me a 
fine shock afterwards, although you were 
unaware of it, but at that moment, I 
was delighted to see you. I had been 
alone before—now I had someone who 
would stand by my side.”’ 

“I welcomed you all the more,’’ Joyce 
continued, “‘because we were all with the 
exception of Robin Webster nervous on 
that evening. He was as calm, as self- 
assured, as though he had no anxiety upon 
his mind heavier than a doubt whether 
the shower of rain would fall in time to 
increase the vintage. 

“But the rest of us were troubled, and 
when the Abbé Fauriel arrived with his 
story of the stolen vestments, I think we 
were all on the edge of hysteria. I know 
that I made the most terrible blunder, 
when I cried out ‘It is not I who dispense 
the cold!" There was not a soul in the 
dining-room except the servants, Mrs. 
Tasborough and Mr. Ricardo who did 
not understand my allusion. 

‘I had given away my knowledge of 
the horrible secret which bound that little 
household as clearly as if I had stood up 
and cried it aloud. 

“But a little as the party broke up, 
de Mirandol said in his high voice, ‘At 
one o'clock then." Then a low cry of 
impatience from Evelyn Devenish, but he 
added ‘tomorrow,’ and they all laughed. 

“The arrangement was to hold then. I 
have explained to you how I had slipped 
into the way of preparing the drinks of the 
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party. I ran off to my room, got the little 
bottle with the sleeping-draught, and 
holding it in my handkerchief, returned 
to the drawing-room just in time to hear 
Mrs. Tasborough calling for Diana to mix 
a nightcap for the Abbé. 

“Diana, Mr. Ricardo, at all events, will 
remember, came into the room last of all 
and asked me for a brandy and soda. The 
table was so placed that I had my back to 
the room. took the cork out of the 
little bottle, put some brandy into the 
glass, and then tilting the syphon with my 
left hand, squirted the soda water into it 
At the same time I was holding the glass 
on the table with my right ieatent I was 
able to empty the little phial into th- 
brandy under cover of the noise made by 
the syphon. Jt was still very early.”’ 

““Yes,"" Mr. Ricardo agreed. ‘‘I re- 
member that it was exactly ten minutes to 
eleven when I began to prepare myself for 
bed.”” 

“I had made up my mind to wait for an| 
hour and a half before I stole down to} 
Diana's room. And I have never known | 
time creep so slowly. 

“I had been sitting on my bed in the 
dark for a long time. I turned on the light | 
again and looked at my watch. It was| 
within a few minutes of half-past twelve. | 
I crept downstairs and very gently opened | 
Diana's door. Her light was still burning, 
but she herself lay upon her bed in the} 
dress which she had been wearing, breath- 
ing easily and sound asleep. 

“I gathered together the clothes she was 
to wear, turned out the light, took the 
key from the lock, and after going out 
locked the door behind me. 

“At ten minutes to one, then, dressed 
and masked I slipped out of the front door 
and went wide down the road to the 
farm buildings. A small car without any 
lights stood in the road. Robin Webster 
quite undisguised sat at the wheel with a 
woman beside him—Evelyn Devenish. 
I climbed into the rumble seat. Neither 
Robin Webster nor Evelyn pressed the in- 
vitation to join them, and the car ran 
swiftly along the road across the pasture 
and up the hill to the gate. 

“I let them both get down first and I was | 
still indeed on the step, when I heard a} 
stifled oath from Webster and a little cry 
of annoyance from Evelyn Devenish. Both | 
of them had got some of my Professor's | 
varnish on their hands, and when I reached | 
them they were rubbing it off as best they | 
could with their handkerchiefs. “Be care- | 
ful of the gate. It’s sticky,’ said Robin | 
Webster as he swung it open. 


PASSED through behind him and 
Evelyn Devenish, and I kicked it to 
with my foot. I wanted everybody who 
used that gate tonight to open it with a 
hand upon the latch. The front door of | 
the house was open and the passage lit. | 
‘*This way,’ said Robin Webster 
quietly, and he led us round to the back of 
the house. Here Monsieur de Mirandol 
was waiting, and we went up by a back 
staircase to a small room behind the Con- | 
ference Room and leading into it by a door 
in the panel. On a chair were the vest- 
ments of the Abbé Fauriel. Monsieur de 
Mirandol was in a fever. His face was 
patched with red and his hands shaking. 
“You are ready?’ he asked ‘It is time. 
“Evelyn Devenish laughed, upon a low | 
thrilling note. 
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‘* “This is my moment,’ she said. ‘The 
old days shall be the new days. What 
happened once shall happen again. Lord 
of the Earth!’ she cried in a low voice, and 
sobbed and spoke her prayer again. ‘Lord 
of the Earth,’ and she crossed herself up- 
wards instead of downwards with her 
thumb. ‘Give him back to me!’ 

“She looked at Robin Webster, her 
eyes shining bright thro. the holes of 
a black silk mask. She was wearing a 
long cloak which she hel e about her, 
and I noticed for the first time, with a 
shock, that her feet in her slippers were 
bare Give him back to me,’ she re- 
peated like a woman distracted, and de 
Mirandol took her by the elbow 

Come!" he said, and he led her into 
the big room closing the door behind him 
Meanwhile Robin Webster had stood 
like a figure of stone, with his eyes bent 
upon the floor. He raised his face with a 
sigh of relief. He slipped off his long coat 
and I saw that he was wearing a priest's 
cassock. He put on the surplice, the stole 
and the alb, slowly, like a man in a dream. 
He took something from the pocket of his 
coat which he hid in his sleeve. Then he 
turned and looked at me 

‘I was paralyzed with fear, but he only 
handed me a censer and turned his 
thoughts again to himself 

“Now, he said and he opened the 
door. A blaze of light rushed in on us 

I went forward dazed and stunned 
The room was a blurtome. But ina little 
while my vision cleared saw the room 
about half full and not a i] in it but was 
masked and wore some concealing wrap 
But here and there bencath the wraps of 
heen of white 


the women I could sec 
shoulders and the flas t jewel And all 
id whispering 
so that the room was ed with the hum 
of bees Then as Robi Webster prostrated 
himself before the altar | took my position 
at the side and behi him. The altar 
was a living woman. \cs! 

“Evelyn Devenish stre a black 
coffin-pall. Her eves were closed, but her 
bosom rose and fell with her tumultuous 
breathing and her arms were outstretched 
stiff and rigid to make with her out- 
stretched body the form of a cross 

‘Robin Webster began the service of the 
Mass with the murmured Latin prayers, and, 
as the ritual ordained, I changed my place 
from side to side, swung the censer and 
bent the knee. It was the true Mass, the 
Mass meant to deceive. For not until the 
Flesh had been made bread and the Blood, 
wine, could begin the orgy of jeers and 
mockery, the frenzy of the adoration of 
Satan which in half an hour would make 
of that room a stve of animal 


of them were muttering 


great trembling shook her body and 


limbs, her eyes opened and fixed themselves 
on the Adonis, cries uttered low, like the 
whimperings of an animal, broke con- 
tinually from her lips Robin Webster 


7: \s THE sacred climax approached, a 


took the chalice and raised ahove his 
head and then placed it on her body and 
bent over her fumbling at his sleeve 

“The cries of Evelyn Devenish melted 
into one long-drawn wail, a convulsion 
shook her from head to foot, there was 
a rattle in her throat, her arms relaxed, 
and once more she lay still. Robin 
Webster taised the chalice again and every 
murmur ceased. 
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“I was standing on the left-hand side 
by Evelyn Devenish’s feet, and Robin 
Webster's back quite obscured my view. 
I saw him lift the chalice a third time and 
now like corn in a wind the assembly 
swayed and bent. The murmurs broke out 
again, louder, more hysterical. Robin 
Webster stooped with the chalice in his 
hand, and I heard the trickle of a liquid 
running into it 

‘Suddenly a woman screamed, there was 
a grating and overturning of chairs, a 
frenzied movement, and above the clamor 
rose the voice of Robin Webster, ringing, 
triumphant, as he stretched out his arms 
with the cup between his palms towards 
the picture of Adonis. 


: N® if ever, greet your worship- 
pers! You have a sacrifice worthy 
of you. Come! Come!’ 

‘But even above his voice there rang an- 
other, more violent, more terrible and it 
uttered one word only. 

‘* “Murder!” 

“I saw Robin Webster turn about 
towards the room, I saw Evelyn Devenish 
with the hilt of a knife upright above her 
heart and her breast striped with blood; 
I felt myself caught up in a whirl of a 
and then I heard above the uproar an order 
given with authority. 

‘* “Lock the door!’ No one must go!" 

“I dived; I reached the little door in the 
paneled wall, I opened it and slipped 
through. There was a bolt on that inner 
side. I shot it into its socket and raced 
down the staircase, tearing the surplice 
off me as I ran. It was white, and even in 
the darkness would guide a pursuit. I 
dropped it in the back entrance of the 
house, ran through the garden, unlatched 
the gate with a hand protected by the 
cassock and ran down the hill towards 
Suvlac. There was no pursuit. In the 
confusion my escape was overlooked 

“IT ran past the farm buildings—they 
were all in darkness—and up the slope to 
the Chateau Suvlac 

“I let myself into the house by the glass 
door of the drawing-room and crept along 
the passage to Diana's room. I unlocked 
the door and turned up the light. She 
had not stirred since I had left her. I 
locked the door now from the inside 
I had to undress her and put her properly 
to bed. That was absolutely urgent. 

“Up there on the hill when it came 
to counting heads, the absence of the aco- 
lyte was certain to be discovered. They 
had already without a doubt discovered 
it now—Robin Webster and de Mirandol 
and the man with the voice. They would 
not be disturbed, however, so long as they 
believed the acolyte to be Diana. 

‘Very likely everyone will be compelled 
to unmask. Certainly they will disperse 
at once, and two or three will be left to 
decide what to do—Robin Webster, Mon- 
sicur de Mirandol and the Voice. But 
what those three decide they must tell 
Diana. 

“So I set to work. Oh but it was diffi- 
cult! I had to be very gentle lest I should 
wake her. She was a good weight too. 
I had to get everything off and her pajamas 
on. It was done at last, but oh the time it 
took! Every moment I expected the sound 
of a footfall in the corridor. I got her 
properly into her bed, then I turned out the 
light, unlocked the door, left it sHfut and 
unlocked and stole up the staircase to my 


ownroom, which, as you know, was above. 

“T locked myself in, turned on my light, 
and like a fool collapsed on my bed. 

“I don't know how long the fit lasted. 
But after a time I sat up with just one 
longing—to get into the open air. With 
my windows shuttered, and the door 
locked, I was being stifled in a prison. 
And then I remembered the gabare. It 
came three times a week to Suvlac and 
left in the night with the tide for Bor- 
deaux. I had seen its mast above the little 
dock that very day. I might be in time to 
catch it before it sailed if I hurried. 

“The captain would give me a passage 
if I paid enough for it. I didn't trouble 
about my clothes, I didn’t think of any- 
thing except putting as wide a distance as 
possible between me and this house. I 
snatched up the domino and the mask— 
that I did not dare to leave behind—and 
turning out my light I stole from the 
room. 

““My quickest way to the harbor was by 
the terrace door in Diana's room. It was 
latched but not locked; I ran down the 
steps across the lawn, stumbled at the 
flower bed, ran on and came to a dead 
stop at the bottom of the avenue. The 
gabare had gone. I flung the mask up into 
a tree. I had a horror of it. I fele that it 
made me an accomplice in the crime; and 
I was conscious of the most intense relief 
when at last I was free of it. 

“I turned to the right and ran up the 
avenue in the black shelter of the trees. I 
reasoned that once back again in my room 
with the door locked a my bed drawn 
across it, I should be safe till morning. 
And morning could not be far away. 

**T entered the house, went into my room, 
and while my fingers fumbled in the dark- 
ness for the switch, a cloak was thrown 
over my head, and a hand was pressed 
over my mouth. 

‘*I did go out in a faint then. For when 
I came to myself I was being carried from 
a motor car into Monsieur de Mirandol's 
house. There were three men, Monsieur 
de Mirandol himself, Robin Webster and 
a man who still wore a mask upon his face. 
I was carried down to a cellar, and while 
the man in the mask stood over me, the 
two others brought a mattress and a water 
jug and things like that. 


_ ONSIEUR de Mirandol brought m< 

some food and I implored him to le: 
me go. I don’t know what I promised, but 
he never replied to me at all. 

“Then the evening afterwards Tidon 
and de Mirandol came together. They 
handcuffed me and put a gag in my mouth 
and tied my legs. I was carried upstairs 
by Tidon. His closed car was at the door, 
and no chauffeur. He laid me on the floor 
and covered me with a rug, and after a 
minute or two the car moved off.”’ 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

“Tidon was the one man who could 
drive into Bordeaux through my cordon 
without his car being searched,’’ he said. 
‘But even so he took his precautions, the 
good man. As he neared Bordeaux he 
made a circuit of the town and in some 
by-lane Mademoiselle here was transferred 
to a horse-drawn conveyance driven by a 
kind friend of the widow Chicholle."’ 

Thus Joyce Whipple told her story. 
*‘Now,"’ said Hanaud. ‘““We have heard 
the story. All that remains is for me 
to—make some points more plain, yes? 
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Joyce uttered a little cry. 


“So! In the first place the gabare should 
have sailed with the tide at six in the 
morning. Yet when Miss Joyce runs to 
take refuge upon it, between two and three 
of the clock, it is gone. It puts out into 
the river to anchor there, or to drift 
further and further from its destination. 
There is no sense in the Patron’s action, 
ch? 

‘Well let us hear what he says! He 
says that shortly after two he was waked 
up by hearing someone step lightly from 
the dock on to his deck. He pushed his 
head and shoulders out of his cubby and 
at once Robin Webster stooped down to 
him and said in a whisper: 

‘*Don't make any noise but come ashore!" 

‘Webster led him into the grove of 
trees and showed him the basket already 
corded. He thinks that a little way off 
two other men were standing, but he can- 
not be sure. He was not told what was in 
the basket. But he was offered the gabare 
with its sails and ropes and furniture, just 
as it lay in the harbor, if he pyt out now 
at once and sank that basket with a heavy 
weight attached to it in the middle of the 
Gironde. 

‘The Patron says that he is a poor man, 
and that to own that fine gabare, the 
Belle Simone was the dream of his life. 
He roused his two sons, carried on board 
the basket, which was after all not sus- 
piciously heavy, pushed out into the river, 
and sank it weighted as he had been 
directed. But he had been told to be very 
quick, and no doubt, therefore, had tied 
the weight on carelessly. 


HAT is the Patron’s story, and it fits 
in with the facts as we know them. 

“Now look at another side! Tidon 
with his ambitions and his wits about him, 
and as Mademoiselle then noted, with his 
habit of command, Robin Webster, his 
black beast out of his way—both will 
hurry, hurry, for the morning—somewhere 
beyond Bordeaux—comes hurry, hurry 
too. They have a little preparation to 
make. They make it. hey put the 
basket on de Mirandol's car. They come 
down past the Offices and out on to the 
Bordeaux road 

‘Half a kilométre from the main entrance 
to Mirandol, a gate leads into the planta- 
tion of Suvlac. They drive the car into the 
plantation. They are now close to the 
avenue of trees. That basket is not so 
heavy for three men, as the captain of the 
gabare very truly said. There was time 
and to spare—even with that little prepara- 
tion taken into account. 

“There was the smear upon that poor 
woman's palm. Already the palms of 
Robin Wolo and Tidon were tingling 
and burning. Already the flesh was raw. 
That good magistrate was taking no risks 
except those which he needs must take. 
He had seen crimes brought to light be- 
cause the last necessary little precaution 
had been forgotten or despised. 

“Suppose that in spite of all, that body 
was discovered with a little wound on the 
palm which matched the wounds on the 
palms of Robin Webster and Monsieur 
Tidon—there might be some awkward 
talk eh? So—'’ and Hanaud chopped 
the side of his hand sharply down upon the 
table, so that even the men jumped and 
“Not pretty eh? 
What became of that hand? Who shall 
say? The furnace or the earth. But it is 
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curious about that opal bracelet, eh? 
‘But it is plain now, eh? The hand was 
a on the edge of the basket. Very 


likely no one noticed the wound until a| 


moment before. 

“How was it that Joyce survived during 
those two days at Mirandol? They ran 
such risks, those three. You had but to 
search the house,’’ demanded Bryce Carter. 

“Oh but I have no right yet to search | 
the house,"’ Hanaud interrupted. ‘‘l 
must have authorities, permissions, and 
who to grant them but the excellent Tidon? 
He make me some annoyances I can tell 
you, if I ask him. Also some annoyances 
perhaps for Mademoiselle there. No, | 
take another way. Oh, I ensure that 
Mademoiselle shall keep her life in the 
house of Mirandol, never fear!"’ 

Mr. Ricardo sniggered. 

“Ido that. Yes I! No one else!. Just I."’ 

Mr. Ricardo smiled across the table at 
Joyce. 

‘And how do you do it, my friend?”’ 

“I warn them. You hear me warn 
them, my friend,’’ Hanaud replied with a 
gravity which quite disconcerted Mr. 
Ricardo. ‘'I tell them that they cannot 
rid themselves of the dead. Oh, Tidon 
knows it, but I remind him. I have a 
cordon round the house. What can they 
do? There are just two ways—the earth 
or the stove. For the earth they are sure 
I mean to go through that house like a 
repairer of the roads. For the stove? All 
that black evil smoke from the chimney— 
no, no—"' and suddenly he caught him- 
self up. ‘But, Mademoiselle, | beg the 
pardon. It was not nice what I sai 

‘Now, Mademoiselle, listen to me! 


One more — I make clear and we all 


go home to be 

He gazed round the table, gathering 
attention, beaming with satisfaction. 

“Listen! I have had it in my mind that 
all this fine courage of Mademoiselle, her 
devotion to her friend, and her terrible 
distress, must not miss their fulfilment. It 
was to save her friend Diana Tasborough 
that she ran these risks. Well, we of the 
police shall do our part too. 

‘That Robin W A swe planned to lure 
Diana into his spider web of wickedness, 
that Joyce Whipple took her place—yes, 
that must be mg But the tale shall end 
there. 


der of Evelyn Devenish and the attempt 


upon Joyce W oe believe me, they | 
eir hands than they can} 


have more;upon t 
manage. You shall trust to us, 
moiselle."" 
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Robin Webster and the Vicomte | 
de Mirandol are on their trial for the mur- | £ 
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the account and walked back with 
his little party into the town. Or rather 
he fel with Julius Ricardo. 
other pair lagged behind. 
Hanaud drew 


chuckles, and digs with his elbow, and 
playful archnesses; all of which were 
quite detestable to one of Mr. Ricardo’s 
nicety. 
altogether when the four of them stood 
together in the street under the lamp of the 
hotel. 

He took off his hat as Joyce thanked 
him in warm and trembling tones, and 
with noe simplicity he said to her, 

**Mademoiselle, I have served.”’ 
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Read My Experience, Education Rep s to taf tate one MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Agreement! Not Needed! for yourself, 
Ten agreements in my I don't care how little schooling 
big free Aute book. you have, | will train you to be- Get My —— Free Auto Book 
N 1 


I is “I will refund come an Auto Mechanic or re- Quick / 

every cent of your fund your money! Boys and I will send it to you oe B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer, 

money if after receiv- men of all ages have become one penny of cost. Read al 

ing my training you are Garage owners and managers, the facts, find out about the Chicago Motor Training Corp., 

not absolutely satisfied.” Superintendents, Foremen, Auto demand for trained Auto Ex- 1916 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 16-28 Chicago 

This and nine other Experts, BIG PAY executives, perts. Let me tell you how Send me FREE your Bi an te 

wonderful agreements after completing Cooke “JOB- easily and quickly you, too, proof that you ll ma Auto Bock. Amo Pacts =e 

make my “JOB-WAY” WAY” training. I prove to you may become an Auto Expert. Also details of AVIATION Course hy Ft —— 
Testi rese 


course the training for that I will prepare you to take Splendid offer right now to 3 : : : . 
youl Be sure to get my advantage of the many wonder- ambitious men. Coupon esting and Repair Outfits without obligating me. 


book and read all ten ful opportunities of the great auto brings complete information. 
agreements. business! Mail it today! 


i] DIRECTING 
vosomily Bs W. COOKE tnaineer 
CHICAGO MOTOR TRAINING OORPORATION 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 16-28 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You Save*3°° MORE 
if You Join the GUILD NOW ! 


O matter when you join the 
Literary Guild of America you 
will begin to save money the 
moment you become a member. 

But if you join now you will save three 
lollars more—on a single year’s sub- 
scription—than you will if you wait 
until the price goes up. 


Since the Guild was founded nearly 
two years ago each member has re- 
ceived annually twelve of the best new 
books that the Editorial Board could 
find in America—for the single sub- 
scription fee of $18 per year. The re- 
ail value of these books has been far 
in excess of that amount. The seven 
volumes pictured below, TRADER 
HORN, AN INDIAN JOURNEY, THE 
GREAT AMERICAN BANDWAGON, 


BAD GIRL and the others are repre- 


sentative selections. 


Now, to allow the Guild to incorpo- 
rate some new advantageous features of 
service for its members and to maintain 
the same high standard in the selection 
of manuscripts for publication as well 
as in the paper, illustration, printing 
and binding of its books, it has been 
found necessary te raise the subscrip- 
tion fee from $18 to $21. This amounts 
to an increase of only twenty-five cents 
per book. Yet even that small sum is 
well worth saving. 


The price raise goes into effect very 
soon. Only a short time remains for 
you to take advantage of the extremely 
low price that has made the Guild plan 


the most economical method of book 
buying in America. 


The reputation of the Literary Guild 
is supported by its membership of 
nearly 60,000 discriminating readers. 
Thousands of letters have been received 
praising the books chosen as well as the 
service and aims of the organization. 


The Guild Editorial Board is headed 
by Carl Van Doren. Assisted by Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon, Elinor Wylie 
Joseph Wood Krutch and Burton Ras- 
coe, he selects one manuscript each 
month from the lists of America’s lead- 
ing publishers. This book is issued in 
a special edition and is sent postpaid 
to Guild members on the same day that 
the regular trade edition of the same 
title is sent to the bookstores 


You Get Books Like These 





CREAT 
AMERIC 
BAND 
WAGON 


Memberships are FREE! 


with the increase in price, the Guild plan 
air the most conomical way to keep 
t of the best writing and leading thought 
day Membership in the Guild is abso- 

fr vO pay nly for tl ooks you re- 
than full price for 

ll arriage 


publication WINGS are 


subscription with any of 
B in 


the 
By accepting fr ne r- 
yourself from the price ad- 


b 


year. Fach book you select 
of your membership one month 
regular trade price of the 


Literary 
ma on 
not In case 
you only the retail price of 
received and refund the unused balance 


Mail the oupon at on to give yoursell time 
to decide before the pric goes up. 


The Literary Guild of America 


95 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. 62-McC. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HORN 


LEWIS 


Tue Lirerary Guitp or AMERICA 


62-Nc€ 
Fifth Avenue, N 


Dept 
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Johnny Farrell 
National Open 
Golf Champion, =, A 
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“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 


© 1928 The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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